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‘THERE in unusual Power obtained by Buick Valve-in-Head Motors, which 


foremost engineers agree are more powerful than any other type. There in Beauty of Line 
which satisfies—there in Economy of Upkeep which adds to the joy of ownership—there in 
Durability beyond any ordinary requirement—there in a Popularity which sold the entire 1914 
output of 33,200 cars by March 15—there in Safety, Simplicity, Reliability and Comfort — 


These are the accomplishments, proved on every kind of road in every country, by 


Buick 


Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


A Full Line of Fours and Sixes Including Three Touring Cars and Two Roadsters. 


C24-$900; C25-$950; C36-$1185; C37-$1235; C55-$1650. 


No Buick dealer needs a lower priced 
car to satisfy his local demand. The Buick 
line includes the car for any prospect. 


The Buick story for 1915 promises 
greater accomplishments than ever. The 
preface is found in a demand, rapidly in- 
creasing, for 1915 Buick cars—a demand 
which endorses the Buick aim to provide 
the car which will suit the individual taste 
and requirements of the knowing car buyer. 

The enthusiastic approval of over 180,- 
000 Buick owners, is your sure proof of 
these accomplishments 


Improvement in foundry practice, proven 
methods of machine operations, and one 


more year of the world’s knowledge of 
various materials and their proper treat- 
ment, coupled with Buick equipment, 
attention and inspection methods, make 
possible the giving of the greatest values 
throughout the entire line. 

Notable among these new developments 
are the Tungsten valves, and the heat treat- 
ment of every working part. 

Get the Buick 1915 book. The story of 
Buick fours and sixes—the description of 
the car is there. 


A Buick Contract a 
Permanent Asset 
Every Buick dealer knows that his contract 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


is a permanent and increasingly valu- 
able asset. The volume of Buick sales 
has made him money. The increased 
volume of sales for 1915 will make him 
more money. 


Every week sees hundreds of dealers 
making sure that they will obtain Buicks 
for all their customers. They are placing 
their orders in sufficient numbers now. It 
is the greatest opportunity ever presented 
to men capable of handling the business. 


Responsible men who stand well in com- 
munities where territory may be open 
should write for the Buick proposition. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 
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Booklet of Correct Styles 
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Leading Suit Style 


HE Society Brand dressed man finds 
his clothes a passport in any social or business circle 
Cheir style proclaims him a man who respects himself, a 
man who appreciates good taste and knows when he gets it. 


Ihere is a freshness, a spontaneity, about 
Society Brand Clothes that is easily recognizable. This is 
so because their designer is an acknowledged style artist—a 
man young enough to appreciate what young men want, and 


with the requisite skill to put those desires into realization 


One of the main elements of good style is 
precision. The cut of the lapel, the front, the cuff, each of 
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these must be chosen unerringly, for he 


} } 1 


that distinguish to the initiated real style from 


j 
ciocre 


1 Ie 


It is not necessary to be extreme to be in 
good style. Society Brand Clothes are made for young men 
and men of youthful spirit who want INDIVIDUALITY without 
CONSPICUOUSNESS. 


A visit to the Society Brand merchant in 


] 


your city—he's usually the leading one—will disclose th 
truth of this. You will find there the models shown on thi 
page, and other leading styles of the season; you will fir 

them in the most up-to-date fabri lored with superior 


workmanship and finish 


orivty Grand Clothes 


M ade it 


Alfred Decker & Cohn 
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“tag 7 “= Convince Yourself 


TS very appearance tells a story of purity. It is creamy white and just stiff enough to round 


up nicely on the spoon. 
Then see if it has an odor, You will find none but a delicate aroma, indicative - of its purity. 


Crisco remains the same in hot weather without refrigeration. 

Next taste it. You will find a neutral taste; that is, practically #0 Havor—not greasy o1 
*““lardy.’’ It resembles cold, unsalted butter. 

Then sy it. First fry potatoes, and note the wholesome potato flavor. You may never 
have known the /osazo flavor before because the taste of the fat you have been using has pre- 
Crisco allows the true flavor of the food to assert itself. 

Next make some biscuits. See how light they are. Break one open and you will be 
delighted with its appetizing odor. This is a severe test for a shortening. 

Next make a white cake and learn how delicate and rich your cake will be without 
butter and with few eggs. Below is an excellent and very economical recipe taken from the 
Crisco cook book. 

Please convince yourse/f about Crisco. If you will 4zow Crisco you will be a Crisco enthusiast 
Ihe attractive book described below will help you # know Crisco. 

Hurry Up Cake 


% teaspoonful lemon extract 

2 whites of eggs 

4 tablespoonfuls Crisco Ys teaspoonful salt 

‘2 teaspoonful almond extract Milk 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
(Level measurements) 

Put whites of eggs into measuring cup, 

ind beat vigorously x 


moderate oven forty-five 


dominated. 


% cupful sugar 
1% cupfuls flour 


g powde alt and sugar into bowl 


1 ¢ co, and fll cup with milk. Add to dry mixture with extract 


minute Pour into small Criscoed and floured cake tin and bake in 
" te Ca may be frosted if liked. Sufficient for one small cake 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of new recipes and a “Calendar of Dinners” 
for five 2-cent stamps! 

handsome book by Marion Harris Neil gives 615 excellent tested recipes. Also 

-~a dinner menu for every day in the year. The 

Book also contains cookery hints and the 

Bound in blue and gold cloth. ‘To those 

cent stamps. Address Dept. K-9, 


Phi 
ontains a ‘*Calendar of Dinners” 
Calendar tells « hat; the recipes tell Aow. 
Interesting story of Crisco’s development. 
iswering this advertisement it will be sent for fve 


Phe Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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T NINE-SEVENTEEN ovlock 
every night now — excluding 
Sundays—for seventy con- 
secutive weeks Jason 

Peters had folded Jane Whitcomb in 
his arms and kissed her on her rose- 
bud lips. She was the last person in 
the world for him. She was the last 
person in the world he would volun- 
tarily have chosen to kiss on the lips 
four hundred and twenty nights in 
succession; but she had a fine car- 
riage and a wonderful voice, and red 
hair; and she had a way of slapping 
his face after that damnable kiss that 
invariably brought down the house. 
She knew how to play up to the star; 
indeed, at the end of seventy weeks 





she was almost as big a star as Jason 
Peters himself. So he kept her and 
kissed her, enraptured with the 
actress and detesting the female with 
4 growing irritation. 
As the weeks dragged on into 
onths and the months into a year, 
and finally The Makeshift rolled into 
its second season on Broadway, the 
momentous things became warped 
into trifles and the trifles grew into 
mountains. The principal thing of 
all—the mechanics of emotion— had 
long since worn a smooth bed in its 
bearings and ran as sweet and true 
as a chronometer. 

So this tremendous emotion play 
came in time to be to Jason Peters 
merely a series of epochs, and the 
vague mass of staring faces out in 
front merely an element, to boil and 
surge under impulses that seemed 
actuated by the hands of the clock. 
That clock came to possess a weird 
fascination for the star. A mind 
cannot school itself to function in 
precisely the 
hours night after night for nearly two 
years without developing idiosyn- 


same groove for three 


crasies 

For instance, there was the invari- 
able overstrung fool in the top gallery 
who, at precisely ten-eight, would 
cry out, “Shut the drawer!”’ when 
it seemed that the hero must be dis- 
covered in the act of theft; and again, 
at ten-thirty-three, when Peters 
slowly turned that massive head of 
his and listened intently for the repe- 
tition of a sound off-stage, a gasp 
would come floating over the foot- 
lights from that vast, vague pit of 
terror. It was terror he projected 
mechanics. 
But it was not the ten-eight nor 
the ten-thirty-three period of the 
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Both Men Were Smiling at Him Silently, Waiting for Him to Make the Next Move 


clock that interested him most. It was that kiss at nine-seventeen. He knew he had wild, unbelieving eyes, and withheld t} 


reached his height with the house, but not with this red-haired woman. There must be 
some surcease to that horrible monotony of perfection. He found it in the woman 


had missed the scene altogether It 


of that scene to-morrow 


He had come, as he clasped the ravishing creature in his arms, to take a fiendish delight “Gad! She blew her nose!" he ex 


in whispering little asides in her ear 


asides that stung like a wasp. It had begun as 


blows her nose she is really crying 


oke when the long run of The Makeshift reacted on his nerves; but no sooner did He picked his path to Broadwa 


he perceive the effect he achieved by this cruel humor than he seized on it as a spur 

She was only a puppet to him—as he 
whispered unthinkable insults in those waxen ears, one eye on the clock. 
the beautiful woman rebounded from his arms with flaming cheeks and, in the pulsating 


carriages for Tristan und Isolde, at the 
must be to her; so in that cloying embrace he 
And every night 


measure. A few blocks to the south, be 


was dead 


silence of the house, delivered that famous blow with a fury that both knew well could Jason Peters, the envied of all star 


not be simulated. 





i thus saw this greatest thoroughfare 


deserted 4 few blocks farther uptow: 
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the carriages until this hour gave the quarter semblance 
of life now. Usually it was wrapped in slumber when he 
emerged from his stage door. Early in the evening the 
actor was accustomed to travel in his electric coupé, to 
avoid the inconvenience to which foot passengers are 
ibject when the whole town is moving toward the various 
It is said that one hundred thousand strangers 
to spend enter the city of New York every 
day between dawn and dusk. At night they seek what 
Broadway has to offer. 
Jason Peters paused on the first corner and leaned on his 
tick. He was not thinking of that hundred thousand; 
they had long since ceased to be more than a blank wall of 
He was thinking that he was very tired; and 
blowing her nose. A wan 
He started forward 


box offices 


with mone y 


faces ta him 
thinking dully of her 
flitted features. 


he wa 
smile across his 
across town again 

As he reached the opposite curb one of the one hundred 
thousand gently plucked him by the sleeve. The famous 
star stopped abruptly and turned a face of annoyance on 
the brazen person. This was one reason—the best—why he 
ould not trust himself to walk alone in the streets of the 

ty. Women whose letters he did not answer; actresses 
wished to explain to him why Jane Whitcomb failed 
where they might succeed; out-at-elbows play wrights— it is 
said that the members of this tribe sleep in Bryant Park 
and dozens of others, even to the idiots with autograph 
alburns for him to sign, made the road rough. 

Peters drew his face into hard lines and stared stolidly 
at the individual who had dared to accost him. He found 
himself looking into the eyes of a person of his own height 
and build. The instinctive mental reflex of combat caused 
him to note this feature first; second, he noted a good 
The voice was speaking: 
‘I am a stranger. Pardon me! 
[he man made a slight gesture, half apologetic. 
it,” he suid, “that you are a New Yorker.” 

Peters wheeled round. For a moment he said nothing. 
His eyes traveled up and down Broadway. He brushed the 
He looked at the sky. To the north 
it hung luminous over the lights. In the street, opposite, 


who 


VOIce 


I wish to be directed.” 
“T take 


snow from his sleeve 


fhe Was the Last 


Person in the Weritd He Weoute Voluntarily Have Chosen to Kiss 


the electric carriage-sign was beginning to 
wink its hieroglyphics; and the double line 
of vehicles was crowding forward briskly 
to the accompaniment of smothered shout- 
ings, panting motors and the soft scurrying 
of feet. 

It was the most wonderful sight of the 
night, the Opera emptying itself of its 
crowds—bare necks gleaming, the occa- 
sional flash of jewels under furs, and men 
in dull black. Peters drew an involuntary 
sigh. 

He was recalled by the voice at his elbow. 

“T take it,”’ repeated the stranger, “that 
you are a New Yorker.” 

This man did not recognize him. This 
man was innocent of wrong intent. Peters 
smiled to himself. 

“T was,” he said grimly, making figures 
in the snow with his cane. “I was a New 
Yorker up to—oh, say a year and a half 
ago. Since then I have been too busy 
watching the hands of a clock to note any- 
thing else. I am afraid the city has run on 
ahead of me. However,” and he laughed 
outright at his whimsical train of thought, 
‘I am still enough of a metropolitan to be 
of service to you. You wish to be directed? 
What can I do for you?” 

The man was eying him narrowly 
suspiciously, it now seemed; but his face 
gradually assumed a vacant expression, and 
he stared stupidly, first at Peters, then at 
the buzzing life under the ornamental car- 
riage awning opposite. 

He pussed one hand over his eyes and 
seemed about to fall. Peters sprang for- 
ward and caught him. 

“You are ill?” he said anxiously. 

“No, no!” cried the other quickly. “It 
is momentary. It will pass.”” And then, to 

the snow underfoot: “Ah, my nerves 
are completely gone!” 

Peters had passed quickly from an- 
noyance, through tolerance and ami- 
ability, into grave concern. The man 
was shaking off his lethargy. 

“T must make an effort,”’ he said, 
talking very fast and decidedly as 
though to get the better of some idea 
that was crowding his brain. “It is—very simple. 
Athousand pardons! I remember now. It is Number 
Thirty-five.” He looked at the lamp-post. “In this 
street.” 

Peters started. He himself 
Thirty-five in that street. 

“East or west?” he inquired. 

“Ah—east! Yes, 1—Iam sure itis east. A house 
with—with ugly stained glass in the vestibule. Iam 
sure it is east.” 

Peters ran a supporting arm through that of his 
companion with an easy laugh. 

“You have picked,” he said assuringly as he drew 
the man forward into step, “‘ one man in five millions; 
or, to be more exact, let us say five and a quarter 
millions. Gad! How do they all live? Better now? 
That’s good! I, sir, am going to that same house 

myself. I have my quarters there.” 

This information did not rouse the stranger. He 
kept step weakly at first; but soon they were striding 
along with a free swing, the strong arm of the actor 
supporting the other firmly. No more was said until 
the: had reached the end of the block. Then the 
unknown began talking commonplaces, such as one 
is apt to give voice to Ina casual mec ting. 

“Here we are!” said Peters at length, stopping in 
front of the building that housed his own establish- 
ment. The stranger looked up at the door as though 
surprised that the way was so short. At sight of the 
ugly stained glass that ornamented the vestibule he 
gave venttoasigh and dug into his pockets for his keys. 

“ | took lodgings here only yesterday,” he explained 
apologetically. He tried to laugh, but he succeeded 
poorly. “A thousand pardons! 
incidence. 


lived at Number 


The long arm of co- 
I look forward to our better acquaint- 
And he opened the door and stood aside for 
his guide to pass. 

Then the seizure suddenly cameonagain. He stag- 
gered, caught himself against the wall and buried his 
face in his hands, moaning. The fathering instinct 
caused the star to slip his long arm about the man’s 
waist. 

“What flight?” he asked anxiously. 
you. You are in a bad way, man.” 

The man mumbled something. Peters caught the 
word “ Fourth.” 

“The devil yousay! And the elevator has stopped 
for the night! When you are more used to our 


ance,” 


“T will help 


She Was Aimost 
as Big a Star as Jazon Peters Himseif 
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metropolitan ways,” he 
went on lightly, “you 
will follow my example 
and seek ground-floor 
lodgings. Come, sit with 
me until you are your- 
self again. I'll call a 
doctor for you. I am 
sure you need one.” 

So saying he drew the 
sick man in, shut the 
door and, half carrying 
his burden, made his 
way to the library, where 
he deposited the limp 
figure in a big chair. He 
turned to press a button 
to summon his Japanese 
manservant. A harsh, 
throaty laugh sounded 
from the chair. Peters 
wheeled. The man who 
a moment before seemed 
dying from some shock 
of the brain was nowdou- 
bled up with laughter 

The actor’s finger was 
still on the bell; he 
pressed it again and 
again impatiently. He 
glared wrathfully at the 
man in the chair. Had 
he befriended a lunatic 
or a crook? Footsteps 
hall 
the patter-patter of the 
little Jap. Peters, witt 
out looking up, said: 

“Throw this lunatic 
out, Jino! If he 
a disturbance turn him 
over to the police a 

He turned on his heel, 
his dignity unimpaired 
Had it been a scene on 


came down the 


makes 


the stage the great actor 
could not more effe 

tively have carried it off 
He was entirely satisfied 
that Jino was equal to 
Accord- 
“Yess, sir!” 


the situation; but no word came from the servant 
ing to precedent Jino should have 
But Jino did not say “ Yess, sir!” 

Now Peters turned angrily. He found himself 
into the face of a Jap—but not his Jino. 

“Where is my servant?” he cried—in a rage 
both men were smiling at him silently, waiting for him to 
make the next move. 

The late apoplectic was the first to speak. 

“Tell him!” he said to the Jap. 

“Jino, he gone!”’ said the grinning Jap. “I take him 
take him good! Oh, very, very good!” 

“He gone!”’ mocked the other, rising to his feet and 
slipping his hands carelessly into his pockets. “‘You go 
now, Jino Two. Don’t come until I Oh, Peters, 
Peters!”’ he cried as he wagged his head from side to side, 
his face expanding in a pleased smile. “You have been 
away from the metropolis for a year and a half watching a 
clock, eh? My dear man, you have come back rusty! 
But you can be of service to me, nevertheless. 

The pain in the head had entirely vanished. So had th« 
vague look. The man narrowed his eyes and forced his lips 
together until his cheeks seamed in wrinkles. Somethi: 
about the voice struck Peters as curiously familiar 
the face was one he would have sworn he had never seer 
before. 


said 


} 


looking 


now, tor 


ring. 


“You are not,” said the man malevolently as he rose on 
his toes and came down hard on his heels, “going to kiss 
Jane Whitcomb at nine-seventeen to-morrow evening!” 

“No?” 

“No!” 

“* And who is to have the pleasure if lam not permitted?” 
asked Peters sulkily. 

The stranger bent forward in a bow. 

‘I am to have the pleasure,” he said, 

“Indeed?” 

*Indeed!"’ 

They surveyed each other for a moment, taking stock. 
Peters broke the silence with an easy laugh. He liked 
combat. His chief asset was that devilish assurance with 
which he met any situation on or off the stage. He liked 
melodrama—-until it ran into its second year on Broadway 
The other did not laugh; nor did he move when the stal- 
wart star advanced. His face grew rigid and white, his 
eyes glittered. His lips curled. Hatred burned in every line 

“TI have studied you night after night!”’ he said. “I 
know you like a book— you and your tricks, Peters!" His 
whisper. “I amamadman! You hear? 


voice was a husl y 





| 
} 
} 
} 






I am a madman! Two nights ago, when you turned that 
puppy face of yours to the house you were a dead man! A 
crook of my finger and—psst!—you were done! But I did 
not crook my finger. I have come here instead. And 
to-morrow night,”” he cried, his voice rising exultantly, “I 
shall be in your place on the stage. I will take that which 
is mine!” 

“And in the meantime,” said Peters, “‘I shall be ——” 

“You will be in the hands of Jino Two—gone!—gone 
good!” 

The man’s face cracked in a smile as he imitated the 
words and accents of the new Jap. 

“Humph!” said Peters contemptuously. 

“Stay where you are! Listen!" ordered the other 
sharply. 

He moved a table and several chairs quickly into position; 
he stepped into the corridor and clapped his hands in 
simulation of a cue call. Then he strode into the room as 
though on the stage. He picked up Peters’ lines in the 
middle of the second act, reflecting word and gesture to the 
life. In spite of the situation and his undoubted belief that 
he was in the hands of a lunatic, the star could not help 
watching, spellbound. 

The scene progressed. At a dramatic pause—the great 
actor was long on those pauses and played them to their 
full worth— Peters himself, in sheer deviltry, took up the 
lines of the red-haired woman. The scene rushed forward, 
give and take. In another instant they would be plunged 
into the kiss. In another instant they were in the kiss! 
The lunatic sprang forward with the ferocity of a tiger; 
and, before Peters could resist, the man had the star in 
his arms and crushed him close to his breast. 

“She is mine! She is mine, I tell you!” 

He fairly shrieked the words into the ear of the actor; 
then, with an exaggerated gesture, he thrust the star from 
him. Inaninstant the madman had brushed his hand across 
his forehead and snatched from his head the toupee, with 
its long, curling lock, which had foreshortened his face. 

“Now you know me! Yes—your understudy. I, a 
genius—I have suped for you, puling a wretched three-line 
part while you trod the boards in the limelight. I have 
waited five hundred nights for my chance! Now I am 
taking it!” 
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The astounded Peters lunged forward. It was the blow 
but not the blow in the lines. It had murder behind it. It 
went wild and the lunatic cackled shrilly from a corner. 

“Now I bid you good night. Until to-morrow night at 
this hour!” he said --and was gone. 


au 


IS understudy! The man who for five hundred nights 

had been his smooth valet in the piece— the man whom 
he had unconsciously come to regard in the light of a 
servant! Jason Peters gathered his scattered wits. It 
was unthinkable that an able-bodied Samaritan entering 
his own home, a stone’s throw off Fifth Avenue, should 
find himself a prisoner with such fantastic circumstance. 
Nevertheless, such was the fact. 

No sooner had the lock clicked on the late apoplectic 
than the star applied the test—to Jino Two. Jino Two 
was diminutive, and Peters felt compunctions of a chival- 
rous nature when he found the little Jap, who looked all 
teeth, confronting him; but Jino Two, it turned out, 
possessed an excruciating knowledge of applied anatomy 
applied with the finger tips in unheard-of geographical 
regions in the neck and the small of the back. 

“Him good! Him very, very good!" said Jino Two, 
putting the tip of a finger on a spot in the left armpit where 
it seemed a stick of dynamite lay concealed just under the 
skin. Jason admitted it was good—very, very good. He 
paused to cogitate, Jino Two meantime moving about as 
slippery as a cat, setting the room to rights. With the soft 
touch of a nurse the man had the star’s feet in slippers 
Like a ghost he was gone, and came back with Scotch and 
soda. Peters looked at it dubiously. 

“Him good!” Jino assured him earnestly. 

“Him devil! Take um 'way!” retorted Peters with a 
wry smile. 

He did not care to experiment with concoctions out of the 
mysterious East. He wanted to think. 

“All right!” responded the Jap, like the little Jap 
equilibrist at the top of a pole in the circus. 

One thing was certain: Peters was here—and probably 
would remain here for some time to come. He might throw 
a chair through a window at the risk of maiming a passer-by; 
but there was Jino! He might telephone—but, no; the 





telephone was cut—a ragged end of wire lay on the table 
He might fire off his pistol — but, no; his pistol lay empty 


pty i 
an open drawer. He might But what was the use? This 
thing had been done—and done brown, as the saying goes 
What was the true meaning of it? Was the man mad? 
Or was he merely playing mad, throwing madness on a 
off, like a chauffeur with a hig! speed lever? Maybe the 
understudy was insane over that red-haired female who 
was kissed so roundly every night at nine-seventeen 
precisely. Or possibly the understudy, obsessed with his 
ambition to play the great part, had become a hysterical 
paranoiac. Peters had heard of such cases of inflated 
posterous 


Even with Peters lost, it would take a rash man indeed 


to run the gantlet at the theater. 
There was Heinemann, for instance, the owner of the 


egotism gone wild; but the idea now was pre 


house and the manager— Heinemann, the great Heinemann, 
with his famous wart of wisdom riding one nostril. Heine 
mann was as careful of Peters as though the star had been 
a race horse —a Sysonby or a Uhlan. He did everything but 
rub Peters down every night before the curtain went up 
No impostor, however clever—and Emory the understudy 
was known to bea past master in the art of make-up—could 
face that inevitable interview with Heinemann. 

Peters looked up at the clock. One thing was certain, 
only one! It was lacking five minutes of twelve-thirty; 
and, no matter what happened, he must keep to his routine 
The star rose and went to his elaborate bath He tripped 
to the waist. Jino Two was there to catch the discarded 
garments, like a ubiquitous clotheshorse. Peters drew on 
the gloves and punched the bag steadily for fifteen minutes 
At the crack of the last punch he was accustomed to turn 
and find the real Jino at present arms, the arms being 
eight-ounce gloves 

There was Jino Two! One drive on the point of the chin, 
thought Pete rs, ar d there would be sleep for Jino Two 
Jino Two was a shadow, however; Jino Two was a breat! 
of wind; he danced like a snake; he was everywhere— but 
he was nowhere when Jason's eight-ounce glove arrived 
Jason paused for breath. Jino Two began picking out the 
actor’s muscles and cords and assorting them nicely, so 
yently that Peters went to sleep, like a horse, on his feet 


Continued on Page 46 





SYCHOLOGIST and divine will tell you that all men 

are endowed with a capacity to rise to sublime heights 

of virtue or sink to abysmal depths of general cussed- 
ness. Lafe Darby chose to exercise the latter of these two 
natural faculties. 

The medical fraternity, adding its boresome mite to the 
lore of science, gravely informs us that the prolongation of 
human life depends upon certain functions of metabolism 
and nutrition; these latter demanding in relative propor- 
tion certain fats, proteids and carbohydrates colloquially 
designated as grub. Though there is no doubt that the 
doctors are right in the premises there is, nevertheless, an 
exception to every rule, and if you search diligently you are 
bound to find it. Theexception to this particular rule might 
have been found in Kelcey’s Wells in the person of Lafe 
Darby. 

With Mr. Darby grub was a secondary consideration. 
What he desired, required, and to a certain extent acquired 
was very powerful whisky of a blend known in the parlance 
of Kelcey’s Wells as “rattlesnake juice.” 








The Outward Hegira Had Commenced and All Was Over 


By Peter B. Kyne 


ILLUSTRATED Br GAYLE 


HOSKINS 


We say “to a certain extent.”” This qualifying phrase is 
inserted for the reason that all the fire-water in the world 
would have been deemed by Lafe as insufficient for his 
needs. In the absence of unlimited capital his source of 
supply was limited to the bartender’s mistakes at the 
Stagger Inn and the straight goods purchased outright from 
the earnings of his patient, industrious and very much 
better half, the proprietor of a laundry in which handwork 
was a specialty. 

For in addition to his distinction as the town drunkard 
of Kelcey’s Wells, Lafe was an ultra-feminist. He believed 
not only in the equality of woman in the field of human 
endeavor, but in her superiority, carried to the logical con- 
clusion of the complete elimination of the male from the 
realm of labor. Harboring as he did such radical sentiments, 


it followed, therefore, that whenever manual labor or 
any synonym for the same was suggested in his imme 
diate vicinity Lafe promptly became a disinterested spec 
tator. Work was as repulsive to him as is an r to a 
professional Southerner 

As for water, Mr. Darby regarded that uninteresting fluid 
merely as a chemical formula. It was H.O to him—a 
generally colorless, tasteless, odorless liquid designed by 
nature to run under bridges, used by women for the laun 
dering of clothes, by children for the Saturday night bath, 
and by tenderfeet as a “chaser” for the liquor of grown 


men 
Kelcey’s Wells was an ideal habitat for one with Lafe’s 
aversion to the fluid that neither cheers nor inebriates ln 


any direction other than the perpendicular it was sixty 
miles to water—sixty miles of brown, burned, aching desert 
desolation, where a man must know his landmarks and 
keep well within the limits of his physical enduranes 
beware the heat that enervates and the alkaline dust that 
dries the lungs and burns the eyes, until one walks in an 
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ever-narrowing circle, and chokes and curses 
and weeps and prays and at last lies down 
and holds his peace forever. 
At the time Lafe Darby ceased drinking 

in fact for some two years previous—Kelcey’s 
Wells was at that ultimate stage of mining- 
Mining 
camps with a glorious past never die while 


of the 


camp desuetude known as “ quiet.” 
om original boosters remains on the 
ground to challenge libel. You meet such a 
citizen and you say to him: “ Well, Bill, how 
are things over in Eden?”’ You know the 
idered absolutely “dead’’—in 
fact, that it has been so considered for several 


vears; but Bill 


camp is cor 


} may his tribe increase! 
will answer cheerfully: ‘‘Wa-ll, Eden’s a 
little bit quiet right now.’” Thus, without 
reputation for veracity, 
he nevertheless manages to create the im- 
pression that until about ten days previous 
Eden was the 
Kelcey’ 
persen of Doctor Samuel 


worthy 


detracting from his 


hub of the universe. 
s Wells had such a citizen in the 
Bleeker. The 
doctor had arrived on the crest of 
the boom wave that swept the usual assort- 
ment of big men, little men, beggar men and 
thieves into Kelcey’s Wells—the floating 
population that comes with the boom and 
boom departs. The boom in Kel- 
cey's Wells had tarried briefly, in conformity 
with custom, and had passed on to Toquina 
City, leaving a row of drab tent houses and 
false-fronted shanties clutching the 
hillside and straggling down the gulch, as if 
they, too, had heard the call to virgin fields 
and fain would follow. 
Midway of Kelcey’s Wells ran Mizpah 
Avenue; midway of Mizpah Avenue the 
Stagger Inn, bravest of all the haunts of 
Terpsichore and Bacchus, still held forth, 
hopeful of areturn engagement of the olden, 
; and midway of the 
Stagger Inn one might be 
of finding Lafe Darby, 
his right foot elevated to the brass footrail, 
his right hand clasping his favorite brand of 
Behind the bar one might also 
have observed a snappy, black-eyed, alert 
diseiple of John Barleycorn, known in Kel- 
ey’s Wells as Jimmy the Cricket. Over 
alongside the wall, with his generous paunch bulging into 
the concavity of a faro table, sat Faro Dan Simmons, await- 
ing any stray dollars that might roll his way; while at the 
end of the long room the Butterfly Kid, seemingly grafted 
to his craps table, fingered the bones whenever a customer 
entered and softly whistled Beethoven’s Menuet in G 
whether he won or lost. When Doc Bleeker entered the 
Stagger Inn for his evening's evening and found all of the 
hereinbefore-mentioned worthies in their appointed places, 
it was his invariable custom to salute them thusly: 
“Good evening, brothers.”” To which he would receive 
this reply: “Evenin’, brother.” 
And thereby hangs a tale with a moral. Let us to it. 


with the 


pine 


golden, godless days 
long bar of the 
} 


reasonanly ¢ 


nutriment. 


In a boom mining camp in the Western desert the man 
with an imagination is a municipal asset, particularly if, in 
addition to his imagination, he is the proprietor of a sense 
of humor, for sooner or later such an individual is bound to 
give birth to an idea that will make for the joy of living. 
In Kelcey’s Wells and similar camps the man with a new, 

i crazy formula for extracting the 
deadly monotony from life will not lack disciples to promul- 
gate his gospel, and it was even so in the case of that name- 
less genius who conceived the idea, away back in the boom 
days in Rhyolite, of organizing an uproarious fraternity 
known as the Ornery and Worthless Men of the World. 

The O. & W.M.O 


racy he dues and initiation fee were nominal, books, 


whimsical, innocent, 


T. W. was the ne plus ultra of democ- 


records, minutes, finances, regular meeting places, annual 
conventions, and so forth, were dispensed with, leaving the 


entire fraternal structure to rest upon a whimsical and 


joyable ritual of local authorship and peculiarly 
1ited to the sense of humor of the average male citizen. 
In short, the Ornery and Worthless Men of the World was 


merely an excuse for a “ time.’ 


wholly e 


The charter members went 
forth into the highways and byways, signed up a sufficient 
number of acolytes, initiated them, and forthwith spent all 

realized from the initiation fees and first year's 
food and drink. 
nber forthwith 


lat 
TOSALY Ui 


Once a man became a 
he had earned the right to do a little 
i on his own account, in the knowledge that the 
ceeding class of initiates must pay for his pleasure. 
Doc Bleeker had taken a trip to Rhyolite on some little 
in the Wonder King mine, had been 
promptly seized upon and initiated even unto the seventy- 
returned across the desert to Kelcey’s 
Wells with the germ of a brilliant idea already stirring to 
life in his fraternal being. 


goodly 


matter of gallstor 


eighth degree, and 


* 
* a , Soe 


a 


On and On He Went, the Dust Hiding Him From the Sight of Men 


Why not seize upon this whimsy of Ornery and Worthless 
Men of the World, incorporate it, and make of it a real 
secret society peculiar to the desert; a benevolent and 
fraternal organization, with all the ponderous machinery 
of such, including handgrips, passwords, distress signals, 
distress words, grand hailing sign, an emblem for the lapel, 
sick benefits, funeral fund and a uniformed drill corps! 
Why not, indeed! Such a society, with a membership safe- 
guarded by the most stringent by-laws limiting association 
in the order to bona-fide desert dwellers, would do much to 
cement a broad bond of charity, loyalty and fraternity 
throughout the sovereign state of Nevada. 

The Doe was a natural joiner. His was that cheerful, 
simple, honest nature that finds in a lodge meeting the 
greatest pleasure in life. He would join anything joinable, 
provided it was respectable. Once a month he would 
motor eighty miles to Goldfield to attend a meeting of the 
Masonic lodge there, and on the way back he would stop 
over in Yerington to look in on the Knights of Pythias. 
For fully twenty-five years he had been engaged continu- 
ously in a mysterious operation known as “going through 
the chairs,”’ and was the possessor of numerous gold badges 
studded with chip diamonds to prove that he had nego- 
tiated many of these difficult courses successfully. 

He knew everybody—and loved them. If he met a 
stranger wearing an emblem of one of his many lodges 
forthwith the worthy fellow would advance the grand 
hailing signal and exchange cards. By this means he came 
in time to know many horse thieves. In his coat lapel he 
wore the Hello-Bill button with the clock that has stopped 
at eleven o'clock, and any time that fateful hour struck with 
Doc Bieeker in the Stagger Inn he silently drank a toast 
to the departed brethren. He belonged to the Moose, the 
Owls, the Red Men, the Foresters, the Masons, the Native 
Sons of the Golden West, the Odd Fellows, the Eagles 
and a dozen others. His monthly dues and fraternal in- 
surance kept him poor; his kindly person was a perfect 
arsenal of teeth, claws, horns and kindred evidences of 
departed animal life. 

In his professional capacity Doc Bleeker was always giv- 
ing special rates to his fraternal brethren; hence he had a 
tremendous practice, to fully half of which he never pre- 
sented a bill and from the other half of which he managed 
by great industry to collect sufficient to enable him to keep 
pace with his assorted fraternal incubi. On the whole he 
was the best-loved man in Kelcey’s Wells, because he was 
absolutely truthful in all things, unselfish and generous in 
his service, and possessed withal that vast underlying 
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sympathy which is a doctor's greatest asset. 
He was never so unhappy as when he lost a 
patient, and neverso happy as when, in lodge 
assembled, he drew up resolutions of regret 
for the benefit of the widow of a departed 
brother. 

There are hundreds of thousands of people 
like Doc Bleeker. Without them fraternity, 
loyalty and charity would be at a low ebb 
and books on our vanishing wild life would 
have no sale to speak of. 

The longer Doc Bleeker thought over the 
idea of organizing a secret society all his own, 
the more feasible and dazzling did the prop- 
osition seem. Also, since he was brother to 
all men, it happened that in the simplicity of 
his nature he took the matter up one dull day 
in the Stagger Inn when the only persons 
present were Lafe Darby, Jimmy the Cricket, 
Faro Dan and The Butterfly Kid. They 
listened respectfully, and their approving 
silence spurring the doctor on to greater 
flights of oratory and ambition, the latter 
finally concluded a glowing verbal prospectus 
with this remark: 

“Gentlemen, what’s the matter with in- 
corporating Kelcey’s Wells Chapter, No. 1, 
Ornery and Worthless Men of the World? 
There are five of us present—just sufficient 
for purposes of incorporation. I'll write the 
ritual myself and frame up the by-laws and 
constitution.” 

The Butterfly Kid looked at Faro Dan, 
both looked at Lafe Darby, Lafe looked at 
Jimmy the Cricket and Jimmy the Cricket 
set out five glasses. 

“By common consent it’s a go,”’ said Faro 
Dan. “And;’ headded humorously, “ barrin’ 
yourself, Doc, I shore don’t know where you 
could find four more ornery or wuthless men 
than me an’ the Butterfly an’ Lafe here an’ 
the Cricket.” 

“What'll be the initiation?’’ Lafe Darby 
queried anxiously. He was desirious of join 
ing but feared a prohibitive tariff. 

“Whatever it is I'll pay it for you, Lafe, 
the Butterfly Kid assured him. ‘ You're 
too doggone ornery and worthless, you sot, 
not to sit in this game. You'll add a heap 
o’ tone to the order.” 

Doc Bleeker downed his customary refreshment—a 
thimbleful of brandy of a quality not elsewhere obtainable 
in Kelcey’s Wells and imported by Jimmy the Cricket for 
the medico’s exclusive use—and rushed off to his office, 
there to batter out laboriously with one finger the Articles 
of Incorporation and a constitution and by-laws for Kel- 
cey’s Wells Chapter, No. 1, Ornery and Worthless Men of 
the World. He culled liberally from his umlimited source 
of supply in the literature of other orders, fixed the initia- 
tion fee at twenty-five dollars and the monthly dues at two 
dollars and a half, with sick benefits of twenty-five dollars 
a week and death benefits of two hundred and fifty dollars 
to the widow of the deceased brother, payable immediately 
upon proof of death, said proof to be satisfactory to the 
order. 

For two days he neglected his practice while he toiled at 
this labor of love, after which he had a public stenographer 
put it into shape and called a preliminary meeting in the 
pack room of the Stagger Inn. Here the five incorporators 
signed the articles of incorporation—there was no capital 
stock—put the seal of their approval on the by-laws and 
constitution, levied an assessment of twenty-five dollars 
each, and sent the articles of incorporation, together with 
Doc Bleeker’s check for the corporation tax, to the secre- 
tary of state at Carson City. Then, while awaiting the 
receipt of their charter, they returned to their individual 
vocations. 

The boom tide was at the flood in Kelcey’s Wells when 
that charter arrived. Doc Bleeker had some literature 
ready and he, Faro Dan, the Butterfly Kid and Jimmy the 
Cricket let no guilty man escape. 

The idea was voted a winner, but not, we grieve to say, 
on its merits. To the mercurial public of Kelcey’s Wells 
there was something attractive in a lodge of Ornery and 
Worthless Men of the World. The name itself interested 
them, for the desert is the natural home of whimsical nomen- 
clature that delights in paradox and irony; but what really 
did the work was the personality of the five charter mem- 
bers. Consider these worthies for a brief paragraph: 

Doc Bleeker has already been explained. Faro Dan and 
the Butterfly Kid were square gamblers. Beyond the pale 
they were, but square. And who, may we ask, ever met a 
square gambler that didn’t under the acid assay more pure 
gold to the ounce than all the smug guardians of a brother's 
morals that ever decried the Goddess of Chance? Echoes 
answer “‘Nobody.”’ A square gambler off duty is the gen- 
tlest, kindest, most charitable institution in life, and gen- 
erally he belongs to that lodge whose motto is “Charity 
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without ostentation’’; most generally still he is one of the 


few members to conform to the motto! As for Jimmy the 
Cricket, he was a bartender and knew himself for a nobody; 
wherefore he desired to be some body and fixed his longing 
Lafe Darby, headed 
downhill for the Gates of Oblivion, did not, in his own clas- 





gaze on the regalia of Senior Warde 


sical language, care a damn, but it did please Lafe and his 
fellow incorporators to reflect that in lodge at least they 
ere the equals of all men! 

To see these worthies, with all the assurance of a quin- 
tet of deacons, organizing and running a secret sox lety 
conceived in charity, loyalty and fraternity, tic kled the 
sense of humor of Kelcey’s Wells. Kelcey’s Wells was mak- 
money is round and made to 


ing its money fast and easy 


roll, and it was said that Faro Dan as Worthy Chaplain of 
the Ornery and Worthless Men of the World was alone 


Ergo, Kelcey ’s Wells, desir- 
ing diversion, laughed, paid its money cheerfully and took 


worth the price of admission 


a chance 
Within six months Kelcey’s Wells Chapter, No. 1, 
O.& W.M.0.T.W 


a membership that included mine owners, prospectors, 





, had a membership of one thousand 


gamblers, barkeepers, millionaires for a day, swampers, 
dance-hall proprietors, mining engineers, bankers, brokers 


ind bookkeepers The slog in of the order was charity, 


loyalty and fraternity, and it re q iired thirteen blackballs 
to deny an applicant membership. Nobody was ever 


blackballed 
They made Lafe Darby 


him in the anteroom to receive the counterTsign on lodge 


Junior Warden and stationed 
nights. There was some discussion as to the wisdom of this 
Bleeker said it might put some backbone 
into Lafe should he 


particularly since the appointment carried with it Lafe’s 


course, Dut Doe 


ye given a position of trust and honor, 


pledge not to get drunk on Thursdays, in order that he 


might not appear to disgrace the order on lodge nights. 
The Doe argued that by starting Lafe in at the lowest rung 
of the ladder that way and treating him as a human being, 
the lost one might be fired with an ambition to go through 
y and decency must go hand in 
hand with such a vaunting love of glory, eve ntually the 
Ornery and Worthik Men might justify their existence 


by snatk hing this alcohol-soaked brand from spontaneous 





the chairs, and since sobriety 


( ombust lor 


After receivin 


1) 


a brother in the anteroom on lodge nights 
y to lift a little wicket in the lodge-room 
door and w hisper I oarsely to the Senior Warden 


Jimmy the Cricket: ‘ Brother So-and-So, with (or without 


. 
it was Lafe’s dut 


otherwise 


the countersign !”’ 
Quite naturally these two offices fell to Lafe and the 
Cricket, it being thought best to couple them in the betting 
s it were, for when Lafe’s alcoholic breath came wheezing 
through the wicket when announcing a brother it had no 
effect on the Senior 
Ww arden, whom iong 
association had ret 
dered immune to that 
sort of thing. 
rhe Butterfly Kid 
was the organist. He 
] 


could play the piano 





held no terrors 
im What he did 
know he faked 


Faro Dan 





pening and closing the 
ioage with prayer. A 


hshift boss from 








l Princess was 
the Grand Marshal, a 


consumptive telegraph 





operator named Slim 
William was financial 
secretary, for the rea 
son that the position 
carried a salary of 
twenty-five dollars 
a month and Slim 
William needed the 
money Moreover, ac 
ording to Doc Bleeker, 
he wasn’t going to last 
Billy 


Catheart, the cas 


long anyway. 





of the First Bank and 
rrust Company, wa 


Senior Poten 





a fly-by-night 





tockbroker was the 
Worthy Junior Poter 

tate, and Doc Bleeker, 
lovir gly alluded to as 
the Father of the Order, 
was Worthy Supreme 


Potent 


te 
alt 
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At the first meeting of the order one hundred Orner 
and Worthless Men presented themselves for initiatior 
The real initiation was a sole mn and a holy thir g. as co 
ducted by Doc Bleeker; but when the candidates wer: 
turned over to the Committee on Side Degrees with tne 
big Cornish shift boss as master of ceremonies, a n« and 
vital interest was certain to be aroused 

That was a true philosopher who stated that 
sweeps clean, even though he did expound the ol 
The new order was a success from the start It was a ne 
note in life, and since man is naturally an adventuro 
animal it followed that within three months Kelce 
Wells Chapter, No. 1,0. & W. M. O. T. W., had a memb« 


ship of five hundred, at whicl point Doe Bleeker, a x 


an organizer as ever lived, closed the roll of charter mer 
bers and raised the initiation fee to fifty doll 

Now, in the desert, as elsewhere, man is human. Pro 
He buys on the principle that if it come 


high it must be good 


ably more so 


ing the denial merely serves to stimulate the desire for 
possession. Doc Bleeker organized a whirlwind member 
ship campaign, rented the Opera House, and held a mor 
ster initiation of two hundred and thirty-seven candidates 
It was an open meeting, to which the ladies of the camp 


were invited and permitted to glimpse all of that portion of 
the ritual not sacredly secret After the ceremonic i 
dance followed, and after the dance there was a midnight 
supper at the Palace Hotel— price five dollars per couple 


In accordance with a decree issued by the Wort! 
S ipreme Potentate all of the officers wore dress suits, and 
that was the knockout blow. Whatif Faro Dan, the But 
terfly Kid, Jimmy the Cricket and Lafe Darby had never 
worn a dress suit in all their adventurous lives? Nothing 
Doc Bleeker had a local tailor measure them and sent those 
measurements to a dress-suit rental parlor in Reno, whic} 
did the rest. 

Lafe Darby was so proud of himself he stayed sober 
practically all of Wednesday and took only half a dozen 
drinks on Thursday. 
he remembered he h 


off from the tubs early on Thursday and come up to the 


In this unaccustomed mental state 
ud a wife, and suggested that she 





Opera House to see him in his dress suit and his new regalia 
as Junior Warden. When the poor, worn little creaturs 
saw Lafe that night, her broken heart fluttered with some 
thing of the old girlish thrill that had been hers in the day 

when she had first met Lafe, a joyous follower of boom 
camps and not yet claimed by the bettleimp. Doc Bleeker 
found her crying for joy in the alley outside the stage door, 
whither she had retreated to be alone with her ecsta 
he hunted up Lafe and gave him five dollars together with 
orders, under pain of expulsion from his office of Junior 
Warden, to take his wife down to the Palace Hotel for 
supper following the free dance after the initiation. 
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across to the express office, expressed them to San Francisco 

nd same train. In San Francisco he 
cached the coin in a huge safe-deposit box, returning to 
the locus of his labors in Kelcey’s Wells in time to discover 
that life is filled with quite a number of things. 

l'o begin, the panic had arrived, and the First Bank and 
l'rust Company was in charge of a representative of the 
tate bank examiner, who stated that, owing to the number 
f loans made on lithographed paper of little or doubtful 

the bank might possibly pay ten cents on the dollar. 
Whereupon Doe shook hands with himself until he dis- 
overed that his automobile had been replevined for failure 
to meet his note. Simultaneously the ore bodies in the Big 
Princess had petered out, a San Francisco paper house had 
uttached the press and the gas engine of the local palladium 
f liberty, black pneumonia was abroad in the camp, the 
outward hegira had commenced and all was over. 

The suppression of the Kelcey’s Wells Argus was a dis- 
tinct blow to Doe Bleeker, inasmuch as it deprived him of 
the opportunity of informing the Ornery and Worthless 
Men of the World that the funds of the order were safe. 
He had planned a front-page story that would have made 
him the idol of all Ornery and Worthless Men, and the lack 
of opportunity irked him sore. 

Accordingly he sought the recording secretary, who pre- 

ded over the membership records, being minded to sug- 
gest to that functionary the advisability of a circular letter 
notifying the brothers of the ability of the Ornery and 
Worthless Men to weather the storm. 

Alas! the recording secretary, late timekeeper on the 
day shift of the Big Princess, having seen the handwriting 
on the wall, had emigrated. Interest in his own 
affairs had been paramount, so he had merely turned 
over his records to Slim William and departed, no man 
could say where 

Maybe Slim William can give me the names from 
his ledger accounts,” the doctor thought, and forth- 
with turned his steps toward Slim William's lonely 
tent the outskirts of the town. 

He found Slim William dying and delirious. 

“Slim William,” he called into the deaf ears, “ what 
have you done with the records of the lodge?”’ 

Slim William opened his big blue eyes and gazed at 
the doctor solemnly. 

“Worthy Supreme Potentate,”” he gasped, “‘the 
recording — secretary left. I—got a—another one 
of —-those hemorrhages—and I took 
everything —to-—-to—ah, doc, I’m dying ¥ 

For an hour Doc Bleeker labored to keep Slim 
William alive, to bring him out of his delirium for a 
period sufficient to enable him to relate what he had 
done with the books of the order. Eventually he 
thought he had succeeded, and once more he put the 
ill-important question. Slim William smiled, for he 
was about to leave the desert where tuberculosis had 
claimed him, a poor prisoner of fate, for three years, 

id Doe bent to hear him answer: 

‘O Lord thanks that—Thou hast 
permitted us — to: more in council—to 
pro-mul-gate the spirit —of —charity—loyalty—and 
fraternity As we hence, we beseech Thee—O 
Lord— to erring —footsteps—in the 
Grant—us—O Lord—in 
in green fields, where 
the drowsy 
await in—the heavenly 
high—reunion with our brethren—of 
Kel ’s Wells Chapter, No. 1—Order—of—Ornery 

and Worthle S 

He was repeating the closing prayer of Faro Dan, 
Worthy Chaplain! : 

When Slim William was gone Doc Bleeker searched 
his poor shack, but found no trace of the lodge records. 

He would have liked to have had a public funeral for Slim 
William, services in the opera house, had not his 
umon sense indicated to him that such a funeral would 
Events of a dubious nature 
were happening too fast in Kelcey’s Wells for the Ornery 
and Worthless Men to forget their own affairs long enough 
r Slim William, so Doe placed the late Worthy 
Financial Secretary in a light auto truck, and he and Faro 
Dan, the Buttertiy Kid, Jimmy the Cricket and Lafe 
Darby followed in a rented touring car. 
He insisted upon bump- 
ing Slim William over one hundred and fifty miles of desert 
and mountain to a haven of rest in a green field down by 
the banks of the Walker River. He had a 
juartet come down from Reno to meet the funeral cortége, 
buried Slim William in style. They read the 
and Worthless Men's burial ritual over him and 
1 the invocation. They had 


followed on the 


alue, 


house on 


damned 


we give Thee 
assemble once 


gG 
our 


ri eousness. 


a haven of rest 
by running water and 


lulled to sleep 


drone of—bees-—we shall 


chapter— on 


with 


be something of a social frost 


to [USS Ove 


Doc was asentimental old chap 


clover laden 
and they 
Urnery 
Faro rendered 
flowers. All realized that the expense was going to over- 
ride the constitution and by-laws, but as the Butterfly 
Kid remarked sincerely, if a trifle profanely: “‘T’ell with 
that.”” They were not men who did things on the half shell. 

Upon his return from Slim William’s funeral Doc 
Bleeker was summoned to the home of Lafe Darby. Mrs. 
tt and Lafe forthwith 


Dan some 


Darby had presented Lafe with twins 


proceeded to drown the memory of this dual misfortune in 
strong drink and fought an inoffensive citizen. He was 
jailed for battery and vagrancy and cost the doctor ten 
dollars for a fine in the local law mill. Then measles came 
to assist the black pneumonia in the eradication of Kel- 
cey’s Wells, and all in all Doc Bleeker was such a busy man 
for the succeeding three months that he was unable to 
attend a single meeting of the Ornery and Worthless Men. 
Since it seemed somewhat sacrilegious to convene without 
him, by common consent the weekly meetings were aban- 
doned until matters should adjust themselves somewhat. 

When eventually Doc Bleeker found time to turn from 
his professional and personal affairs and devote some atten- 
tion to his fraternal duties his discoveries frightened him. 
The only records of the order extant were a carbon copy of 
the constitution and by-laws, which the worthy doctor 
discovered in his desk, and the articles of incorporation, 
which were on record in the archives of the secretary of 
state. Even the great seal was missing. They had to order 
a new one. 

Now, Doc had been keeping to himself, for weak human 
purposes of self-aggrandizement, the news that the funds 
were safe. He had looked fondly forward to the day when 
he should find time to pass the word for a big rally of 
Ornery and Worthless Men, and in a ringing speech tell 
them all. He had planned a banquet on the first anniver- 
sary of the installation of the order, but now that the 
membership records were lost he realized that a calamity 
had overtaken Kelcey’s Wells Chapter, No. 1. 

However, he issued a verbal call for a meeting, and on 
a certain Thursday night the lodge met. Alas! the old 


Dec Bleeker Found Her Crying for Joy 


reckless spirit of joyous abandon that characterizes the 
boom mining camp failed to respond to that call, for Kelcey’s 
Wells had run its race. No longer was it the greatest boom 
camp on earth, but a little, sordid, neglected desert village, 
which with the passing of a few years would disintegrate 
and disappear entirely. 

To anybody but an optimist like Doc Bleeker the sight 
of the dozen Ornery and Worthless Men who slouched into 
the hall that night merely to while away a dull evening 
would have been productive of at least a suspicion that the 
ancient law of the survival of the fittest was about to 
operate in the case of Kelcey’s Wells. But Doc was a true 
Argonaut. He would not—could not—believe that the 
blight was aught but a mere passing depression. He was 
long on Big Princess stock and believed that the lost 
lead would be found again. Hence, since the wish is ever 
father to the thought, Doc Bleeker believed, as all fanatics 
believe— because they believe! 

“Things are a little quiet now, brothers,” he explained, 
after announcing the news that the funds of the order were 
intact and receiving as a reward a meager and unenthusi- 
astic hand-clapping, “but they’ll pick up in a little while 
and we'll begin hearing from ‘the brothers again. This 
money flurry has frightened a lot of weaklings, but the 
Ornery and Worthless Men of the World are not easily 
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frightened, and we shall save at least half our membership. 
When times begin to pick up a little we'll take a degree 
team over to Rhyelite and install another chapter.” 

But things did not pick up as the doctor prophesied. 
He inserted advertisements in the leading Nevada news- 
papers, advising all Ornery and Worthless Men of Kelcey’s 
Wells Chapter, No. 1, of the miraculous salvation of the 
bank account; that owing to the panic six months’ dues 
had been remitted, and that any wandering brother who 
would forward the countersign by mail would, in the 
absence of the lodge records, be deemed a member in good 
standing and retained as such, provided he continued to 
forward his monthly dues. 

Many of the brethren read this advertisement, but none 
replied to it. Kelcey’s Wells was a pricked bubble, and 
now that they were removed from the atmosphere of 
hysteria that surrounds a boom camp they wondered how 
it had happened that they had ever been so foolish as to 
throw away twenty-five dollars for the privilege of being 
foolish! Pay their dues? It was to laugh! Throw more 
good money away after bad, and money, good or bad, as 
scarce as hairs on a lizard? Not if they knew what they 
were doing—and they did. Moreover, fully half of those 
who read the doctor’s advertisement had forgotten the 
countersign! A few could not afford the monthly dues, or 
the price of a journey to Kelcey’s Wells for the 
of campaigning for a reduction, while others declined to 
believe the doctor’s tale of salvage and marveled that one 
ordinarily so decent and dependable should stoop to such 
a palpable bunko game wherewith to glean the price of a 
ticket out of a dead camp. 

While waiting for his advertising campaign to 
reunite the Ornery and Worthless Men, Doc Bleeker 
took heart of hope, reorganized the lodge, elected 
new Officers and did a little proselyting—this latter, 
however, without success, for Kelcey’s Wells was, 
in truth, “gone bust.’”” Doc couldn’t seem to realize 
this. He merely complained that money was pretty 
tight and things pretty quiet, but they would pick 
up, see if they didn’t. 

Of course they did not. Slowly but with deadly 
certainty the population of Kelcey’s Wells continued 
to wane, taking its quota of Ornery and Worthless 
Men with each new hegira, until the chapter was 
reduced to the extremity of meeting once a month 
Came a time presently when but for Doc Bleeker, 
Jimmy the Cricket, Lafe Darby, Faro Dan and the 
Butterfly Kid, who resolutely refused to give up the 
fraternal ghost, the chapter would beyond doubt have 
suspended its meetings entirely. The proprietor of 
the Stagger Inn had flitted, and Jimmy the Cricket, 
who coveted a business of his own, had bought him 
out on the advice of Doc Bleeker, who assured him 
the camp was bound to boom again. Naturally Lafe 
Darby retained his old position at the Stagger Inn 
bar, for he believed in patronizing a fraternal brother 
when he had any money to spend. Moreover, when 
in the financial doldrums the distress word and the dis- 
tress signal would often work on Jimmy the Cricket 

Faro Dan and the Butterfly Kid had long since emi- 
grated to Toquina City, sixty miles distant, for as the 
needle of a compass points unerringly to the magnetic 
north, so Dan and the Butterfly followed the cash 
Nevertheless, they were loyal to Kelcey’s Wells and 
Doc Bleeker. Once a month they would fold their 
respective layouts and come across in the auto stage 
to Kelcey’s Wells to attend the meeting of the Ornery 
and Worthless Men. 

Eventually, however, came a time when even Doc 
Bleeker’s optimism was not proof against the indu- 
bitable evidence that Kelcey’s Wells was, in Faro 
Dan’s terminology, a white chip on a dead card. This 
evidence arrived in the shape of the financial secre 

tary’s report at a time when the chapter had on its roll 
of membership fifteen Ornery and Worthless Men. Ata 
certain monthly meeting the financial secretary reported 
that owing to nonpayment of dues nine of the fifteen were 
up for expulsion! 

“Let ’em go,” growled Doc Bleeker passionately. 
haven’t any more loyalty than a pack of coyotes!” 

Faro Dan moved their expulsion. Lafe Darby seconded 
it, and membership in Kelcey’s Wells Chapter, No. 1, 
Ornery and Worthless Men of the World, had dwindled to 
the five original incorporators and the former Worthy 
Junior Potentate, the fly-by-night stockbroker, who had 
long since flown to other and more fruitful fields, but who, 
nevertheless, had maintained himself in good standing 
although he had not attended a meeting since before the 
panic. He was a shrewd little Jew, by name Miltor 
Selinsky. With the financial acumen of his race he had 
looked into the future, foretelling to himself the very 
motion which Faro Dan now proceeded to make. That 
ornery and worthless individual rose in his place as Senior 
Potentate, saluted with the sign of the order and addressed 
the Supreme Potentate as follows: 

“Worthy Supreme Potentate! Three ago 
brothers here present conceived this here order in c} 
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FOLLOWING OUR NOSES 


By Woods Hutchinson, Al. M.,M. D. 


ILLUSTRATED 


HERE are more things in a 
nose than e’er were dreamt 
of in our philosophies. A 
keen sense of smell is the beginning of wisdom and 
a sniff ir four 


colics. The 


time saves nine—five colds and 


meaning of 


smell goes deep. 

Able and artistic smelling has become one of the 
Lost Arts under civilization. It is one of the proud 
est accomplishments of the savage, and the nose 
of a clever shikari tells him almost as much as a 
It is small wonder that our powers of 
smell have weakened and faded; the marvel is that 
I not lost them From our 


earliest infancy there is a veritable conspiracy of 


wolf’s does. 
we have 


altogether. 


silence and suppression against our olfactory pow- 


ers. Don’t sniff, don’t smell at your food, don’t 
turn up your nose at things or people! All our 


other senses are honored and coddled and assisted 
in their development in every possible way. 

We | 
tion and oratory to train and develop our sense 


of hearing, and every slightest departure 





1ave colleges of music and schools of elocu- 


from 
euphony or good form in our accent is carefully and 
persistently corrected. Fully 
education is devoted to the sense of sight 


two-thirds of our 
train- 
ing our eyes to distinguish variations of light and 
shade, of color and outline, and to interpret the 
meaning of those extraordinary little crooks and 
scrawls we term writing and printing. The higher 
harmonies of vision, under the name of art, occupy 
a whole kingdom of our mental and educational 
activities, and the tortures inflicted on the young 





in the form of drawing lessons and five-finger exercises 
would make angels weep; but who ever heard of a class 
¥sthetics? 
ed sense of smell would protect 


two of 


in nasal training or a Professor of Olfactory 
Yet and well-trair 
us from as many dangers as any 


a kee n 


our other senses, 











is as valuable a guide to conduct, influences our likes and 
dislikes, and is a source of as much enjoyment and wsthetic 
delight as either our much-praised eagle eyes or Wagnerian 


} 


be to our pride of intellect and 


ears. Humil 


culture, fully one-third of what we 


ating as it may 
are ple ased to term our 
hinking is done with our noses, 
to half our judgments of « 
ments, foods or friends. 

One reason why that state of 


good form” 


and we literally smell our 






ver character or condi- 


way 


suspended animation which 
ided to 


our senses is that it is 


we call and repose of manner has dex 


ignore 


afraid of it 


the evidence of the first of 


Its messages are so vital and fundamental, 
our instinctive responses to them are so moving and irre- 


ratively 


i ativ 


figu close our mental nos- 


silly little 
lukewarm emotions within 


pressible, that unless we 
trils to them they will smash to smithereens the 
goldfish bowl of conventional, 


which we preter to swim 


Shakspere Improved 


THE nose is the expert taster and official tester for our 
entire commissary department air, water 


1ood, tosay 


nothing of our fellow man; and its prominent position in 
the very forefront of our countenance is no mere accident 
forward, craglike, in that dangerous prominence 
and sl ining for the 


outrageous fortune 


which renders it such an € mark 


slings and arrows of especially 


when poked into other people’s business solely that it 
may overhang the mouth and be in a position to pass 
] idgment on every spoonful of food shoveled into that 
aperture. Worse yet it has to lead a double life, for we 


taste as well as smell with our nose, and our luckless 
beak” harbors two out of our five senses. 
It is our most ad- 


anced and 
outpost in our lifelong 
ght for food and air, 
has as keen a scent for 


important 


orruption of any sort as 
a graft-investigation 
committee; and few and 
far between are the un- 
sound foods or unwhole- 
some drinks that can get 
by without evoking its 
To 
paraphrase one of the 
familiar 
tions that are reverber- 
ating about us: 
Toth 
ind it must 
the night the day, 


ringing challenge. 


most quota- 


ne own nose be true, 


follow,. as 
; 


Thou canst not then be 


false to inner man, 


By the Mercy of 
Heaven, Pomades are 
Now Looked On With Horror 
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Pets 


a 


“Camet, Pure Camet, One Whiff of Which is All Arabialt"’ 


However, we ignore so many of our faithful sentry’ 
warnings that it is litthe wonder, after twenty or thirty 
years of what we are pleased to term civilization and edu- 
cation, if he gets discouraged and may even fall asleep at 
his post. Three-fourths of the difference between the scent 
of civilized man and of the savage, between that of n 
and of the animals, is due to the neglect and even « 
tempt with which we have treated his challenges 

Since the craze for the new psychology, with its reactior 
and perception tests, set in, various squads of savages have 
been bribed to submit themselves reluctantly to the 
sackings of its incomprehensible curiosity. And thoug! 
the conclusions they would draw from certain musky and 
marshy and smoky smells would be far more informing and 
accurate than those of the average European, yet 
came to actual delicacy of sense of smell and quickness o 


wher 


discrimination between strange odors they showed surpr 
ingly little fundamental superiority to the scenting powers 
C 





of civilized man in good health and surroundings ivilized 
man not infrequently responds to more smells and dis 
criminates more accurately between them than the savage 
because he has been accustomed to a greater i ‘ 
smells, both pleasant and unpleasant, than his savage 
com peer 

In fine, there appears to be no reasonable doubt that 
the olfactory equipment with which the p Ose al the 
tenement-house baby start out in life is practica he 
tical; and if given the same degree of training is capable of 
eq ially remarkat ieats 

The question of superiority or ir feriority betwee our 
sense of smell and that of the animals is more difficult to 


determine—first, because it is difficult to be sure just how 





to interpret the responses we get from animals to var 


odors and sounds; second, because smells and their re 
tions play so much more powerful and fundamental a part 
in the life of animals than they doin ourown. Itis not ) 


much to Say, for instance, that the whole basis or ground 


work of the dog’s mind and consciousness, or whatever 
approach to these he may have, rests on smells and 


the memories connected wit! 
to him are literally 


we so habitually misquote 


them. All compariso 
{ 


“odorous” in the original sense 
] ] + 
Yet, curiously enough so far as actual tests o 


scenting power are possibie, there are very few fea 
of canine scenting i ! 
cated byman. The Bushmenof Africa and the Gonds 
of India can puzzle out and follow the trail of a zebra 


or giraffe or panther in a way that no breed of hunting 


and tralling that cannot be 


dog is able to equal. 
It is only fair to say 
superiority depends on their keener and better-trained 


however, that some of this 


sense of sight and the wider deductions they are 
to draw from what they see. 
be gathered from their a 
they follow bent almost double, with their noses only 
a couple of feet from the ground, snuffin 
and when at fault getting 
literally nosing out the spoor—and from what they 
themselves say, they depend quite as much on their 
sense of smell as on that of sight. 
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rebellious locks, so as to slick them down to the glossy, oily 
moothness he so much admired, are now looked on with 
horror, yet it is astonishing what a steady demand for 
perfume-producing substances of various sorts still exists. 
Not one-tenth of the musk of commerce could possibly be 
derived from the limited genuine source — the slight, 
graceful-looking, gazellelike little animal that inhabits 
Northern India and Tibet. Some is derived from flowers 
or certain musky-scented plants; but the bulk of it comes 
from such at first sight improbable sources as that loud- 
smelling varmint of India and South Asia, the civet cat, 
and even—dreadful to relate—the polecat and the skunk. 
These, after treatment with acids and other methods of 
denaturizing, are said to yield a product that for fragrance 
and pungency is far superior to the original variety. 

It is actually declared—though on how good authority 
I know not— that nearly all our innumerable and poetically 
named varieties of perfumes and scents are derived from six 
or seven original basic scents of most plebeian origin, of 
which animal musk is the most important and widely used. 

Cologne is not the only place where delicate perfume is 
derived from Seven Smells. Some of our most beautifully 
named and exquisitely distilled perfumes never got any 
nearer the flowers whose names they bear than the lovely 
pictures on the bottles, but trace their real origin to some 
of the most loud-smelling cages in the Small Cats’ House at 
the Zoo. All credit, however, to the chemist, who can turn 
plain Extract of Civet Cat into the delicate perfume of 
Pussy Wiliow! 

Though the civet cat, the musk deer and the beaver have 
played the leading parts and furnished the trade names, 
the scent glands of a vast number of other animals have 
been pressed into service by both savage and civilized man, 
so that between these and the vegetable gums and oils or 
seeds which are capable of yielding fragrance, nearly one- 
fourth of the Oriental and tropical trade of the Middle 
Ages was made up of various perfumes. Spices formed one 
of the principal stock-in-trade articles of the bazaars, the 
marts, and the traveling peddler; in fact, the French name 
for a grocery, épicerie, is simply a softening of espicerie, or 
spicery. And, to step into a more transcendental atmos- 
phere, our dignified and technical biological term species 
comes from the same root, as spices were among the first 
things to be carefully classified and accurately discrimi- 
nated between. 

One of the most singular and vivid demonstrations of the 
real fundamental power over us of our sense of sme!l is the 
extraordinary demand for and trafficin perfumes, mounting 
even in this non-scent-soaked and unpomaded age to 
millions of dollars a year. When one comes to sit down and 
consider it calmly in the dry, white light of reason, the 
sums that primitive humanity was willing to spend and 
the infinite pains it was willing to take simply to smell 
a quality of no conceivable practical utility or 
hygienic advantage whatever—are simply astounding. 

The prominent and well-nigh universal use of perfume 
and incense in ceremonials and religious rites of every 
description points in the same direction. Space, of course, 
forbids entrance upon that enormous and fascinating sub- 
ject here, save to point out that the magician, the shaman 
and the priests have always recognized from earliest times 
the extraordinary power of fragrant and pungent odors in 
appealing to the emotions, along with music and stained 
glass and dancing lights. 

We may smile pityingly over the slavery of animals to 
their noses; but the last laugh would be on us. 


nice 


By Their Smells Shall Ye Know Them 


HESE prominent and powerfully odoriferous scent 

glands form only a small part of the mechanisms for the 
production of specific odors in animals. Scarcely a mam- 
mal or fur-clad animal is known that has not from one to 
a dozen groups of glands which, though they assist also in 
lubricating and keeping glossy the fur, are chiefly useful 
in furnishing a means of recognition. They are scattered 
over every imaginable region of the body from head to tail, 
and furnish the reason for the extraordinarily thorough and 
painstaking, though highly unconventional and uncultured 
way in which strange animals, on meeting, will sniff each 
other over before making up their minds whether to 
fraternize, fight or run. 

['wo large groups of these recognition glands occur in 
rather singular places, where it seems difficult to imagine 
any possible utility for them save as a means of recognition. 
One is the large suborbital gland that occurs just under the 
eye in many species of deer and antelopes. These are 
prominent and curious-looking pouches or sacs ranging 
in size from an almond to half the size of a hen’s egg. They 
open by a crescent-shaped slit in the skin and exude a 
thick, oily fluid. They often have a muscle over them, 
which by squeezing can press out their contents; so that 
the step from this to the famous ejaculator glands of the 
“gen'leman who stole de onions” is not a very long one. 

The next time you visit a zoo or a deer park look care- 
fully under the eyes of the deer or antelopes—the smaller 
the better, for the gazelles show them in their most striking 
degree of development—and you will see these curious 


slitlike openings with, at certain seasons of the year, the 
rounded and bulging outlines of the gland lying behind 
them. 

Another even more common seat for these scent glands 
is in a fold between the toes or divisions of the hoof, where 
they occur in many if not most of the ungulates, or hoofed 
animals—cattle, sheep, deer, pigs and so on. Here they 
apparently offer the means of tracing the track of the herd 
by any members that may have wandered away from it; 
but they have also been used in the most antisocial manner 
by the Powers that Prey, for secretions from these glands 
leave the fatal scented trail that may be followed, with 
the tireless deadliness famous in all literature, by the wolf, 
the panther or the sleuthhound. 

In other species scent glands occur about halfway up 
the leg on the inner side, which is their situation in the 
famous musk deer. One of these glands in one of our best- 
known domestic animals, the pig, broke into literature a 
decade or so ago in a most unexpected manner. 

A sad-eyed disciple of vegetarianism, lifting up his voice 
in lamentation against the sins of the meat eaters and the 
shedders of blood and denouncing the utter abominable- 
ness and unwholesomeness of pork, cited this gland on the 
inner side of the foreleg, with its oily, pulpy secretion, to 
prove that “the whole disgusting animal is simply one 


Some of Our Perfumes Never Got Any Nearer the Flowers 
Than the Lovely Pictures on the Bottles 


mass of rottenness and decay from head to foot, which 
fairly oozes out of him through his pores!”” When it is 
simply, so to speak, his scented pocket handkerchief, 
carried, dandy fashion, in his sleeve, so that his mother 
and brothers may hunt him up and rescue him from his 
piglet scrapes whenever they think he has been away from 
home too long. 

A curious feature about fragrant and odoriferous sub- 
stances, both vegetable and animal, is that so many of 
them are oils or fats, or mixed with fatty substances. And 
of those that are not fatty a very large proportion belong to 
the closely allied group of resins, balsams, terpenes and 
so-called oils—such as oil of cloves, oil of cassia, oil of 
anise; and even the delicate and evasive scents of flowers, 
when distilled down to the uttermost, yield oils—like oil of 
roses, oil of bergamot, oil of geranium or lavender. 

Not only are perfumes often oils, but they have an 
extraordinary affinity for oils and fats and penetrate them 
very quickly—a homely illustration of which is furnished 
by the painful celerity with which butter will absorb the 
flavor of any strong-smelling substance left near it in the 
cellar or ice box. 

Indeed, we are coming to believe that the sensations 
produced in the brain by smells are due to their penetration 
of and combining with the delicate fat—lecithin—which 
forms two-thirds of the bulk of our nerve cells. 

Certain it is that the action of strong anesthetics, like 
chloroform and ether, which have a most pungent and 
penetrating odor, depends largely on their power to com- 
bine with and partially dissolve the fat bodies in our nerve 
cells. And even milder ones, like alcohol and benzine, are 
powerful fat solvents as well as strongly odoriferous; so 
that we literally dissolve into unconsciousness when we 
take ether and are melted rather than ‘‘soaked”’ when 
dead-drunk. 

One of the most unexpected recent contributions to the 
physiology of odors, in fact, has come from the surgical 
clinic. Certain anesthetists, casting about for a pleasing 
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introduction to the smell of ether and a means of inducing 
children or nervous women patients to begin inhaling freely, 
hit on the idea of dropping first into the inhaler or on the 
napkina little aromatic perfume, and then adding the ether 
later, drop by drop. 

It succeeded even better than they had hoped, for the 
little patients, having once started breathing in the per- 
fume freely, hardly seemed to notice when the ether began 
to be added and could be put to sleep without knowing 
they had done anything but smell hard two or three times 
at the perfume. Not only so, but much to our surprise the 
amount of ether needed to produce unconsciousness after 
this preliminary perfume inhaling was much less than 
before; and further tests showed good reason for believing 
that inhalingstrong perfumes, particularly of aromatic oils, 
either had an anesthetic effect on the nerve centers or 
greatly increased the narcotic effects of ether. 

Possibly some of our intense and rapturous enjoyment of 
perfumes may be due to a sort of mild narcotization or 
gentle intoxication which their inhalation produces. And 
even our fondness for surrounding ourselves with a deli 
cately perfumed atmosphere—scenting our clothing, our 
linen, our parlors, burning joss sticks and standing rose-leaf 
bowls about—is perhaps founded on a real sense of drowsy 
comfort, of gentle bienfaisance—like the memory of a good 
dinner—which their soothing fumes produce in us. 

This close connection between oils and perfumes is 
almost universal in animal scents, all of which, from castor 
and musk to hoof and hair glands, are of an oily, pomadelike 
nature. This is true also of the commonest source of all 
animal odors—the secretion of the sweat glands. Indeed, 
most of the scent glands seem to be special developments 
of these. Perspiration consists of about ninety-nine per 
cent water and one per cent creamy oil, in order to carry 
out its two chief functions—evaporation of heat and keep- 
ing the skin soft, supple and waterproof. This one per cent 
of oil, which is left on the skin when the water evaporates, 
has, like all animal fats, a slightly fragrant odor, half 
aromatic and half acid. 


Nature's Perfect Coldcream 


HIS natural coldcream is the source of such specific 

odor as is possessed by the human species; and varia- 
tions in its make-up give each individual his special aura 
or olfactory personality—his projected astral body, so to 
speak, 

That the human race, like all other species of animals, 
has a specific odor is unmistakably proved by the fact that 
our trail can be followed by bloodhounds— indeed, by most 
kinds of dogs—as well as by wolves, panthers, lions and 
tigers. And every hunter knows that he must move heaven 
and earth to keep down the wind from his game, or the first 
whiff of his scent will send it flying. 

Though wescarcely notice it ourselves or in our customary 
companions, each variety of the human race complains 
bitterly of the disagreeable odor of the others—the English- 
man of the Chinaman; the white of the negro; and the 
Eskimo of the Indian. The amusing feature of it is that 
the complaints are mutual; and each race is quite sure 
that its own aroma is of the most delicate and fragrant 
type, while the other’s is simply intolerable. 

Of course there is a fly in the ointment here, as every- 
where else. This natural coldcream, though perfectly 
inoffensive—indeed, it is rather agreeable when fresh 
like other creams and fats quickly sours and becomes 
rancid if left on the skin, and gives rise to the well-known 
sour or sweaty smell of unchanged garments or unbathed 
skins to which the courtier in King Henry IV refers when 
he chastises the seldom-washed rustic who presumes to 
come “ betwixt the wind and his nobility.” This is Nature’s 
gentle and persuasive method of putting a premium on 
spotless cleanliness. 

The glands supplying the skin and feathers of birds 
possess similar oily odors, as shown by the familiar power 
of setters and pointers to wind a flock of quail or a covey of 
prairie chickens two hundred yards away. Certain asth- 
matics cannot sleep on ordinary pillows on account of the 
sneezing set up by the odor of the feathers, which is almost 
imperceptible to the ordinary nostril; but, generally 
speaking, birds seem to depend on or be guided very little 
by smell, though pigeons are said to make themselves at 
home quicker in new cotes if they are supplied with scent 
balls of clay mixed with oil of aniseed. 

The classic fishy smell, by which the finny tribes mark 
their place on the menu, is due to sticky mucous secretions 
of the glands, which lubricate and waterproof their skins 
“to keep ze fiss from leakin’,”” as the four-year-old said 
Smells diffuse so slowly in water, however, that the nose 
probably plays a very minor part in placid piscine 
psychology. 

The only other branch of the animal kingdom in which 
smell plays an influential part is that of the insects. Every 
one has read of the loves of the bees and the flowers—the 
powerful way in which bees, butterflies and other insects 
are drawn to the nectar cups by the wide-flung scent of the 
blossoms, and the part played by such insects in fertiliza- 
tion. Insects also have body odors of their own, which are 
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greatly used for recognition and finding purposes; for 
instance, if a single female moth be placed in a cloth- 
covered cage out in a meadow on a June night, within an 
hour there will be a dozen males of the species perched on 
the outer surface of the cage, though not a single one was 
in sight when it was first brought out. 

This scent attraction is, in fact, most basely utilized by 
collectors who are anxious to obtain good specimens of a 
particular species. It was found by Lubbock and Fabre, 
in their patient and painstaking studies of bees and ants, 
that the way in which a successful forager brought the 
news of food to the ant hill or the hive was by the smell of 
it on her head and body. Every beekeeper is ruefully 
aware of the extraordinary sensitiveness of bees to odors 
of another sort; for if once one bee loses its temper and 
stings while a hive is being handled, instantly the whole 
swarm becomes excited and follows suit, the exciting factor 
being the pungent, acrid odor of the formalin ejected by 
each bee as it stings. The more stings given, the madder 
they get. 

The sensitiveness of bees to odors has another practical 
ipplication, which at first sight seems almost incredible 
but which most experienced bee men hold as an article of 





faith—namely, that the success a beekeeper may have i: 
handling his bees very often depends on the question of 
whether his charges like his individual perfume or not. 
The majority of men can get along fairly well with bees 
simply by keeping perfectly cool, moving slowly so as to 
avoid injuring or alarming them, and using good judgment 
generally. 

On the other hand there are individuals at one extreme 
who have a perfectly magical power over these peppery 
little insects and can do almost anything they like with 
them, short of actually crushing or injuring them, without 
provoking any signs of temper. At the other extreme 
there are luckless mortals who never can acquire even a 
bowing acquaintance with the inhabitants of an apiary, 
because every bee they meet stings them at sight or, 
more accurately, at smell 

| have heard farmers and gardeners bitterly complain not 
only that they could not learn to handle bees but that they 
were afraid to work in the same garden or lot with a hive, 
as the “ pesky insex”’ would go twenty or thirty yards out 
of their way apparently for the sole purpose of stinging 
them. The belief among apiarists is, and it is probably well 
founded, thatitisa question of the odor of the perspiration 
and skin glands—the magicians having a perfume that is 
agreeable to the bees, while the Jonahs literally, in the 
language of Scripture, stank in their nostrils. 

Incidentally it might be mentioned that this is not so 
strange as might be thought at first sight, for it is now 
strongly suspected that the remarkable success attained by 
certain individuals, who are not in any way conspicuous 
for unusual skill or bravery, in taming and subduing either 
wild animals or vicious tame ones, like savage horses and 


dogs, is due ina considerable degree to their personal odor's 
being agreeable to the animals. 


The Mystery of Cat Dread Solved 





A ALL events many of these charmers and tamers are 
particularly careful, when first introduced to an animal, 
to let him get a good smell of their clothing or hands before 
they endeavor to touch him or come to close quarters. 
And some of them will take a leaf out of the old she pherd’s 
book and deliberately rub their hands and clothing with 
the skin or odoriferous secretions of other animals belong- 
ing to the same species as the one they wish to tame. 





Perfumes Have an Extraordinary Affinity for 
Oils and Fats 


Some of the most distressing catastrophes 
in which these conquests not infrequently 
end have been due to tae fact that the tamer, 


grown unduly confident by success, suddenly 


goes up to or puts his hand on the animal 





without first giving it an opportunity to catch 











hisscent. The compelling power of humar 
ye over the lion may be great, bi ir most 
appeal may be to his sense ol 

smell 
‘But,”” says some one at once ~ 
noticed any particular difference in t ll 





of people, eithe r those | do not like or those 
I do.” 

One of the singular peculiarities of the 
sense of smeil is that its messages need not 
become clearly conscious in order to produce 
their effects of attraction or repulsion. This 
has been most curiously brought out in our 
studies of asthma and hay fever. Though 
some of the milder forms of hay fever, known 
as rose colds, and so on, are brought about 
by the odor of flows rs, distin tly rec ognized as suc i , most 
of the severer forms are prec ipitated without any conscious 
impression on the sense of smell The mere approac h to 
certain substances for instance, ragweed, a Navajo 
blanket, cottonseed cake or linseed meal—which give off 
emanations to the air, will start the sufferers to sneezing at 
once, though they are conscious of no smell whatever 


Among these sneeze exciters are the odors and aromas of 


The More 
Stings Given, 
the Madder 
They Get 








} ] lik - 
several animals, especialy the horse and the cat some 


asthmatics cannot even ride behind a horse without 
starting an attack of wheezing at once 

It was long a mystery how individuals who suffer from 
that peculiar phobia, the cat dread, were able to tell that 
a cat was in the room, even when it was in a position 
or situation where they could not possibly see it. Finally 
Dr. Weir Mitchell discovered that this was due to subcor 
scious impressions on their sense of smell, as proved by the 
fact that in some cases the 


t announcement that there 


was a cat in the room would be accompanied by a spasm 
of sneezing. Experiments showed that if the animal was 
brought into the room in a glass case or other tight box 
it could be placed within a few inches of the back of the 





head of the cat dreader without his suspecting its presence 
in the slightest degree. 

Even the trail of scent left by a cat could be detected 
half an hour afterward by an ailurophobe, who would 
insist that his béle noire was in the house somewhere and 
even complain of shortness of breath and begin to wheeze 
and gasp, though quite unconscious of any “catty’’ odo 

The curious power possessed by some peo} le of telling 
when some of their acquaintances are in the same room 
with them, even though blindfolded, is probably due to 
similar subconscious olfactory impressions; and possibly 
the intense depression and discomfort some nervous per- 
sons claim to feel whenever a rat or a spider or other smelly 
insect is in the room may have a genuine olfactory basis. 

The so-called aura, or atmosphere of peace and happi 
ness, with which certain individuals are believed to be 
surrounded, and even the famous odor of sanctity itself, 
possibly have their origin in olfactory manifestations 

The naturally acute and delicate sense of smell in our 
children should be most carefully preserved and trained. 





There are Very Few Feats 
of Canine Scenting and Trailing That Cannot be Duplicated by Man 


on ' ' 

Teach them to avoid all odors associated with uncleanli 

ness, fermentation and putrefaction and to revel in the 
' ' : 

delicate aromas of wholesome, well-cooked food—one 


the most delicious smells in the world is that of the crust 


of freshly baked bread—and the odors of the flowers and 
the open fields; even the dry, clean, pungent smells of the 
desert and the nalzed ro« 


For the detection of insanitary conditions : 





pression of nuisances well-educated noses are the best hea! th 


inspectors in the world. Train children to use th 


and follow them. They will need little encouragemer 


only permission—and will make precious few mistake 
Within the last two million years—the day before ye 
terday, biologically speaking—our nasal organ has been 


saddled with a new and almost totally unrelated function 

that of breathing. This has enormously increased the 
importance of the sense of smell by making it pa yn the 
quality of the air that goes into our lungs as wel iw O 
the food that goes into our mouths; but it has also exposed 


it to new and serious dangers 


Dampness Essential to Smell 


_— AD of a quiet little backwater, into which odorif 
erou 
drifted 


s particles floated, turned round a few times and 
ited Out again, Our nasal passage has become a wind 
swept funnel through which pass gallons of air, day and 


night. No matter how hot or cold, damp or dry, dusty or 
stench-laden this air is, it has to be sucked in and out again 
ust the same, for breath has become a Vital necessity; so 
that, Instead of a simple pocket our nose hole becomes an 
elaborate triple barreled ventilation flue with coils of 


blood-vessel stean pipes lor warming the air when it 





cold—then an ingenious evaporator for moistening it \ 


deadly dry, with a complicated series of sieves, and a coat 


ing of sticky mucus everywhere to entangle, fly-paper 
fashion, all particles of dust and lint, as well as flying bug 
of forty different v ties. This leaves our unfortunate 





smell organ as a me tenth-rate appendage of our breath 


funnels, a little yellow-colored olfactory area skied right up 








at the top of the third story of our respiratory opera house 
trying to do its delicate discriminatory work up there in 
the heat and dust and noise of the peanut gailery. 

Nor is this a mere figure of speect It is the paint 
pract il reaso hy our modern sense of smell has t 
struggle against ficulties and is very apt in later life 
become disti! jull Chose bugs that are caught on the 
wing in their passage through the nose, though they are 
prevented irom react g the danger spot in our lung 
inireque ntly wreak their vengeance on the unlortunate 
nose by gaining a toothoid there and starting one of those 
numerous torms Of choking and iffling we j ir 

Phi onditio the most serious and pern ent enemy 
ot our sense of sim ln ear 1d extreme we “) 

ympiete oO Lhe ( il to I elu t ' 
through our moutl ind thus put our se e ol ! i ) 
completely out of commissio1 In middk intermed 
ite chroni tages it ecTretio r" develop vite 
odor of their own, which, rising to the olfactory gall wi 
intertere th it recognitiolr il i proper i iminac ) 
outside smells. 

lhe most serious and permanent effect, however 
the later st iges, when the acute swelling a i i i 
subside and an actual wasting and shriveling of t! ry 
steam-coil tissues s¢ is 1s apt to o« nh pe i ‘ 
or hiiteen per cent ol long-standing case of catarr! i} 
means that the air, wit! t ontained scents, whi 
back into the lungs and rises to the mel regi i ‘ 
as dry as the outside atmosphere; and Unis 1s latal to Une 
sense of smell 

\ curk 4 4 vu I 4) ‘ iy , e ' 
region or Ollactor irea is that it ann per e odor 
unle the particle irrving these odors are dissolve 
water This is u Ally omplished t i ce ile 
mucus which bede t iriace perpetu } ta ) 
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F COURSE heisn’t—er—precisely what I should have 
selected for a son-in-law,”’ remarked the Reverend 
Endicott McGill, with crisp satisfaction poorly con- 

cealed in half-apologetic tones of a certain clear hardness, 
1s though he were knit- 
ting his words with 
silver “but 
comes of 
family, 
he was 


needles; 
he’s young, 

an excellent 
and has—-er”’ 
about to add “plenty 
of money,” but, sud- 
denly recollecting him- 
self ataglance from the 
haired 
beside him, changed it 
to—-“‘an assured future 


white bishop 


in business.”’ 

Halfway the 
field the subject of his 
comment, mounted on 
a frenzied white pony, 
that moment 
engaged in riding off a 
member of the visiting 
team, while his 
forward seized the 
opportunity to drive 
the ball with a ringing 
stroke a clean hundred 
through the 
enemy's goal posta. 

Then the gong rang 
the end of the 
period, and the cheer- 


acToss 


was at 


polo 


yards 


out 


ing crowd, knowing 
there would be no more 
for at least 
six minutes, sank back 
the 
players dashed toward 
their respective corners 


ensatious 


into their seats as 


for fresh mounts. The two ecclesiastics watched impas- 


sively while a small phalanx of nondescripts marched across 
the slaughtered turf and pounded each fractured sod into 
solidity 
!" replied the bishop, a visitor from the West, 
who regarded the cosmopolitan rector of St. Ursula’s with 
respect. “‘A very vigorous young fellow! It 
thoughtful of him to offer us this box 
1 game of polo before. That other young man, on the black 
horse, made a goal, didn’t he?”’ 

‘Yes; that was why they rang the bell,” answered the 
rector of St. Ursula’s tolerantly if inaccurately, feeling 
somehow as though the bishop had been guilty of an indel- 


“Quite so 


was most 
I have never seen 


icacy in acknowledging so frankly his ignorance of such a 
traditicnally aristocratic game. 
The Reverend Endicott McGill prided himself on being 
a man of the world in the best sense, and his thirty years 
as rector of one of the fashionable parishes in the city of New 
York had taught him that the easiest way to accomplish 
great things for the Kingdom of God, just as for the Mam- 
mon of Unrighteousness, was to enlist the aid of the rich 
and powerful. One millionaire parishioner could do more 
multitude of just persons in 
He believed con- 


stances, however spiritually inclined 
and experience seemed to justify his belief —that 


fidently 
economically he could do more to advance the cause of 


than a moderate circum- 


Christ by making himself persona grata to the wealthy 
than he could by a diffuse and scattered personal service 
among the poor and needy. 

The Reverend Endicott was an ascetic-looking man of 
medium size, with a high-church Oxford accent super- 
imposed on a concise, careful and scholarly enunciation. 
He was a gentleman of wide reading and culture, who 
loved music and art, and whose impeccable good taste gave 
an air of dignity to dinner parties and evening receptions, 
and made him invaluable as a social asset to the rich laity 
who composed his congregation. Underneath the solid 
business principles on which he conducted his vicarage he 
had an innate regard for the good things of life. He felt 
himself to be a gentleman and he liked to associate with 
others like himself 

Though he did not particularly indulge his own nice 
taste for wine, tobacco or the delicacies of the table, he did 
not object to others doing so in moderation—“ A little wine 
sake.’” He liked big houses, enormous 
corporate charities, smart people, and the importance it 
gave him to scold them harshly from the pulpit for their 
obvious failings. After the sermon the properly repentant 
flock could usually be sure of a genial forgiveness in the 
vestry. His salary was twenty-five thousand a year. 
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“Terry” He Was to the Tired, Dusty, Thirsty Army Tramping Across the Fields to the Long Istand Railroad 


So, beside the Reverend Endicott, the good-natured, 
rather shabby peripatetic bishop seemed a bourgeois figure, 
and the rector swept the brilliant assemblage on the grand 
stand with a nervous eye. He had not really intended to 
have the bishop accept his proffered hospitality at all. 

A dashing lady, in a purple gown and a hat with a scarlet 
plume that circled earthward over her left shoulder, caught 
his anxious glance, flashed a brilliant smile in return, and 
beckoned him with a slender, beieweled finger. 

“Hello, parson! Where’s Ellen? Some riding off, that 
of Terry's, eh?” 

The Reverend Endicott McGill, with a sense of great 
relief, excused himself to the bishop and joined the lady ir 
her box. 

“Ellen's gone over to speak to Terry,” 
* Thereshe is 
er— paddock.” 

“Lucky fellow!” the purple 
changing the expression to “‘ Lucky girl!” 
darling!” 

On the opposite side of the field Terry Winthrop, his 
temples athrob, his throat parched and his eyeballs burn 
ing, cantered his fourth mount, Falling Star, through the 
entrance to the paddock and straight to the place where 
Ellen McGill was waiting for him. 

“Hello, little girl!’’ he cried as he tossed the reins to a 
groom, leaped to the ground and patted the quivering nose 
of his pony. “‘How do you like it? Are we going to 
beat ’em?” 

“Oh, Terry!” she answered, her eyes shining. 
playing the game of your life! Our men are playing all 
round them. Of course we're going to win!” 

“Their ponies are better,” he replied, removing his 
helmet and wiping his forehead. “I’m going to ride 
Pensioner next period. He hasn’t the weight and he's not 
quite so sure, but he’s faster than Aztec. Aztec’s getting a 
bit old and his wind isn’t what it used to be.” 

He slapped the sweating flank of Falling Star and helped 
the groom throw a blanket over her. 

“Good lass!’’ said he affectionately. The mare turned 
and looked at him, showing the big, white, blue-edged 
crescent of her hazel eye. 

Beyond the paddock the great stands quivered with the 
shifting throngs, who, though they knew little about this, 
the greatest of all games, nevertheless could appreciate 
daring horsemanship and brilliant hitting. The breeze 
bore a low, never-ceasing roar across the field, which occa- 
sionally burst into a cheer as some popular player reap- 
peared on a fresh mount and took a practice stroke or two 
at a hard gallop. 


he explained. 
in the pink dress on the fartherside of the 


sighed inwardly 


lady ’ 


‘Ellen's sucha 


‘You're 
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A groom, who had been leading Pensioner up and down 
before the sheds, now trotted him to hand and unblanketed 
him; and Winthrop, after running his fingers along the 
girth, put on his helmet and leaped into the saddle. Ellen 
stroked the glossy neck 
of the pony and looked 
proudly up at the man 
who was not precisely 
what her father would 
have selected for her, 
and her heart cried out 
for joy that she was his 

Indeed, it 
strange match, but less 
so for him than for her 
It was not extraordi- 
nary that this hot- 
headed, hard-riding, 
hard-drinking and 
heavy-gambling young 
man about town should 
have felt 
tion of this retiring, 
demure and altogether 
charming girl. 

The gong rang 
Terry snatched up her 
warm, firm little hand 
and, bending over, 
raised it to his lips. A 
sudden thought pos 
sessedhim. Wasit the 
echo of an instinct in- 
herited from 
medieval time when his 
crusading 
had led their knights 
into battle, vowing to 
build a church in the 
event of victory? An 
altar to St. Catharine? 
A thousand candles for 
the Virgin? ‘Look here, Ellen!” he exclaimed. “If we 
beat those infernal English I'll build that convalescent hos- 
pital for your father!’’ And at her look of surprise he 
added: “I’m not joking— honestly I will!” 

Then he wheeled Pensioner sharply and galloped toward 
the clump of players jockeying for position in front of the 
white-jacketed umpire. 


was a 


the fascina 


some 


ancestors 


im 
LLEN walked slowly back round the field, the thunder 
—4 of hoofs and the sharp yells of the players contending 
in her ears with the beating of her own heart. Oh, if Terry 
could only win! Next to marrying the 
supreme ambition of his life was to thrash those genially 
arrogant Englishmen! It was that which had kept him in 
training for ten solid months, had led him to avoid tobacco 
and alcohol, and to put in three hours every morning in the 
saddle; so that on this the greatest of all polo days on two 
continents, if not the crowning day of American sport, he 
was as trim and hard as a cow-puncher, and his eve was as 
clear as the blue dome above the turf. 
Polo was a good thing for Terry! Ellen was 


thing for Terry! And when she 


her, she knew 


a good 
heard rumors of various 
past follies and recklessnesses of his, and her heart sank a 
little, she would recall the day when, behind the sheds, 
where they had gone ostensibly to take a look at the ponies, 
he—the Bayard of his gay set—had told her awkwardly of 
his love; and she took courage. 

“Little girl,”’ he said, twisting his polo cap in his hands, 
“T’'ve done a good many crazy things 
some of them 


you've heard of 
and I’ve run with a pretty speedy bunch; 
you know ‘em all. I’m not proud of myself or them. My 
uncleleft me two millions when I was twenty-one, and that 
isn’t good for any fellow. Once I thought I was going down 
and out, but the Game brought me to my senses. Some- 
how I think a chap who really loves horses must have a lot 
of good in him. And then I met you! Now I don’t want 
the things I used to wart. I’ve got something to live for 
and the other things don’t seem worth while. There’s 
nothing I won’t tell you about myself if you want me to; 
but, anyhow, I’ve paid as I went. I’ve never knowingly 
done any man or woman a wrong, and I’ve cut out the 
drink. I’ve done the things that other fellows with too 
much money usually do; but it’s over now. And I give 
you my word to live straight if—if you'll have me.” 
Terry’s answer was a pair of white arms about his 
neck, which drew his sunburned face down to hers, to 
the utter scandal of the carefully brought-up polo ponies. 
The Reverend Endicott McGill had achieved an enviable 
reputation as a raiser of funds for charitable purposes. He 
was a persuasive and at times an eloquent preacher, and he 








could exact vast sums for charity from any congregation 
that had them to contribute. “Give not out of your abun- 
dance!’’ was the text of one of hisstrongest and most moving 
sermons. He had only toexhort his own millionaire parish- 
ioners and they would cheerfully surrender hundreds of 
thousands, and occasionally even more. 

He could point with pardonable satisfaction, as the result 
of his personal efforts, to industrial schools in the Black 
Belt; to mission hospitals in China and India; to model 
camps, reform farms, clinics and dispensaries, parks, play- 
grounds and gymnasiums; to rectories, chapels and 
churches throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Neither had he neglected Europe and Africa, and he had 
done a little something for the Philippines. He had but to 
name the object as deserving and the sum required to bring 
it into existence, and he could inevitably announce on the 
following Sunday that the work had been made possible 
through the generosity of some one of the charitable—if 
comfortable— magnates who filled his red silk-cushioned 
pews 

Every one of these institutions owed its existence to the 
propinquity of the Reverend McGill's eloquence to people 
who had money. And many a heart burdened with secret 
sin seized this opportunity to make some tangible compen- 
sation for the evil its owner had done. How much of this 
so-called charity was due to the Reverend McGill and how 





much to the mere fact that the money was right there is an 
open question; but it is certain that he took all the credit 
to himself. 

His latest project was a convalescent home for invalids, 
ig on the Hudson River, already 
dedicated to the purpose by an elderly lady . He had spoken 
of the matter several times in Terry’s presence and had 
hinted that a small contribution would not be unacceptable. 
Obviously, however, he had no thought that his prospective 





' , , 
oO be Dulit On land border 


son-in-law should bear the entire ¢ xpense ol the princely 
sanatorium the rector had planned, for with its modern 


sanitation and appliances its cost was estimated at fully a 


quarter of a million dollars 





en could not help smiling at the contingency on which 
Terry's royal offer had been predicated. If certain four 
husky young men, mounted on four equally husky young 
quadrupeds, should drive a bamboo ball through a certain 
pair of upright posts, then the sick of her father’s parish 


would pront; otherwise not 





It took Ellen three full periods to find her way back 
through the crowd to the western grand stand, where she 
had left her father and his elderly companion; and when 
she reached the top of the flight of wooden steps leading 
down to the boxes a loud cheering from the English section 
and a roar of applause from round the field told her that 
the visitors must have scored again. As she came into view 
of the turf she saw Viscount Roakby, the English forward, 
posts,while Mayburn, 


k, was careering wildly in the opposite 





cantering back from between the go 


the American ba 





direction 


Something had happened; some one had blundered and 


the Englishman had had a clear field. A word from a 
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bystander gave her the cue. Captain Ricketts, of the 
visiting team, had picked the ball out of a scrimmage and 
driven it far over to the right, with Terry close at his heels 
on Pensioner. Mayburn had dashed toward the ball in the 
expectation that Terry would succeed in riding off the 
Englishman; but the latter, by an unexpected swing of his 
pony and an extraord 


legs, had sent the ball halfway across the field to Roakby 


— 
nary backhand stroke between its 


who had taken it, with short, easy strokes, through the 
goal. 

Then, as she stood there expec tantly , the gong rang and 
the period ended. Three and a half to three and a half 
And only six minutes to play! Everybody was standing up 
in both grand stands, and the crowd at the end of the field 
was threatening to break through the barriers that held it 
back. Mayburn, the impetus of whose belated attempt to 
cover his goal had carried him almost to the American 
paddock, was trotting slowly back toward the center of the 
field. Theothers cantered here and there round the umpire 

Terry looked toward the box, waved his helmet, and then 
galloped off to meet Mayburn. Ellen could see they were 


arguing violently. Then her heart failed her as she noticed 


} 
ne 


that Pensioner was limping slightly. The sudden stop when 
Ricketts had shot the ball to Roakby had wrenched his 
ankle probably. Poor old Pensioner! If he would only 
last and not go down with Terry under him! 

Ellen hurried down the aisle of the grand stand toward 
her father’s box, passing on the way the purple lady, who 
touched her arm and whispered: 

“You dear child! Isn't Terry wonderful?” 

The girl detached herself, however, and joined her father 
just as the teams were forming for the throw-in, directly in 
front. Mayburn had gone back into the zone of safety, 
and so had Lord Brockenhurst, the English back. The six 
other ponies we . 





ng and snortingintheline-up. Ellen 
slipped into the seat between the bishop and her 

both of whom seemed very much excited. Pressing his 
elbow, she w hispered in the latter’s ear: 

“Terry's just promised to build your convalescent 
hospital —if we win!” 


Her father nodded absently. He was watching tensely 


the cavorting group of trembling horses and their crouchi 
riders, 

“Bless my soul!”’ muttered the old bishop, mopping his 
forehead with his handkerchief. ‘ Bless my soul!" 

The umpire blew his whistle and threw the ball into the 
middle of the mélée. There was a rattle of mallets and a 
furious stamping; but the ball, caught between the front 
hoofs of Roakby’s pony, lay where it had fallen. Then Per 
sioner put his shoulder to the Englishman’s Arab and 
shoved him sidewise, and Terry, leaning over, got a half 
stroke that sent the ball rolling out toward Dixon, the 
other American forward, who, with a superb left backhar 
stroke, drove it leaping into the enemy’s territory. 

‘Take it, Bob!” 
from his adversary. “After it! 

In an instant the rival forwards were racing af 
patch of white, neck and neck, toward the Englis 





shrieked Terry, disentangling himself 








Back came the ball, however; and for 
] 


several r 


1inutes there was open play and 
a constant interchange of possessior 
Then Major Ponsonby, the English 


‘Two,’ sent the ball spinning toward t 
western side lines, while Terry, pursued 
by the omnipresent Ricketts, scoured 


across the field in a hope less attempt to 


reach the ball, which Ponsonby now had: 





to himself in the west center of the field, 
with no one between him and the Amer 
ican goal save little Mackay, the weakest 
man on the team, and Mayburn, who wa 
nursing he posts. 

“Hang it!” cried the bishop shame 
lessly. “‘There’s no one to stop him!” 

“You don’t know Terry!" almost 
shouted Ellen, springing on the seat and 
supporting herself by her father’s shoulder. 
“Watch him come up!” 

There was a momentary hush as Per 





sioner, low to the ground, wit! Terry 
standing in the stirrups to ease his back, 
shot down on the Englishman, who was 
hesitating whether to rush the ball hir 
self or pass it to Ricketts. Both other 
forwards were well out of the pla y, toward 
the English goal. The three had the game 
to themselves, with America outnumbered 
two to one; and because eve rytt ing hung 
on this single play it seemed as thoug! 
whole minutes passed before anything 
occurred, 

The verdant field stood out sharp and 
distinct to Ellen’s vision; the cool breat! 
of the lazy afternoon, laden with the tor 
smell of earth and the scent of rice powder 
from the grand stand, blew softly throug! 
the loose hair on her forehead; and the 


} ; 
aown on the 
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There was 
ther thirty 


a hush like that before a thunderclap, and 
thousand tongues gave voice in one mighty 
il 
“Terry 
People climbed over each other in their efforts to see 
vhat had happened and what would happen. 
Dear me!" gasped the bishop. 
think any of them are hurt?” 
No one paid any attention to his inquiry, however. 


Chere was a chance for America to win—and half a minute 
' 


Terry 


Dear me! “Do you 


to play 
erry! 


Go 


yelled the grand stands. 
“Go it, old 


Terry!!!” 
whispered Ellen. 


Terry 


on, Pensioner!” 


fellow!”’ 

Oh, if the ankle would last! Half a minute and almost 
the length of the field to go! Dear Pensioner! Good old 
And now, while the three riders jerked their 
ponies apart, Terry had captured the ball and, with a swift 
vlance over his shoulder along the turf, had started at a 
ringing gallop for the English goal. There was no one to 
intercept him except Lord Brockenhurst, the English 
back—just as a moment before there had been no one but 
Mayburn between the enemy and victory; and Terry had 
Dixon riding with him and a clear field. 

Brockenhurst turned back, close to his goal posts. His 
only chance, barring an impossible accident, was to block 
the ball at the last stroke; though Major Ponsonby, at the 
American end of the field, had checked his pony, turned, 
ind was coming on at whirlwind speed. 

Ellen wrung her hands. If Terry should miss a stroke! 
ankle should give way! But Terry did not 
miss. Clean, true, hard-ringing, he drove the ball before 
him. She knew his intention: No long shot! Straight up 
to the and then aslant to the left! 

Oh, Pensioner!’’ moaned Ellen, aware that Terry was 
totally ignorant of his pony’s weakness and would ride 
him to the Indeed, it was necessary; for Ponsonby 
had a fast mount and was bearing down rapidly. He was 
now within forty yards of Terry and going at a terrific 


Pensioner! 


if Pensioner’ 
goul 
limit 


pac 
['wenty seconds to play! Ellen strained her eyes after 
the scurrying patch of white that was Terry. A hush 
the entire field. Brockenhurst saw that 
Terry intended to rush the goal and started to meet him; 
ind theninstantly, and only then, Terry swung and struck 

a straight forehand blow that cracked like a musket shot, 
driving the ball a few feet above the ground just to the 
back’s left, and through the English goal. Simultaneously 
the bell rang and from thirty thousand throats burst one 


descended over 


mighty yell 
“Oh, father!"’ gasped Ellen, clasping him tightly round 
the nech 
'’’ shouted an Irish groom, executing 
and tossing his cap high in the air. 
thundered the grand stands. 
The old bishop heaved a long sigh. 
Dear me!" he exclaimed in evident excitement. 
didn't realize such an exciting game. Who won? 


‘Hooroo for Terry 


i jig on the side line 


, ' Porry | 
ierry berry 


it was 
Ellen hugged her father again. 
‘The Americans 


cried hystericaily 


have won't” she 
And father’s going 
to have ilescent home,” she 


i new con 


added with a little laugh. 


ai 
—— the books yet to be written 
fA. in their entirety are assuredly two 
means to be 
what it takes to 
make a player on a winning All-American 
Four their fundamental 
thesis they are not so very far apart 
they left the crowded field 
the wondering bishop had a warm spot 
in his wearied heart for the boy who had 
He was thinking, as he 
had often before had cause to think, that 
what that is finest and 
strongest in a man is having a Cause. 
so little difference what the 
o long as one believed in it! 
The bishop had always had a Cause 
all his life 
year-old lad with curly brown hair he 
had kissed his young mother good-by 
at the gateway of their Virginia home 
and ridden off to join Forrest's Rangers. 
He had seen many peoples and many 
The tropical sun had tanned 
ind faded his eyes in China, 
India, the Philippines and on the West 
Coast; and the winds of the world had 
blowa through the thinning locks about 
they had blown 
caressingly, until to-day they were snow- 
white and spare 
However, the bishop still had work to 
do; and he kept on, knewn end beloved 


concerning what it a mis- 


siona;ry bishop, ind 
Perhaps in 


Anyhow, as 


won the game 
brings out all 


And it made 


cause Was, 


ever since as an eighteen- 


lands 


his cheeks 


his temples, albeit 


by the miners of Colorado and Montana, the Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico, the stripped and glistening stokers 
of Leviathan, and their brothers amid the fiery blasts of the 
rolling mills. 

And each year, though his nights on the sleepers wearied 
him more and more, and it became harder for him to read 
small print, and it seemed as though he had less and less to 
give away, while the outstretched hands multiplied into 
countless millions, his faith in the Cause grew stronger and 
the lines about his mouth and eyes grew more and more 
kindly; even the tones of his voice were more tender. 

Now, as he followed Ellen and her father to the latter’s 
motor, his heart was proud of his country and that coun- 
try’ssons. He was very fond of Ellen, whom he had known 
since tiny girlhood, and he was proud and happy that she 
was going to marry a young fellow who had the right stuff 
in him, even though, so far, it had been utilized only to 
make a good polo player. 

Ellen’s eyes were sparkling and she carried her head high. 
One hand rested lightly on her father’s arm, in its carefully 
tailored and spotlesssleeve, and the other was thrust through 
the shiny and threadbare one of the old bishop; but her 
thoughts were only of Terry and dear old Pensioner. 

And, though hundreds turned to look at her exalted, 
smiling face between the somber shoulders of her two 
elderly companions, she saw them not. Terry would be at 
the house in half an hour! Half an hour! Terry! 

Meantime that young gentleman, after being properly 
congratulated by the captain of the English team, had 
been grabbed by several hundred enthusiasts and borne, 
vigorously protesting and most uncomfortable, round the 
field on the shoulders of his friends to the clubhouse. 
“Terry” to all of them he was; “Terry” to the tired, 
dusty, thirsty army tramping across the fields to the Long 
Island Railroad; “Terry” to the great American public 
jostling in front of the newspaper bulletins and eating up 
the extras. From Montauk to Seattle this slender struc- 
ture of pliant bone and elastic muscle, differing only by 
the millionth part of a millionth part from any one of a 
million others of his age and mold, was an individual known 
by a nickname—a hero—a god almost— Terry! 

Lowering him to his feet on the clubhouse piazza, the 
privileged slapped him on the cramped muscles of his back, 
gave three cheers and reluctantly departed; while their 
victim surrendered himself to McGinnis, the rubber, and 
the needle bath. 

From the first moment the boy could toddle, his uncle, 
the grizzled Forty-niner who had made the sturdy little lad 
his heir, realizing that sport is the vocation of aristocracy 
the world over, had insisted on his being brought up 
among dogs and horses. The old fellow had been wise 
in his generation. A decade later the boy had the entrée 
to the society of two continents. 

sy well-directed stages his sporting career had pro- 
gressed through the sailing of thirty-footers to the racing 
of full-grown yachts; from the pursuit of quail through the 
grueling mud of South Carolina wheat fields and the 
half-frozen waiting for ducks amid the sleet of the Eastern 


“Oh, Terry! You're Playing the Game of Your Life!"’ 
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Shore of Maryland to the sticking of the boar in the 
Auvergne and the hunting of the man-eater in the Punjab 
as the honored guest of a rajah. 

Then he had come back, a man at eighteen, to row bow 
on his university crew at Yale, and ultimately to graduate 
into the somewhat tamer activities of the business and 
social life of America’s metropolis. 

On the whole he had come out pretty well, considering. 
And though in general he had taken his moral tone from 
whatever well-dressed circle he happened to be in—had 
done in Rome and London as the Romans and Londoners 
were doing—he had imbibed, from the first day he had 
wiggled a little brown-gaitered leg over his pony’s back, 
certain underlying conceptions of what is expected of a 
gentleman, which later he had found to be universally 
accepted the world over among those worthy to be called 
by that name. 

How far this code approximates to what is known as 
Christianity has perhaps something to do with our story. 
And at least one thing can be said for a sanction that may 
present certain limitations otherwise—and that is that the 
gentleman never is in doubt as to what he should do. The 
cost is never reckoned. The choice is instantaneous. Essen- 
tially it is a doctrine of self-sacrifice; for self, no more than 
monetary advantage, stands between a gentleman and his 
supposed duty. As the old French chronicler says of the 
two boys who died so uselessly in the forefront of the bat 
tle: “They were very noble; they cared nothing for their 
lives!” 

Rightly or wrongly, the virtues that Terry found to be 
most highly prized among those of his kind throughout the 
civilized world, whether at the officers’ mess at Peshawar, 
the hunting fields of Market Harborough, the college club, 
or the shooting box north of the Highlands, were and are 
physical bravery, unselfishness and sincerity. 

The six-bottle men of Fox's set, swine though they may 
have been--I do not gainsay it—recognized that divine 
something which, away from card table and the sideboard, 
made for righteousness. They called it Honor. With all 
their wine and gambling they may have been less brutal 
and less earthy than we think. For is there not something 
spiritual in a code that regards life as valueless without re 
spect, or that esteems the man who treats mere possession 
so lightly that he is ready to stake them all on the throw 
of a die or the turn of acard? Think ye that wisdom shall 
die with us? 

At any rate, whatever freedom in personal affairs was 
permitted by the code which governed the conduct of 
Terry and his friends it was true, as he had told Ellen, that 
he had never done any man or woman a wrong; that he 
had paid as he had gone; and that he spoke the truth. For 
the sake of such a one the Recording Angel will often 
doubtless be guilty of a loss of memory. Yet, because of 
the game, the conscience of the Recording Angel was not 
overtaxed on Terry’s account, which, in the moral ledger, 
showed a clear preponderance of assets over liabilities 

Active by nature, he was unwilling to lead a life of leisure 
without any interest to take him among his fellows: so, as 

a matter of course, he went down into 
Wall Street and organized a firm for the 
buying and selling of bonds. He and 
his young partner were both optimists 
bulls on the country’s future; and they 
took chances in underwriting that older 
and mere experienced men would have 
refused; but luck had been with them 
and their house was rated Al in both 
Dun and Bradstreet. 

About six months before they had 
become interested in the damming of 
the Okersee River, which would, it was 
thought, provide light and power for 
several large cities, and had under 
written a three-million-dollar issue of 
bonds for the construction company 
engaged in the enterprise. The work 
was nearly completed and they had held 
the bonds, which were at six per cent, 
with the intention of offering them only 
when the dam was finished and the 
giant turbines were sending the current 
over the wires. By so doing Terry 
believed that the bonds could be mar- 
keted at an advance of nearly a dozen 
points. 

Then when his partner—Post—had 
pointed out that it would require almost 
their entire capital to put the deal 
through, Terry had answered lightly 
that there was no use in sharing th« 
profits with anybody else; that the prop- 
osition was a big one, bound to benefit 
a lot of people; and that he was willing 
to plunge on it. 

When the partner still held back, 
Terry announced rather impatiently 
that if the other had any doubts about 

Continued on Page 57) 
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foundation of morals and our whole political, social and 
industrial life. It does not impiy that the thing done to-day 
must it was done yesterday, as is usually the 
ase; but that the thing done to-day is to be done so that 
t shall be valuable to-morrow. It implies a willingness to 

ait, to sacrifice to-day in order to get something to-morrow 
It implies vision— vision; and 


be done as 


that is needed and desired. 
we are woefully strabismic.’ 
And that doubtless means conservation?” I said. 
[t does.”’ 
Well, 
ane leaned forward. 

‘I don’t he said earnestly. “What does any 
word mean? Just what you think it means. What does 
ocialism mean, or inspiration, or personal liberty? Each 
means what your personal interpretation means to you; 
but it may mean something vastly different to another. 
And if your interpretation isn’t in line with accepted 
standards or conventions it may mean a lot of things to you 
that you do not anticipate when interpreting.”” He stopped 
and laughed. “ We're getting away from our mutton,” he 
aid. “Do you want to know what I think conservation 
what the general public thinks it means?” 

I did not answer. Instead, I gave him another cigar, for 
i knew he was in his stride. He lighted the cigar, drew a 
few whiffs of smoke through it, looked to see that it was 


> 


what does conservation mean? 


know,” 


means oF 


burning evenly, and began: 
Know where 
Stop, look and listen, but don’t stand at the 
crossing forever. It means we shall not treat land as land 
f land is really water, which it may be if it is a reservoir site 
Don't call it land if it really is coal, or phos- 
ate, or oil. Don't say that water is water if it really is 
“aches, or alfalfa, or apples, or nitrates, or electricity. If 
you have an Old Master—-a Rubens or a Titian—don’t 
dispose of it on the theory that it is a chromo. 

‘If you have coal in Alaska don’t keep it there to boast 
of, but give it to the world generously; spend freely—like 
a gentleman, not like a profligate. If you have water and 
jesert, which separately will always remain just water 
ind desert, but which when married will yield oranges, beef- 


‘I take it that conservation means thi 
you are going 


radam site 


teaks and plum puddings, of course every one should be 
favor of the wedding, except the man who is grazing a 
few cattle on the desert and watering them at the river.” 


The Privileged Sons of Mary 


“ W HEN I wasa boy, studying law in California, I wrote 

‘VY «4 series of articles protesting against the application 
of the doctrine of riparian rights to arid country. Thestand- 
patters of that day desired that the old English idea should 


obtain in conditions to which it was foreign. California 
ountry of wheat fields and cattle ranges 
hadn’t changed the law and 
given the water to those who could put it to the highest 


would stili be a 


almost exclusively il we 


beneficial use 
His cigar was out by this time, and he used it for a baton, 
beating time as he said 
Use! Use! Use! That’s the word I emphasize—use! 
We have too much land that is not used, and too much 
water, and too many people who think they belong by 
divine right to the class Kipling describes 
of Mary The world 
and the things therein be 
people who 


as ‘the Sons 


ng to the 
use ther, not to the peo 
ple who want to speculate 
with them or to monopo 


lize them, and to allow 
their 
tunes to be the one test as 


they 


own personal for 


to when and how 
hall be used 
real 


oly if 


There is no 
objection to monop 
the 
not 
The 
thing in 


monopoly is 
public servant and 
the public dictator. 
greatest wrong 
our life to-day is the feel- 
ing of the 
they are not really work- 
They 
get no response from their 


workers that 
ing for themselves 


work except the pay envel- 
ope at the end of the week. 

“We have much 
long range fig) ting We 
don't see our shots hit. I 
with the fleet 
last year and we shot at 
that 
was nearly out of sight. 
It was a long time before 
we knew whether we had 
hit. That is modern war- 
fare of all kinds. The im- 


too 


went out 


an imaginary enemy) 


that kind of fighting is popular. That is the reason why 
monopoly, even if regulated, must be held down, because 
there are a whole lot of us who want to see our shots hit, 
who want to get some direct comeback from our work, 
and want to feel some of the thrill of the producer, whether 
artist or artisan. 

“If we take from men the satisfaction of seeing their 
completed work and treating with it as their own—which 
modern industrial life does—we must expect demands for 
substitutes; for guaranties against poverty and sickness; 
for short hours of labor; for plenty of time for the expres- 
sion of the individual in sports and other things. If work is 
to be deprived of imagination, initic tive and human interest 
we must supply other fields for the play of imagination, 
initiative and human interest. That’s all there is to it! 

“The conservation of a man’s pride in his work is the 
best kind of conservation; and the land law or the com- 
mercial system that kills or dwarfs that pride is inimical to 
the best interests of the race. We are in a period of change. 
No one can tell with precision just what the condition of 
our society will be in another generation or two; but that 
is no reason for standing still and refusing to permit the 
development of water power, the reclaiming of lands, or the 
fullest utilization of our resources. No one can be sure 
he is always right. Only the adventurous succeed. I am 
against that conservation which ties the hands of the 
present because of its fear for the future. I am for that 
kind of conservation which means a reasonable utilization 
now, without putting too big a mortgage on the future. 

“Tf it so happens i 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted. “Light your cigar and 
let’s get that thought concretely. Make it specific.” 

“Well,” said the Secretary, “what I mean is expressed 
in the water-power bill now before Congress. The Govern- 
ment has saved a few good dam and reservoir sites on its 
public lands, though most of the readily accessible ones 
have gone into private hands. We wish these good sites 
used. We wish their waters turned into nitrates, as in 
Sweden, or into power, or put to other industrial uses; but, 
for example, electricity is still in its infancy. Indeed, it is 
only a-borning. No one can tell what will be the value of 
this water fifty or a hundred years from now; but we can- 
not wait until science and time have proved what may be 
its highest worth. This country won't stand for a dance 
that is all hesitation. So we have provided for a fifty-year 
lease. At the end of that fifty years a new arrangement 
may be made if it shall appear best that the lessee shall 
continue to hold the property. 

“Tt may be, however, that the states or the municipali- 
ties will want to go into the power business themselves by 
that time; and if so we shall be ready for them. Money 
that is invested must be returned. The person who is 
relieved of the plant at the end of fifty years should recover 
for the value of the works, for the investment. The land 
itself, which the lessees acquire for use, should be bought 
back at itsoriginal cost. The peoplemust not be required to 
pay for the growth of the country, or should not. What will 
be the value of a right of way five hundred miles long and a 
hundred feet wide fifty years from now, when the country 
has two hundred million people? It might then be so valu- 
able that it would be impossible for a municipality or a 
state to recapture the plant. Consider the present value of 
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agination will have to y aan waee 
expand a great deal before 


“Come Here,"’ He Said, 


‘and Let Me.Show You and Tell You Something"’ 


September 5, 19/4 


railroad terminals in the cities and their original values. 
We now have a law under which none but a revoca- 
ble license may be granted for public lands; and under 
the operations of such a law money cannot be raised for 
the establishment of these enterprises. The demand of the 
West is that we shall substitute a definite term and make 
reasonable conditions; and if we get such a law we have 
ample assurances that the power industry, which practi- 
cally has stood still for years, will rapidly advance.” 

“What will the Government get?” I asked, giving Mr. 
Lane a chance to relight the cigar. 

“The Government is not primarily interested in revenue 
from its resources or for them. What the Government is 
interested in is the making of homes; the giving of oppor- 
tunities for farms, industries and cities. What may be 
obtained for revenue is a secondary matter; but--and this 
is the main point—if we act wisely we can make the West 
develop itself, and make the resources of the West bring in 
large revenue to the various states. The water-power bill 
and the oil, coal, phosphate and gas development bills 
which are now before Congress, provide that the revenues 
resulting to the Government in the way of royalties shall 
be used first for the development of irrigation projects; 
and on the return of these moneys fifty per cent shall go to 
the states from which the revenue has come, and fifty per 
cent shall be used in the further de velopment of arid lands.” 


Make One Hand Wash the Other 


c INSIDER thisforaminute. What would California’ 
revenue be if she had even five per cent ol the value of 
the oil that is taken from her ground? She would have no 
need of bonding herself for good roads or other improve 
ments; or, if she did, there would be a certainty of repaying 
the bonds out of a fund that would embarrass no one. It 
would be so with the coal in Colorado; the oil in Wyoming 
the phosphates in Idaho; the water power in Washington 
and Oregon; the minerals in Montana. The West is by 
far the richest part of this country if we take stock of her 
resources and use them wisely, making one hand wash the 
other. 

“Congress is the business manager of this nation; and 
the duty it recognizes is to take stock of resources and put 
those resources into the hands of the people in such a mar 
ner as to insure their best and widest use. That’s why 
think it would bea good thing for all of us here in Washi 
ton to go out over the country once in a while to see it 
resources and sense its spirit. It might not be a bad idea 
to have a summer capital out on some shoulder of the 
Rockies, from which we could look back ove r this great 
Eastern country and see also, on the other side of the range 
our magnificent Pacific Coast.” 

The Secretary walked over to the topographical map of 
Alaska that hangs on the wall. 

““Come here,” he said, “‘and let me show you and tell 
you something about Alaska. We have taken five hundred 
million dollars out of the mines and fisheries of this empire, 
and all we have really done for that territory is to import 
twelve hundred reindeer from Siberia. Let me suggest this 
question to you: If Alaska has yielded half a billion dollars 
without care or conservation or development or considera- 
tion, what will Alaska do if we develop that territory wisely 
and scientifically? The 
Sum 18 too great lor com- 
prehension.” 

He held the cigar 
again—to trace some ol 
the rivers, valleys and 
plains, and stabbed the 
towns with it. 

“Alaska has been locked 
up,” he continued, “‘and 
our first duty has been to 
open the door. The key 
to the door of every new 
country is aroad. Cwsar 
made wagon roads. We 
build railroads. We are 
planning a trunk line now. 
Thirty-five million dollars 
have been appropriated 
The are being 
made. Behind that rail- 
road, and because of it, 
there will be farms, cattle 
ranges and mines, and all 
these should be made to 
work togethe r for the up 
building of the country 
The railroad won't pay 
for years, of course. No 
railroad that went into a 
new territory did 
pay atfirst. England and 
France and Germany have 
not waited in building 
railroads in South Africa 
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T FIVE o'clock the Broadway store braced 

itself for the last lap of a nine-hour day. 

Girls with soul-and-body weariness writ 

across their faces in the sure chirography of hairline 

wrinkles stood pelican fashion—first on one leg and 
then on the other—to alternate the strain. 

Floorwalkers directed shoppers with less of the 
well-oiled suavity of the morning; a black-and- 
white-haired woman behind the corset counter 
whitened, sickened and was revived in the emer- 
gency room; the jewelry department covered its 
trays with a tan canvas sheeting; the stream of 
shoppers thinned to a trickle. 

Across from the notions and buttons the um- 
brella department suddenly bloomed forth with 
a sale of near-silk, wooden-handled umbrellas; 
farther down, a special table of three-ninety-eight 
rubberette mackintoshes was pushed out into 
mid-aisle. 

Miss Tillie Prokes glanced up at the patch of 
daylight over the silk counters 
driving against the window. 

“Honest now, Mame, wouldn't that take the 
curl out of your ha 

“What's hurtin’ you?” 

* Rainin’ like a needle shower, and I got to wear 
my new tan coat to-night ‘cause I told him in the 
letter I'd wear a tannish-lookin’ jacket, with a red 
bow on the left lapel, so he’d know me when I 
come in the drug store.”’ 

Mame placed the backs of her hands on 
hips, breathed inward like a soprano testing her 
diaphragm, and leaned her slender body against 
a wooden spook ise. 

“It is rainin’ like sixty, ain’t it? Say, can you 
Watch the old man put Myrtle out in the 
aisle at the mackintosh table—there! Didn't I tell 
you! Gee! I bet she could chew a diamond, she’s 


a light rain was 





beat it? 


so mad!” 

“She ain't as mad as me; but I'm goin’ to wear 
my tan if it gets soaked.” 

Tillie sold a packet of needles and regarded the 
patch of window with a worried pucker on her 
small, wrenlike face. 

“Honest, ain't it a joke, Til?—you havin’ the nerve to 
answer that ad and all! You better be pretty white to me 
or I'll snitch! I'll tell Angie you're writin’ pink notes to 
Box 25, Evenin’ News— Mr. Box 25! 

Mame laughed in her throat, smoothed her frizzed 
blond hair, sold a paper of pins and an emery heart. 

“Like fun you'll tell Angie! I got it all fixed to tell her 
I'm going to the picture show with you and George 
to-night.” 

“Before I'd let a old grouch like her lord it over me! 
It ain’t like she was your sister or relation, or something 
but just because you live together! Nix on that for mine!” 

“She don't think a girl's got a right to be young or 
nothin’! 
girl’s got to have something!” 

Sure she does! Ain’t that what l’ve been tryin’ to 


preach to you ever since we've been chummin’ together? 


Say, can you beatit?” 


Look at me—a regular stick-at-home! Gee!— a 


} } 


You ain't a real old maid yet-—-you got real takin’ ways 
about you and all; you ought to be havin’ a steady of your 
own.” 

“Don't I know it!” 
*Look how you got to do now just because she never 
lets you go to dances or nothin’ with us girls.” 

“She ain't never had it and she don’t want me to 
have it.” 

“Say, tell it to the Danes! She ain’t got them snappy 
black eyes of hers for nothin’. Whatta you live with her 
for? There ain't a girl up in the corsets that’s got any 
use for her.” 

“She's been pretty white to me, just the samey 
raised me and all when I didn’t have no one. She’s got 
her faults; but I kinda got the habit of livin’ with her 
now—I got to stick.” 

“Gee! Even a stepmother like Carrie's ‘ll let you have 
fun once in a while. It’s her own fault that you got to 
meet ‘em in drug stores and take chances on ads and all.” 

“I’m just answerin’ that ad for fun—I ain't in earnest.” 

“T’'ve always been afraid of matrimonial ads and things 
like that. You know I was the first one to preach your 
gettin’ out and gettin’ spry—that’s me all over! I believe 
in bein’ spry; but I always used to say to maw before I 
was keepin’ steady with George: ‘Ads ain't safe!’” 

“T ain’t afraid!” 

“Lola Flint, over in the jewelry, answered one once— 
‘Respectable young man would like to make the acquaint- 
ance of a genteel young lady; red hair preferred.’ And 
when she seen him he had only one eye and his left arm 
shot off.” 
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AARAADISE TRAIL 


By FANNIE HURST ocscitces ewer 


TLLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR 


WILLIAM 


“Heltlot"* He Whispered, 
Extending Both Hands and 
Smiling at Her Until All 
His Teeth Showed. ‘‘Hetio!"’ 





‘I ain’t afraid! Say, if Effie Jones Lipkind can answer 
one, with her behind-the-counter stoop and squint ind 
get away with it, there ain't 
more grand fellows like Gus Lipkind writin’ ad 

“Come out of the dark room, Til! Effie had two 
hundred saved up.” 

‘I ain't ashamed of not havin’ any steadies. Where's 


no reason why there ain 


a straight-walkin’ girl like me goin’ to get "em? Look at 
that rain, will you and me tellin’ him I'd be there ir 


tan, with red ribbon on the lapel! 


‘Paper says rain for three days too. Angie’s an old 
devil all-righty, l 


meet him in your! 


or you could 





‘He's goin’ to wear a white carnation and a piece of 
fern on his left coat lapel and if he don’t look good I 
ain’t goin’ up.” 


“Wl did he call hisself a bachelor of refined and 





retirin’ habits’? Thank Gawd!—if I do say it—George 
is refined, but he ain’t over-retirin’. It’s the retirin’ kind 
that like to sit at home in their carpet 


slippers instead of 
t bin of pearl 
feet do burn to-night! 


goin’ to a picture show. Straighten tha 


tons, will you, Til? Say, how my 





ve weather—I might ‘a’ known it was goin’ to rain.” 

Tillie ran a nervous finger down inside her collar; there 

was a tremolo in her juail-like voice 

4 fellow that writes a grand little letter like him can’t 
be so bad—and it’s better to have ‘em retirin’-like than 
too fresh. Listen ‘Meet me in the 
Sixth Avenue Drug Store, Miss 27. I'll have a white 
carnation and a piece of fern in my left buttonhole and a 
smile that won't come off; and when I spy the yellow 
jacket I'm comin’ up and say “Hello!"’ And if I look 
good I want you to say “ Hello!” back.’ The invisible 
hairpins only come by the box, ma’am. Umbrellas across 
the aisle, ma’am. That ain’t so bad for a start, is it, 
Mame? Ten cents a box, ma'am.” 

“You got your nerve all-righty, Til I glory 
in your spunk! If I was tied to a old devil like Angie I'd 
try it too. Is the back of my collar all right, Til? Look 
at Myrtle out there, will you—how she’s lovin’ that 
mackintosh sale!” 

“Water spots tan, don’t it?” said Tillie. 

At six o'clock the store finished its last lap with a 
hysterical singing of electric bells, grillingly intense and 
too loud, like a woman who laughs with a sob in her throat. 

Tillie untied her black alpaca apron, snapped a rub- 
ber band about her cashbook, concealed it beneath the 


notion shelves and brushed her black serge skirt with a 


! It’s real poetry like 


4 





but, gee! 


whiskbroom borrowed from sto 


BROWN 





Good night, Til! Remember, if he 


ior a Classy ciothes haberdasher 

ou « Lo ‘ eu 

ia black fei Lor y " 
mu 1 Tim of DTOW i remaine 
icK jacket d hurried out } 

= treading er slightly ] »~ 
ex 

the lag-end ¢ Youth Ke a 
i ul ! ‘ Lo Dink nour 

ma eg le Ded ) 

Af i pink pe i 
flowing derneath the i or white 
ol Mis Proke chee) he ASt To 
hado ol a maitreats giriho« 
whi 00 long had defied the } 
ine Wrinkies, ne iol « 
with the not-tlo-be-used Ol Det i 

e hours ol a Z Sl { 
for the ! eo he hiliside and 
hade « the deu 

At the doors a taupe-colored dush 
i las I No ember 1 ed 

d Tillie like a wet | Ke sine 
hrank bach igainst the [ i ig 

1 let the arn tramp pa rhe 
he column of girls disso!'ved into 
the stream like a garde! one pra 


ing the ocean. 
Broadway was black and shining 
polished gunmetal, with refle 
tions of its million lights iggering 
down into the wet asphalt. Um 
brellas hurried and bobbed as 





musnrooms had s 
deni cabs skidded, honked 
dodged, and doubled their rat 
ome-going New York bought eve 
ning papers, paid as it entered, and 


dangied from straps all the way 


Bronx and Harlem firesides 


The fireside of the Bronx is the steam radiator Its 
iullabie are sung before a gilded three-coil heater it 
ha gy water and kettle are heated on that same contriy 
ance It is of as much importance in apartment living as 


’ nil na fold ¥ cin ne r 
condensed MIUK and loiding Gavenpor 


tle enough to do with Miss Tillix 





Proke except that in her Hlletime she had hammered 
probably a caskful of nails into the tops of condensed 
mil} ur Also she could unfold her own red-velvet 
davenport; cold-cream her face; sugar-water her hair and 
put it up in kid climb into bed and fall asleey wit! 


dispatch that might have made more than one potentats 














counting sheep in! na ir-post« iguist 
ith env 
Miss Prokes yawned as she waited and regarded a bri 
liantly llluminated display Window o! curve-fingered ladies 
in exqul e wa 4 I i ‘ crepe-de 
Ul e gow He reatl louded tl late gla 1 
arew her initia ne ‘ nd ed ag 
With the | lriblet employees from the 
won { liag il ur igt 1 group rrhe 
toward M Proke 
Cor | ‘ 
Gee l ] 0 ‘ re 
\ Wt I ‘ ‘ i he the rue 
nave g ‘ 
} | ped r ‘ » take , ‘ ‘ 
leaves | tne t ( ‘ es uf ea 
, le gianced at her mi narply 
“What the matter, Angie? You ain't had one of 
spells again, have i? You vice ind 7 
breath and all.” 
Angie pushed a strand of black-and-white I 
her nestlike hat Her small bl eyes were t art b 
and her face wa lightly creased and yellow, like a ld 
college diploma when it is fished the ) 
the grandct ire 
“Tl just keeled over like a tenpi that ali! it re 
on so suddetr hile | was se 1 dame a adoua; et 
eight hiples ! eve id Higgs i 
up to the emergency room with me elf 
“Oh, Angie that hame 
Tillie linked her arm in the olde yma ind 
their joint umbrella slanted against the fine r tl 
plunged into the surge of the street. Wind scudd 
rain along the idewalt ele t 
streaked through the mist, were dimmed, like gaslight f 
tl puyt ‘ 
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“We better ride home to-night, Angie 
you with one of your spells, and this weather 
and all!” 

“You must ‘a’ been clippin’ your gilt-edge 
bonds this afternoon instead of sellin’ but- 
tons! It would take more’n only a bad heart 

nd a rainstorm and a pair of thin soles to 
nake me ride five blocks.” 

**|--I'll take your turn to-night for fixin’ 
upper. You ain't feelin’ well, Angie—I’ll 
ake your turn to-night.” 

They turned into a high-walled, black, 
rosstown street. The turned with 
them and beat javelin-like against their 
backs and their skirts forward, then 
hifted and biew against their breathing. 

“Gawd!” said the older woman, lowering 


wind 


ble Ww 


their umbrella against the onslaught. ‘‘ Hon- 
est, sometimes I wish I wuz dead and out 
fit. Wh “ 
‘Aw, 
“I do wish it! 
They leaned into the wind. 
much. 


atta we get out of livin’ anyway’ 


Angie! 


‘| I don’t mind Me and 
Mame and George are going to the Gem to- 
night—they’re showing the airship pictures 
over there. 
all right though. 
pictures in town over there.” 

“It’s much you care about leavin’ me 
alone or not when you can run round nights 


rain 


I ain’ goin’ unless you're feelin’ 
They've got the swellest 


like a- like a 
Angie! 


fun once in a while! 


A girl's got to have 

the way you 

been holding ontome! I—lLain’t even met 

the fellows like the other girls— all you think 

I like to do is sit home nights and sew! 
Look at the other girls! Look at Mamie Plute 
years younger’n me only twenty-three; 
“That's the thanks I get for protectin’ and watchin’ 


“Don’t begin, 


Gee! 


she’s five 


and she 


and raisin’ and 
Angie, | 
“Don't Angie me! 
“I—I ain’t a kid 


Aw, 
; * 7 —_ ete 
the way you fuss at m 


A fire-esca 


They turned into their apartment house. 


ran zigzag down its front and on each side of the entrance 
ashea) At each landing of their four 
flights up a blob of gaslight filled the hallway with dim 
yellow fog, and from the cracks of closed doors came the 
heterogeneous smells of steam, hot vapors and damp—the 
intermittent crying of children. 

After the first and second flights Miss Angie paused 
and leaned the wall. Her breath from 
between her dry lips like the exhaust of an engine, and 
beneath her eyes the parchment skin wrinkled and hung 
in small sacs like those under the ey 

“You take your time comin’, Angie. 
light up and put on some coffee for you 
coffee.” 

Tillie’ ran lightly up the stairs. Through the opacity of 
the fog her small, dark face was outlined as dimly as a 
ghost’s, with somber eyes burning in the sockets. Theirs 
drab-looking 


stood sentinel. 


against came 


es of a veteran pelican. 
I'll go ahead and 
some real hot 


was the last of a long hall of closed doors 
doors with perpendicular panels and white china knobs. 

Tillie fitted in her key, 
for a match and lighted a side gas jet. 
umbrella trac 


groped along the shadowy mantel 
Her dripping 
da wet path on the matting. She carried it 
into the kitchenette and leaned it in a corner of the 
ink. When faltered in a moment later a blue- 
granite coffee pot was already beginning to burble on the 
stove and the gentle sizzle of frying bacon 


e 
out 4 
Angie 
two-burner gas 
sent a bluish haze through the rooms. 

“Say, Angie, 

*T don’t want none.” 

“Sure, you do! I'll fry it and bring it in to you.” 

Angie flopped down on the davenport. Her skirt hung 
thick and dank about her ankles, and the back of her coat 
and her sleevetops were rain-spotted and wet-wool-smelling 
where the umbrella had failed to protect her. 

She unbuttoned the coat and the front of her shirtwaist, 
unlaced her shoes and kicked them off her feet. In the 
sallow light her face, the ocher wallpaper, the light oak 
center table, atting on the floor and the small tin 
trunk were of a color. She took up her shoes in one hand, 
the othe r, and slouched off toa small one- 
window box of a room, with an unmade cot and a straight 


how you want your egg?” 


the n 
her coat in 


chair two-thirds filling it. 

Happy the whose Desdemonas burrow 
damask cheeks into silken pillows—whose Persephones 
limp on slim ghost-feet through Lands of Fancy! Angie 
but in her flat-arched, stockinged feet and 
to an unmade, And all the handmaids of her 
sex—- Love, Romance and Beauty—were strangely absent; 
or could the most sybaritic of biographers find them out? 

Only half undressed she tumbled in, pulled the cover- 
ings tight up about her neck and turned her face to the 
wall. Poor Angie! Not Persephone, Desdemona, nor any 
of the Lauras. Catherines or Juliets, had ever sold corsets, 


biographers 


limped too 
tousled bed 


“Listen? 
the Sixth Avenue 
Drug Store, Miss 27°" 
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‘Meet Mein 


faced the soul-racking problem of eight dollars a week, 
or been untouched by the golden wand that transforms life 
into the phantasmagoria of love. 

Tillie spread her little meal on 
in the front room. 

“Come on, Angie 
you in a bite.” 

“T ain’t sick.” 

“Well, if you ain’t sick, where did you get the grouch?” 

“I'm comin’ in if you give me time. Where’s my 
wrapper?” 

They dined in a desultory sort of way, with Tillie up 
and down throughout the meal for a breadknife, a cup of 
water, sugar for Angie’s strong coffee. 

“If you ain't feelin’ good to-night I won't go, Angie.” 

“I'm feelin’ all right—I'm used to sittin’ home alone.” 

“If you talk like that—I won't go, then.” 

“Sure! You go on! Don't mind me.” 

“There’s another corset sale advertised for to-morrow, 
ain’t there? They don’t care how many sales they 
spring on the girls down there, do they? Didn't you just 
have your semiannual clearin’?” 

“Yes; but they got a batch of Queenly Shapes 
they want to get rid of. They’re goin’ 
the line and put in the Straight-Front 


the golden-oak table 


or if you ain’t feelin’ well I'll bring 


Gee! 


two- 
ninety-eight 
to discontinue 
Flexibles.”’ 

Angie sipped her coffee in long draughts. Her black 
flannel wrapper fell away at the neck to reveal her 
unbleached throat with two knobs for neckbones. 

“Let the dishes be, Angie—I'll do ’em in the morning. 
I wonder if it’s raining yet? It’s sure too cold to wear my 
old black. I'll have to wear my tan.” 

Rain beat a fine tattoo against the windows. Tillie 
crossed and peered anxiously out, cupping her eyes in her 
hand and straining through the reflecting windowpane at 
the undistinguishable sky; her little wrenlike movements 
and eyes were full of nerves. 

“It'll be all right with an umbrella,” s! 
Angie?” 

“a 

Tillie hurried to the little one-window room. There 
were two carmine spots high on her cheekbones; as she 
dressed herself before a wavy mirror her lips were open 
and parted like a child’s, and the breath came warm and 
fast between them. 

“I'll be home early to-night, Angie. You sleep on the 
davenport. I don’t mind the lumps in the cot.” 

She frizzed her front hair with a curling iron she heated 
in the fan of the gas flame, and combed out the little 
spring-tight curls until they framed her face like a fuzzy 
halo. Her pink lawn waist came high up about her neck 
in a trig, tight-fitting collar; and when she finally pressed 
on her sailor hat and slid into her warm-looking tan jacket 
the small magenta bow on her left coat lapel heaved up 
and down with her bosom. 

“Say,” she called through the open doorway, “I wish 
you'd see these seventy-nine-cent gloves, Angie—already 
split! How'd yours wear—huh?” 

Silence. 

“You care if I wear yours to-night, Angie?” 

Silence. 


e urged—‘“‘eh, 
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“Aw, Angie, if you’re sick why don’t you 
say so and not go spoilin’ my evening? 
Gee! Ifa girl would listen to you she'd have 
a swell time of it—she would! A girl’s gotta 
have life!” 

She fastened a slender gold chain with a 
dangling blue enamel heart round her neck. 

“‘Aw, I guess I'll stay home! There ain't 
no fun in anything with you poutin’ round 
like this.” 

Tillie appeared in the doorway, gloves in 
hand. Angie was still at the table; her cheek 
lay on the red-and-white tablecloth and her 
face was turned away. “Angie!” 

The room was quiet with the ear-pressing 
silence of vacuum. Tillie crossed and, with 
hands that trembled a bit, shook the figure 
at the table. The limp arms slumped deeper 
and the waist-line collapsed like a mealsack 
tied in the middle. 

“Angie, honey!” Tillie’s hand touched 
a cheek that was cold, but not with a chill 
she knew. 

Then Tillie cried out—the love-of-life cry 
of to-day and to-morrow and all the echoing 
and reéchoing yesterdays—and along the 
dim-lit hall the rows of doors opened as if 
she had vouched their secret springs. 

Hurrying feet far-away 
strange hands —a professional voice 
and cold, shining instruments— the 
of the tomb—a sheet-covered form on the 
red-velvet davenport! The fear of the 
Alone— the fear of the Alone! 


whispers 
faces 


silence 


Miss Angie’s funeral day dawned ashen as 

dusk 

rain beating its one-tone tap against the 
ricochetting down the panes like tea 


a sodden day, with the same autumn 
windows and 
rs down a woman's 
cheeks. 

At seven, three alarm clocks behind the various closed 
doors down the narrow aisle of hallway sounded a simul- 
call to arms; and a fourth reveille, promptly 
muffled beneath a pillow, thridded in the tiny room 
the rumpled cot and the wavy mirror. 

Miss Mamie woke reluctantly, the 
beneath the pillow of her strange bed and burrowed a 
precious moment longer in the tangled bedclothes. Sleep 
tugged at her tired lids and oppressed her limbs. She 
drifted for the merest second, floating off on the silken 
weft of a half-conscious dream. Then memory thudded 
within her and the alarm clock again thudded 
the pillow. She sprang out of bed, brushed the yellow mat 
of hair out of her eyes and wriggled into her clothes in 
tiptoe I 

“Til! peering into the darkened room 
beyond, and pitching her voice to a raspy little whisper. 
“Why didn’t you wake me?” 

She veered carefully round the gloom-shrouded furni- 
ture and dim-shaped, black-covered object that occupied 
the center of the room into the kitchenette. 

“T didn’t mean to fall asleep, Til; honest, I didn’t. 
Gee! Ain’t | a swell friend to have, comin’ to stay with 
you all night and goin’ dead on you! But, honest, Til 
may I die if it ain’t so—with you away from the counter 
all day yesterday and the odds-and-ends sale on I 
so tired last night I could ’a’ dropped.” 

Tillie raised the gas flame and pushed the coffee pot 
forward. Through the wreath of hot steam her little face 
was far away and oyster-colored. 

““Come on, Mame; I got your breakfast. Ain't it a day, 
though! Poor Angie—howshe did hate the rain, and her 
havin’ to be buried in it!” 

“Ain't it a shame 


taneous 
with 


crammed cleck 


beneath 


aste. 


she cried, 


was 


and her such a good soul! Honest, 
Til, ain't it funny her bein’ dead? Think of it—us home 
from the store and Angie dead! Who'd ‘a’ thought one of 
them heart spells would take her off?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to let you stay here only up till noon, 
Mame. There’s no use your gettin’ docked a whole day. 
It’s enough for me to go out to the cemetery. You report 
at noon for half a day.” 

“Like fun I’m goin’ to work at noon! You think I’m 
goin’ to quit you and leave you here alone! If Higgs 
don’t like two of us bein’ away from the counter the old 
skinflint knows what he do! He can regulate our 
livin’ with his stopwatch, but not our dyin’.”’ 

“There ain't nothin’ for you to do round here, Mame 
honest, there ain’t—except ride "way out there in the rain 
and lose a half a day. She—she’s all ready in her black 
silk dress—all I got to do is follow her out now.” 

“Gawd! What a day too!” 

“Carrie and Lil was goin’ to stay with me this mornin’ 
too; but I says to them, I says, there wasn’t any use gettin’ 
"em down on us at the store. What's the use of us all 
gettin’ docked when you can’t do any good here? The 
undertaker’s a nice-mannered man and he’ll ride—ride out 
with me.” 


can 


ne and 





~~ 


ss 


a 


~ 


‘Everything's fixed—they sent up her benefit money 
from the store, and I got enough for expenses and all; and 
she—she wouldn’t want you to. She was a great one her- 
self for never missin’ a day at the store.” 

Large tears welled in Tillie’s eyes. 

“She was a grand woman!”’ said Mame, tears of sym- 
pathy in her own ¢ yes, taking a bite out of her slice of bread 
“There—there 
wasn’t a girl in the corsets wasn’t cryin’ yesterday when 
they was gettin’ up the collection for her flowers.” 

Tillie’s lower lip quivered and she set down her coffee 
intasted. 


and washing it down with a sip of coffee. 





“She might have been a man-hater and strict with me, 
and all that—but what did she have out of it? She was 
nothing but a drudge all her life! 
she stuck to me like she—-was my mother all-righty; and 
once, when I—I had the mumps, a 

Tillie melted into the wide-armed embrace of her friend 
and together they wept, with the tap-tapping of the rain 
on the window behind them and the coffee-pot boiling 
over through the spout, singing as it doused the gas flames. 

“She used to mend my s-stockings on—on the sly My 

“She was always so careful and all about you keepin’ 
the right company — it 


Since I was a cash girl 


she—she 


was a grand thing for you that you 
had her to live with—-I always used to say that to maw 
And what a trade she had! She 
and lace you up in a straight-front quicker’n any of the 
young girls in the department!" 

““I—I know it. Why, even in the Subway she could tell 


just lookin’ at a f 


could look at your figure 


D) gure whether it was wearin’ one of her 
double bones or girdle tops. If ever a soul deserved a raise 
She'd ‘a’ got it too! 

Til!” 


the store, 


it was Angie 

“She was a grand woman, 
Mame, I--I'm much 
Angie would have loved ‘em too; 
, her the 


“You tell the girls at 
obliged for the flowers. 
but gettin’ 


chance to enjoy 


Ww he n she 


‘em was dead didn’t give 
them 

sittin’ next to the gold-and ivory 
and she knows they’re here, Til 


0k right down and see 


‘ ’ : 
She’s up in heaven 


she can 


Throne now; 
, - 


"em. 
“I'm glad they sent her carnations, then—she loved 
"em so!”’ 

“I kinda hate to the funeral 


leave you at noon, Til 
‘It’s all right, Mame. You can look at her asleep before 
you go.” 

They tiptoed to the and raised the shades 
gently. Angie lay the cold sleep of death, her waxlike 
hands folded on her flat breast, and quiet, as if the grub- 
bing y and in their 
place was a madonna calm, a sleep and a forgetting. They 


regarded her, with 


iront room 


ears had fallen from her like a husk; 


their throats. 


the sobs rising in 
ust like she fell asleep, Til 
And, say, Dut that is a swell coffin, 


Like Niobe, all tears, Tillie dabbed at her eyes and dewy 


‘She looks only younger- 


dearie! 


} 
ike. 


‘ hee AS. 


‘She was always kickin’— poor dear!—at havin’ to pay a 
dime a week to the Mutual Aid; but she'd be glad if she could 
see—first-class undertakin’ and all—everything paid for.” 


‘I’ve kicked 


but I’m glad I belong now 


once, too, 
Hone st, 
silver handles 


Poor Angie!” 


more'n 


for a dime a week 

andall. Poor Angie! 
Poor Angie, indeed! 

in all the forty-odd years of her life 


had been so rich; with her head ona 


Ww ho never 


1 a white car- 


r black-and- 


decent satin pillow anc 








nation at her breast; 
white dotted 
Whyllay 
uilully 


dress draped 


her feet, 


foulard 


her; 





about and 


that would never more ache, resting 
upward like a doll’s in its box! 

“Oh, ain't I all alone, though; 
ain't I, though!”’ 

“ Aw, Til!” 

“I-—I Oh 

“Watch out, honey 
ing all the grand white carnations the 
girls sent! Say, wouldn't Angie be 
pleased! Restin Peace! itsays. See, 
honey! Don't you cry, for it says 
for her to rest in peace; and there’s 
the beautiful white dove on top and 
all—a swell white bird! Don’t you 
cry, honey!” 

“I—I won't.” 

“Me and George won't forget you 
Honest, you never knew any one 
more sympathizing-like than George; 
there ain't a funeral that boy misses 
if he can help it. He’s good at pall- 
bearing too. Ifit was Sundayinstead 
of Friday that boy would be right 
on tap. There, dearie ‘th 


” 


you're crush- 


don’t cTy - 

Again Mame’s tears of real sym- 
pathy mingled with her friend’s; and 
they wept in a tight embrace, with 
the hot tears falling. 
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At eleven o'clock a ¢ I } 






arriage ar i”acr earse er 
in Grecian urns drew up in the ra treet. Wir 
shrieked upward and heads leaned out A passing ch 


scuttling along the bubbly sidewalks, ran his forefinger 


swept . 1OWSs 


along the sweating glass side of the hearse, and a button 
up, oil-skinned driver flecked at him with his whip 
cars grazed close to the « arriage w hee ls, and oncea grocery 8 
delivery automobile skidded from its course and bumped 
smartly into the rear. 
their traces. 


The horses plunged and backed 


Mame reached her yellow head far out of the window 

“They're here, Til 
one that any one could be proud to ride in! 
help you on with your dearie. | 
enough; but anyway Say, if Angie could or 
see how genteel everything is! The men are comin’ up 
Good mornin’, gen'l’mer 


1 wish you could see the hears 
Here, let me 
coat hope it’s warm 
it’s black. 
here, lemme go to the door 
Step right in!” 

Miss Angie’s undertaker was all that 


she could have 


wished — a deep-eyed young man with his carefully brushed 

hair parted to the extreme left and swept sidewise across 

his head; 

the second and third buttons of his long black coat 
“Good morning, Miss Prokes! 
Tears trembled along her lids 
“Yes, sir, Mr. Lux— it’s a sad day! 
“A sad, sad day !” he 

the room, with his two attendants at a respectful distance 

behind him 


and his hand inserted like a Napoleon's between 


It’s a sad day, ain't 


repeated tepping far er to 


There were no rites rillie mumbled a few to 
herself out of a little Bible with several faded-ril 
bookmarks dangling from between the pages 

“This was poor Angie’s boot I'll keep it for rem«e 
brance 

Poor Angie !” said Mame 
In the midst of life we are in death,’”’ said Mr. Lux 
If you're all ready now we can start, Miss Prok« Don't 


be scared, little missy 
heavy silence; then the two 


lillie 
shoulder 


There was a moment of lead 
buried her face and 


And so Angie's 


attendants stepped forward, and 
ears on Mame’s sympathetic 
her. 

Mr. Lux; but 
on my goin’ back to the store for the half day 
and all.”’ 

“I’m goin’ out in the carriage myself, missy 
a thing a soul could do for the little girl. I'll see that she 
ain’t wantin’ for nothin’—a Lux funeral leaves no stone 
unturned.” 

*You—you awful good 
back at the store Monday 

“ Good-by, honey ' Here, let me hold the umbrella while 
Ain't this a day though! I'll go 
back upstairs and straighten up a bit before I go to the 


store. 


little procession followed 
Tillie ‘stl it pent 


“I'm all for goin’ along at bent 
II hate 


to let her go out there alone 


rhere ain't 


to me, Mame! I'll be 


beer 





you get in the carriage 


Good-by, ho ey ! Just don’t you worry ! 

A few rainbeaten passers-by huddled in the doorway to 
Heads leaned farther from their 
the Dove of Peace titillated 


as it moved off. 


watch the procession off 
Within the 


on its white-carnation pillow 


windows hearse 


The Room Was Quiet 
With the Ear-Pressing 


Silence of Vacuum 
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The Outlaws Shoot Up the Town 


HEN Carroll Fleming, moving-picture director, 

W 1 orders to produce that six-reel feature film 
forth the crimes and reform of Our Hero, 

he selected Sparta Township, New Jersey, as the best imi- 
Wild West convenient to the city of New 


receive 


1 
which sets 


tation of the 
‘ ork 

It was early April; this was to be the first outdoor work 
Also, it was raining dismally and chronically. 
Fleming proceeded to Ogdensburg at once. 
slicker and esquired by Perry Horton, his assist- 
ind Dick Fryer, his camera man, he rode over all 
roads and bypaths within a five-mile radius 
of Ogdensburg, picking locations. 

As he 


ve tor eact! 


of the year 

Nevertheless 
Clad in a 
ant 
the mountall 
ode he thumbed the scenario, picking bits of land 
Finally, one rainy, 
ifternoon, he came across a hill into sight of a grovp 


h of the smaller 


scenes 
lismal 
of buildings and knew that his mission in Ogdensburg was 
ompleted. There below him, in a valley, lay a log farm 


house, with a big log barn and a springhouse, resembling 
n all essential 


\ 


nich 


letails that photograph of the ranch house 
t him from the West. 

Stopping only long enough to strike a bargain with the 
farmer and arrange for that log corral which was to trans- 
form the farm into a Western home ranch, he rode back to 
i and inquired about the railroad situation. 
twenty he found, lies the Wharton 
d Northern Railroad, which connects the Lackawanna 
Wharton with the Susquehanna Railroad at 
Charlotteburg 


had been se 


Ogdensburg 


Some miles away, 
Railroad at 
Midcourse of its ten miles runs aspur track, 
for an occasional haul of coal 


he appropriate and 


This seemed to be 
useful setting for the Great Train Rob- 
He might rob trains there all day, unmolested 
traffic. Heran up to Charlotteburg, inspected 
the location, found it all that description painted, and looked 
p the railroad officials. They would be charmed with the 
honor of having their line robbed. They further agreed to 
for a reasonable consideration, a train of three 
together with an express car and an engine. 


ised only 


beryv scene 


by tt rough 


irnish 


oache 


Collecting the Sheriff's Posse 


MN MING left Perry Horton, his assistant, to arrange all 
the final bargains, and sent Van Houten, the head car- 
penter, to Ogdensburg 


‘ 


During the further preliminary 
of the work Van Houten put up the corral at theranch, 
1ew windows to replace those that were to be shot 
ihe cut trails into difficult locations, trimmed 
such branches as seemed likely to interfere with the 
amera, stained new saddles with varnish and russet dress- 
ww, and performed a thousand other bits of detail work. 
Chey call him a carpenter because the moving-picture 
bu In reality 
ia a Jack-of-all-trades, including some invented only 
nee the moving picture came in. 

Meantime Fleming was working like a dynamo at New 
Rochelle, that suburb of New York where the company 
maintains its studio and its main offices. He had instruc- 
tions to go as far as he thought necessary in the matter 
of expense. Now, Fleming loves a spectacular effect as he 
art; and “Spend money where the audience will 
is his motto 


ipe 
made 
POSSE 


iway 


iness 


has not yet developed its own slang. 


lov CS his 

vee it” 
He planned, first of all, a big posse 

not less than forty,”’ he said; 


“Enough to fill the 
camera “‘and horses that 
in do a few stunts 

As it turned out he was looking for riders and horses in 
The New York supply of real Western 


ratrper a bad season 


By WILL IRWIN 


riders and good-looking broncos depends largely on the 
ebbs and fluxes of the circus business. This was the season 
when the tent shows and Bill shows had come out of winter 
quarters and taken to the road. Through all the trade 
channels went the call for riders—-real riders. 

Among the extra people attached to the home company 
were some who filled the bill. The Hippodrome was just 
closing; Fleming secured half a dozen old Hippodrome 
dare-devils, inured to any neck-breaking feat, from diving 
out of a moving automobile to riding a wild horse. Others 
drifted in by twos and threes. Jack Casey, horse wrangler 
of the outfit, would take the candidates into a vacant lot 
back of the studio, put them successively on two lively 
horses, which he kept for the purpose, and try them out. 
The man who could show him a flying mount on the good 
horse, or could stay on the bucking horse, was sure of 
his job. 

So, in course of time Casey accumulated at least a dozen 
men who had really seen service on the cattle ranges 
between the Rio Grande and the Yellowstone, a brace 
of ex-cavalrymen, a former mounted policeman, several 
vaudeville actors of the class that is game for any public 














The Sieepy Life of the Town Went On as Usual 





The Ranch Barn Opens Fire 
performance, a stage lariat thrower out of a job, some 
exercise boys, a disbarred jockey, and two young-gentle 
man athletes but lately expelled from college. There were 
others, too, whose past did not appear; but they rode 
with a military seat. George Rose, once champion bronco 
buster of the world and later a star in a Bill show, mad 
application and was snapped up for a “speaking” part 
During the last week Casey stumbled on Johnnie Franz 
A veteran cowboy of the Rio Grande country, and late: 
rider in a Bill show, 
job. 


he had come up to look for a summer 
He brought a beautiful cream-colored horse, a thre 
hundred-dollar stamped-leather saddle and and a 
pair of silver-studded chaps which resembled for fullne 
divided skirt. 
Jersey City engaged in plaiting a quirt and expressing his 
opinion of Mexicans, which was low. 


bridle 


He was discovered sitting before a stable 


How the Stars Were Welcomed 


JY THIS time Perry Horton and Billy Knowles, assist 
ants, had finished dredging New York for costumes and 
props. The Wild West on an extensive scale was a ne\ 
project for this company; it had not, like some others mors 
experienced in that business, accumulated 


a SUpply OI Sad 
dles, chaps, scabbards, sombreros and boots. Perry and 
Billy raked the second-hand stores and the costumers’ 
shops. At the end of their resources, they sent forth the 
newly employed posse to assist in the hunt 
boots—the thin-vamped, high-heeled boots of the 
West—were hardest of all to find. 

In two days Casey had raised his quota of horses, includ 
ing a dozen jumpers, some smart park horses, a team of six 
broncos who do a pony-rider act in a Bill show, a few other 
nondescript Western horses, and some scrubby thorough 
breds that looked, to the uneducated eye, like mustangs 

Two special horse cars took the livestock and their 
trappings up to Ogdensburg, which lies among the little 
mountains of New Jersey, forty-five miles from New York 
as the crow flies, but three or four hours away as the Sus 
quehanna Railroad runs. With them went the forty riders , 
and such actors as would be necessary in the early scenes 
Ogdensburg is a one-street village; but, because of the zin« 
mines near by, it has two small hotels. Franklin Furnace 
three miles away, has two more. We filled all four hotel 
to overflowing; the riders slept two in a bed and two bed 
to the room. The women of the cast and a few , 
principals established themselves in the only available 
rooming house: For his livestock Casey commandeered 
all the stables in the country roundabout. 

The next day Fleming himself arrived, with the star 
The riders, fully appreciating their own dramatic value, 
prepared for them a welcome. The six-forty-one train 
pulled into Ogdensburg with no more fuss and flourish than 
usual. The station agent was busy with a baggage truck; 
the postmaster, his buckboard drawn up against the curb, 
smoked his pipe as he waited for the mail sacks; the lone 
passenger for Franklin Furnace, a traveling salesman, sat 
on his suitcase, half asleep; three or four loafers awaited 
the one exciting event of the day. It furnished 
excitement than they could have imagined. 

As the train shrieked round the corner one might have 
heard the distant beat of hoofs. As it drew into sight and 
slowed down a volley of pistol shots sounded from behind 
the freight cars. As it stopped, an avalanche of horsemen 
swept full speed into sight—a whirlwind of tossing manes, 
flapping sombreros, brandished and 


ly 


Strange 


Vid 


more 


weapons swirling 




































revolver smoke. The forty horsemen halted short at the 
\ platform, pulling up the horses to their haunches. Two 
| men alighted from the train. The riders “threw down” 
their guns. 
The two men, getting the spirit of the occasion, put up 
: their hands. Whereupon three nervous old ladies among 
the passengers went clear under a seat and one farmer hid 
his money behind the steampipes. Then Charlie Robbins, 
the rope thrower, cast his hair lariat fair and true about 
| 
J 





both of his men and held them tied. After which the 
raiders dismounted and Casey introduced every one to the 
director and the star. Then the train pulled out, the pas- 
sengers laughing and chattering over the joke on themselves. 

Charlie released his lariat. 

“Put all that ginger into it to-morrow, boys, and you'll 
stand ace-high with me,”’ remarked Fleming. He drew up 
his long, lean Kentucky figure and waved a flowing actor 
gesture toward a cloudless horizon. ‘“ Looks like a fine 
The bugle blows at six-thirty, and I want a 
t thousand feet of film to-morrow.” 

During the next three weeks Ogdensburg, New Jersey, 
1 a double entity. Within its old wooden houses the 
sleepy life of the town went on as usual; but externally it 
A line 
irnished forth 


he 


day coming. 





ha 


st 


i a 


had become like Dodge City in the good old days. 
caparisoned in stamped leather, fi 


saddles, chewed at the fresh bark on t 


of horses, 


with forty-pound 








the intervals of his 
artistic cases 
Some lively 
minded of 
locations were glad 


to have us with 


owners 


them just for the 
excitement; they 
handed round re 
freshments and 


refused to take any 
money. Once, 
the other hand 
Fleming, escorted 
by his cow boys, rode 
up te a most pic 
turesque farmhouse. 
He drew up and 
started todismount, 
when the housewife 
came running to the 
door. 

“No, sir!’ she 
**You 


no pictures ol 


on 


shrieked. 
Lane 


} Oust ! 
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»w the ignorant outsider probably thinks— as I thought 
when I joined the troupe—that a moving picture is pro 
duced consecutively—Scenes 1, 2, 3, and so on, in order, 
just as they are shown on the scree Nothing is further 
from the truth. Count out the studio scenes at once 


Then we are dealing with photography, 


Certain effects « 
Une 


of the sun. 
tain time of day. 


our scenes showed the den 


which is the slave 


an be obtained only at a cer 








Y 7 rails before the hotels. The streets were lively with big, 
' | slouching fellows in silver-studded chaps, flapping sombre- 
‘ ros and red bandanna handkerchiefs. Gentlemen and ladies 
¥ whose painted faces looked oddly unnatural in the full sur 
| ' light, loafed on the hotel piazzas, swapping cigarettes and 
| ; anecdotes or doing crochet work, according to their sexes. 
i At any moment the street might be startled by the rush 
i hoofs or the popping of forty-five-caliber pistols. 
, » truancy records of the Ogdensburg 
primary school ran one hundred per 
cent. By night thestrange, foreign flavor 
of the town increased rather than dimin 
; ished. The riders, living in limited quar 
i ters, found it inconvenient to change 
i clothes when their day’s work was done; 
and all the evening the hitherto quiet 
h parlors and billiard rooms at Case’s and 
Sweeney’s were an exact imitation of the 
, Red Dog. From the night when we es- 
1 tablished our quarters, Carroll Fleming | 
became the busiest man on earth. Per- | 
i haps I had better state some of the | 
elements in his problem. j 
: | 
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\ Fleming's Busy Day 














oO e next, Number 14 and the ext 
scene l A vt ht ened to be exte were 
taker eariy two weeks te ve sided Ode ire 
vymie Scene 4 } ito iit for the me do , ork 
1 ntroad es a bewllder gy probler of de We 
have taken Scene 2? i Iti ide i doze ' ple, a 
st g and indiy mstume \ 
eek tron yw we yrre ene 
1, which brings these same pe to 
another locality afew n ‘ ‘ We 
are likely, also, to reverse e orde 
e Scene 24 a week before ene 
; the pectator ee that 
pa age of time 1 the flash of an eve If 
| an actor wear 1 DOW Lit ce i 
ippea vith a tour hand 1 Scene 
| 24 the illusion is ruined 





























' HE scenario, as turned over to him by 
Lloy d Lonergar ,scenario writer of the | 
i company, and revised by Fleming for 
J his own practical uses, comprised two 
hundred and sixty-two scenes. Some of 
tr » scenes would run only ten feet 
} mere flashes on the screen. Some would 
f be two hundred feet long. Of these about - 
Sixty were interiors; they would be pro- 
! duced at New Rochelle when the out- 
door work was done. The two hundred or more outside 
scenes required at least thirty or forty locations. The 
most striking and difficult of these locations had been 
found during Fleming’s preliminary voyage of inspection; 
the others must be picked up as we went along. Bargain- 
ng for locations and imagining for them the touches 
, necessary to make the Wild West out of New Jersey were 
enough work for any one man Fleming did all this in 
' 
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The Great Train Robbery 
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For obvious rea 0 


the director, « 

moving forty-seven 
horses and half ; 
ton of parapher 
nalia to any loca 


tion, tried to fini 
there before 
ing on. The ranch, 
for example, was the 
for scenes 





mov 


location 


in all the first four 
reels—it ran in and 
out of the whole 
story We spent 


two days at the 
ranch and finished 
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ISUALI the ao but ich impor t 
det cannot be left to the met es of 
subord ite some one ha to keep 
i rate check That ome « ) 
troupe was I Knowles, th nd 
assistant, who acted asa tk lof cor 
ciet? As the camer I vorke Bill 
filed a blank book th note ) ( 
tumes, make-up and acce ore Onee 
= both Billy and the actor made a p that 
I trates the pitialls of costume I'he 
camera Was being set up tora ene } 
Mor Foster, who | ed one oO! the important ! lit 
cast x eve toward the dire ) ind j i 
I was | wearing! gray coa t black in that 
imping ene 
A he I z ene is Lie irio?r ‘ tM re 
tne t ‘ ‘ ere about to take } ‘ ‘ it 
t aits ¢ yr the posse 
K r ul er hi pte He } sile 
e color of Foster's costume. Knowl 
nto ¢ } her ‘ , , 
lrage ! t! ne | rhe Hi 
excellent memory had tailed lhe re fu rime 
| believed it was gr By now Foster had no o f 


his own, s¢ mnfuse id he grow j 
the film; that n New Rochelle, five hour 
| ess of development. Sudds the director re vere 
é & produced that scene ing that we had the t 
the pockets of the automobile. In one of then ‘ 
the figure Foster, no bigger that a pin, Dut Dia And 
oO we resumed the practice ol our art 
Perhaps by now Lt ive given some idea of the \y ta ‘ 
Chinese puzzle that confronted our direct f re 
down ¢ very evening at the desk o! Case Hotel t 
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THE SATURDAY 


Those gestures, actions 
and accessories that make the equiva- 
lent of dialogue in a moving-picture 
play must be furnished by the director 
us he goes along. Some of his best 
ffects result from long study and 
thought; others just as good are inspi- 
rations of the moment. Once, for ex 
ample, we had just set up the camera 
scene that read in the scenario 


with dialogue 


for a 
about as follows: 

“Number 165: The marshals scour 
the country for the bandits. They 
ask citizens along the road where the 
bandits have gone.” 

As Fleming started to rehearse this 
scene, George Rose came galloping up 
in a state of joyful excitement. 

“Hey, boas,”” he cried as he drew 
ip, “‘there’s a little mule team coming 
down there—great stuff!’’ Fleming 
mounted a horse and galloped back 
after George 

It was a real discovery—an old 
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“Stand by to 
take! Now, when I blow the whistle 
once the courier starts. When I blow 
it twice you fellows back there register 
alarm, mount, and scoot out to the 
right, past the camera. I want flying 
mounts; and don’t come too near the 
lens. All ready?” 

The whistle blew; the courier, wait- 
ing far down the road for a fast start, 
gave his steed the spur; all Ogdens- 
burg, watching from the piazza of 
Sweeney’s across the street, held its 
breath. 

“Camera!” yelled Fleming. 

Fryer, the one calm amidst these 
storms, began to turn his reel. The 
cowboys in the foreground broke into 
a stage laugh. 

The courier dashed among them, 
pulled up his horse and began to ges 
ticulate. The group sprang up in ex 
citement—all but one. As the horse 
stopped he took an unexpected side 


site | “ All right!” he said. 
| 





country couple driving two mules to 

buckboard! Fleming threw himself 
from “Will you and your wife rent me this 
team and yourselves for half an hour?” asked Fleming. 
What for?” inquired the woman, finding 


iis horse 


“Land sakes! 
tongue first 
Moving pictures—acting!"’ explained Fleming. ‘Two 
dollars!” 
Well, we were going 

We never learned to act ” began the wife. 

“That’s all right—take only a moment,” interrupted 
Fleming, gently but firmly turning the heads of the mules 
down the road 

As he trotted back beside his captives Fleming expanded 
his plot. By the time he had rehearsed the old couple, 
shaken some of their embarrassment out of them, per- 
to look at the camera and to behave 
iturally, the title for that scene read: 

The nester couple puts the marshals on the wrong 


” began the husband, and 


suaded them not 


— 
However, those evening executive sessions made no 
Every 
contingency of plot and expression must be provided for 
Here Fleming would sit, smoking a cigar 
ind drinking an occasional cup of strong tea, with Perry 
Horton, his chief of staff; Billy Knowles, his company 
clerk; Jack Casey, his cavalry commander, and Dick 
Fryer, his artillery expert, draped over the desk in pic- 
turesque clothes and attitudes, and a composite of Flem- 
onversation sounded about like this: 


illowance for chance gifts of the gods like these. 


in advance 


ing’s ¢ 


Working Out the Details 
T \ICK, does the light hit that bandit hang-out early in 
1 Allright; then we'll do the last stand of 
the bandits first and get in Scene 171 on our way out. Then 
| want to clean up the cabin scenes in the afternoon. 
Have Cromwell run the auto back to bring up lunch. Van! 
Where's Van Houten? Say, Van, get that corral door 
hung—we wanteto retake that ranch stuff on Tuesday. 
And have you laid that log across the road for the last stand 
of the b All right. Perry, how about that cabin 
location? Offer ’em two. I like to enrich 
but sudden wealth won't be good for ’em. 
Billy, weren't the bandits unshaved in Scene 170? And 
J shaved! Slap some black on him. 
don't put too much lip rouge on those bandits, 


ithe morning? 


indits? 

Ten dollars? 
Ogdensburg 
and 


ickson’s gone 


And, say 


The Marshal Leads the Pursuit. 





Notding Up the Lady Passenger 


Probably they look like soubrettes in the film. Jack, is 
that little roan still lame? All right. We'll just flash him. 

**Now, how’s this for the last stand of the bandits? We 
throw in another scene—flash the wagon in the distance 
with the seventy-five-millimeter lens just as the team gets 
to the ford. Then shoot the camera right against the log 
for a close-up of the marshal disposing his men. Lind- 
berg—where’s Lindberg? Now, Lindberg, we're through 
the close-up. Allright. Just as the wagon gets inside the 
line and registers, you rise up and throw down your gun 
and register Halt! Get that in plain. Who'll be driving? 
Oh, yes, Foster! Now Foster slews the wagon round so we 
look straight inside. Charlie, have you seen about putting 
the canvas cover on the wagon? What's that? You can’t 
get the wagon to-morrow? Holy cats! If we have just 
one piece of luck with this picture I'll go bats!” 

By now Fleming had completely forgotten his audience. 
His unseeing eye fixed on the beer sign over Mr. Case’s 
desk, he was composing dialogue out loud. This would 
continue until, with a sudden “Woof!” of weariness, he 
would settle back in his chair and proclaim that any one 
who mentioned picture to him for the rest of that evening 
would have his head bitter off. All of which is ahead of 
the story. 

The first scene comprised the corner by Case’s Hotel 
with a dozen horses hitched to the rail. This was titled in 
the scenario: “The courier informs the posse of the rob- 
bery.”” A few cowboys were to be discovered squatting on 
their spurs and talking when the messenger dashed up. 
These cowboys and the messenger must appear large and 
close-up on the film. Now the field of a moving-picture 
camera, while very wide in the distance, narrows greatly 
where it approaches the lens. At the front of the field 
of vision the lines, as drawn out on the ground with a stick 
by the director’s assistant, come down to a little box, so 
confined that four or five actors must mind their steps to 
avoid going out of the picture altogether. 

These outdoor scenes, involving, as they must, the 
uncertain motions of horses, are usually not rehearsed. The 
director simply explains what he wants, tries it with the 
camera working, and retakes it if the first attempt fails. 
In this case, however, he held a rehearsal to see whether 
he could get six cowboys and the action of a horse, drawn 
suddenly to its haunches, into that narrow field. He 
found it practicable. 


“A Long Man on a Long Horse"’ 


step and one of his hoofs banged into 
the ankle of Jack Casey. Casey 
uttered a grunt, reached toward his ankle, remembered 
where he was and limped to his feet, his face struggling to 
register surprise when it should register pain. 
“Can you mount, Jack?” asked Fleming. 
“Yes,” muttered Casey through his 
surprise. 
“Allright! Stand by!” yelled Fleming. 
He blew the whistle twice. The posse, waiting with a 
crouching start, leaped into the field of vision; the small 
truants of Ogdensburg shrieked and danced with excite- 
ment on the piazza opposite, so that the pickets, throw 
out for just such emergencies, must clutch at them to keep 
them out of the picture; and rider after rider threw re 
over the head of his waiting steed, urged him riderless into 
the field of vision and vaulted from the ground to his back 


expression olf 


Jean Moore's Ticklish Moment 


a: but one! In the midst of this meat-mill Jean Moore 
had clutched horn and cantle in the approved first 
motion of the flying mount when the cantle of his old 
battered cow-saddle broke off and turned in his hand 
Under his horse he The horse, a big, spirited roa 
reared and plunged. Back of him came six more ride: 
who were trying to keep in the picture and out of his way 
That was impossible in those narrow quarters. If he ones 
let go the grip of his left hand on the horn he was likely to 
be trampled to death. 

He went on, sometimes managing to run a stride o 
sometimes dragged, his horse meantime covering the 
in a series of nervous jumps varied by rearing 
And then—the saddle began to turn! At this ti 
moment another rider, with presence of mind, reached out 
and struck the struggling horse across the neck with his 
quirt. The horse leaped aside from the press and brought 
up short against a barn just as the saddle turned. The 
rider sprawled into the gutter. 

“Are you hurt?” yelled Fleming. 

“No,” murmured a feeble voice from the ground 

“Where does that line run, Dick?” 
“Oh, damn! Why couldn't it 
camera?” 

The camera was next established in front of the tow: 
bakery, where its field caught the sweep of Main Street, 


went 


inquired Flemi 


have happened in th 


Continued on Page 49 








““Filming"’ 


the Den of the Outlaws 
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HE Arctic continent of Greenland stretches down 

from Peary Land, which is the most northerly land 

known to exist, more than sixteen hundred miles to 

the south to Cape Farewell, which has been known to 

white men longer than any other land in the western half 
of the world. 

More than a thousand years ago—the exact date is 
872— King Harold, The Fairhair, of Norway, fought in the 
fiord of Hafurs one of the great decisive naval battles. He 
fought the jarls, or independe nt princes ol his land, ina 
battle of viking against viking, at a time when the flaxen- 
haired men of the North were the mightiest warriors of 
Europe, when they harried at will the coasts of France, 
England and the Baltic and held broad duchies and 
kingdoms under tribute, and when they sailed their shield- 
sided ships into the Mediterranean and crushed with their 
axes the helmets of Magy ar and Saracen. 

These jarls and vikings were not men to submit when 
they were beaten. So, when Harold Fairhair conquered, 
they spread to find new lands of their own over the sea. 
Some conquered and occupied counties of England; some 
established themselves in Gaul; some at Dublin and Lim 
erick; others overran Scotland, the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
and some sailed on to Iceland. Picked men these were, the 
strongest and most daring of the boldest stock of Europe. 

Now, in the records of those vikings who reached and 
occupied Iceland it is written that in 876 a sailor named 
Gunnbiorn was driven by foul weather to a land still 
farther west, where his ship was locked in ice. He and his 
men managed to pass the winter till spring freed them and 
they returned to Iceland and told of the new land. But a 
hundred years passed before any one proved the story. 
Then in Norway one Eric the Red killed a man in a 
quarrel and ran to refuge in Iceland. Quarreling again 
with his neighbors, he killed several and took his ship and 
his followers and fled to find Gunn- 
biorn’s land in the West. He 
rounded that southern cape now 
called Farewell, and as it was 
summer he found the grass green 
and the land sunny and smiling. 
He settled and sent for more bold 
men, who came with their families 
and household goods and their 
cattle and founded two colonies : 
about the fiords on the west coast “~~ 
of Greenland which looks toward 
Labrador. There they lived and 
increased and prospered from the 
year 1000 for more than three 
hundred years. Intheirtwosettle 
ments they numbered some thou 
sands, and they were sent bishops 
from Rome, and they paid to the 
pope their tithes in oxhides, seal 
skins and walrusivory. Thenships 
were wrecked and communication 
with them was interrupted. When 
after many years another ship 
came to Greenland, the fiords were 
deserted; the stone houses 
churches, cattle barns and sheep 
pens stood echoing empty. The 
first men to tempt the Arctic had 
disappeared into it. Thousands of 
the sons of the boldest blood of 
Europe with their flocks and herds 
and horses had vanished; and no 
man remained to say how or where 
they had gone. 

A few straggling Eskimos came 
to the coasts to fish and spear seals. 
Danes, who now claimed the land, 
















“De I Have a Kiss Too?” 






















































“How Many Ships These Stones Have Seen Go By to the North"’ 


By Edwiim Bealamer: tives siis sy twobinied patiion plunged mo th 


al eu rst to right and then to left by trong illful 






ILLUSTRATED BY H T DUNWN arm \ few of the kayaks turned to accompany the 
Danish trading ship; but most of them raced on toward 

arrived and married Esquimos. They leftthe old ruins of the yacht, as it was the stranger and more curious visitor 
the Norsemen and built the ir own dwelling ° These people Laughing and sho iting, the Eskimos paddied up They 


form the present population of Southern Greenland, who spun their boats about, and overturned and righted them 


kill the eider duck and prepare the skins, try out the seal selves unharmed for the applause that greeted the Ihe 
and whale oil and take the polar bear and fox pelts which yacht slowed to the speed of the tiny skin craft and nded 
bring each summer to the settlements the ships of the by the Eskimos’ cries and directions, steered cautiously 
Royal Danish Trading Company. toward the fiord 
One of these vessels, flying the crimson and white- “Ask them if the Viborg has been sighted,” Margaret 
crossed flag of Denmark, was steering up the West Greer requested, and Koehler shouted down in the D t 
land coast from Cape Farewell when asteam yacht withthe Eskimo dialect 
pennant of the New York Yacht Club at its peak appearéd No. The Eskimos were familiar with the ship but did 
from the southwest. not know it was expected back. Doubtless the isitors 
The yac ht the Inca, owned Dy Howard Bradley of New wished to buy dogs? 
York—was known in as many harbors of the world as any The Danish ship reached protection and came to anchor, 
other ship sailing purely for pleasure. Herownerand his Already it was beset by clamoring native The Inca 


wife had taken the vessel to visit at least one port of every brought up its bevy of boat the yacht’s turbi ies Stopped; 
country witha sea coast; her keel had scraped the bars ofa the anchor slipped dow 





hundred tropical rivers,and ascore of times she had scurried A strip of civilization three hundred and thirty feet long 
for shelter into the basins of equatorial atolls. had been suddenly inserted into an E mo com ' 
Lands to the north too were known to her—the Faroe rhe people on that strip were still living as if in the most 
Iceland, Tromsé; and she had come to this same Gree modern cit) irrounded by servants, with bedrooms and 
land coast four years before, when Bradley and } wife dressing rooms and baths in suite, library and drawing 
had been hosts to half the Aurora party as far as Juliane roon They dressed for dinner, as at home, and sat 
haab, as now they were entertaining on board four of about a mahogany table laden with food that was cooked 
those who were to go into the Arctic on the newly chartered by a French chef and served by English steward 

Viborg. As Margaret and her brother looked over the rail at 
These four— Margaret Sherwood and her brother, with the sod and stone huts and tents on the shore and at the 
Price Latham and Dr. Otto Koehler—now stood with their warthy, semibarbarous seal hunters in their kayaks or o1 
hosts at the bow of the yacht while Bradley pointed out the shore, and then glanced back to the yacht, they knew 
the little islets and the fiords of the rugged, mountainous — that the journey into the North had not yet begun. Though 
coast which they were nearing in mere distance traveled more than half the journey wa 

The sun was high and warm in behind, the difficulties, the dangers, even all tl jiscon 

a clear sky; and as it was July forts, still were ahead. They had not left civilization or 

. the ice was cleared from the any of its important luxuri they merely had brought 
hore The snow, save for a few them a few thousand miles with them Their expedition 


protected pat« hes, was gone; and really would start with the arrival of the Viborg at that 
the green of the grass, which had point 


won for the land its name, bright The trading ship dropped a boat and brought to the 
ened great patches of the hillside yacht the Danish captain, who v f ir with the Ineca’s 
Three of the guests, Margaret and rrand. His ship, the Laeso, had left Copenhagen after the 


Geoff and Latham, gazeduponthis ‘Viborg had started, but had passed the smaller craft at sea 
land for the first time. Koehler two days betore 
vho had been surgeon on the The Arctic ve el might be expected that night or by 


Aurora, had been one of Bradle y's morning All were well aboard The Laeso was to take 
guests on the Inca on at that point those of the Viborg’s crew who were not 


before. going into the Arctic Also the Laeso carried stores, mostly 
“Settlements ofthe gasoline, for the little vessel Hosts and guests from the 

Julianehaab district Inca immediatel went ashore Latham and Margaret 

Eskimo, mixed Dan together went through the tiny settlement. 

ish—areahea * there,” “This is Fifth Avenue or Michigan Boulevard of 

the host pointed. Greenland,” he impressed upon her, as they passed the 

“The trading ship dwelling A family feasted bloodily on the blubber and 


seems to be making flesh of a fresh-killed seal. An Eskimo woman was chew 
for them too.” The ing off the fat from the skin of eider duck, and then working 
Danish vessel was a_ theskinin her mouth to soften it by more chewing Wher 
little ahead. ‘“‘The men come back from the Arctic they thank Heaven to get 
Eskimos have seen us to such a V illage 








from shore, of course. “I thought it would be more rimitive than it 1 
Here come the boats!” Margaret replied simply 

Rising and falling “But surely you aren’t thinking now of going ar 
with the sweep of the farther?” 
easy shore swell a line “Price, we agreed before we left home up hat we 
oftinyformsappeared were to do.” 
within the green water. “1 don’t mean I want to call off our agreement,”’ Latha 
They dashed nearer said hurriedly. “ But ” he hesitated, uncertai 
and showed them- Margaret looked at him and he glanced away. The 
selves to be long, had passed through the village and were at the foot of the 








sharp-pointed Sxin hills be yond it 
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Sometimes, since they had made their bargain together, 
it had seemed to Margaret that Latham welcomed her 
condition that she must be upon the ship. He appeared to 
look forward to their being forced close together by hard- 
ship, perhaps by more than privation. At other times the 
condition he had accepted seemed to frighten him; and 
the present was one of those times. He spoke no longer on 
the subject. They walked on alone together past the settle- 
ment and came to hillsides 

it the very head of the fiord 

where the pe looked out 

south over the sea and where 

the green grass was thickly 

growing about ruins of stone 

buildings—the ancient home- 

steads of the Norsemen who 

had crossed the Atlantic and 

lived on that arctic edge of 

the new world half a millen- 

nium before Columbus sailed 

his ships from Spain. 

Geoff and Doctor Koehler 
and one or two of the sailors 
rom the ship were there 
ahead of them, moving about 
among the ruins. The stone 
walls of the old viking houses 
still stood and the founda- 
tions of the churches—the 
churches which in the elev 
enth century sent across the 
sea of darkness walrus ivory astithes to Rome. The ancient 
byres and pens for the cattle and sheep and horses lay 
traced upon the ground beside the ruins of the barns, dry- 
ing houses and larders. There had lived in that district 
something over one thousand people. Behind, the moun- 
tains rose bleak, bare, cheerless; in front was the sea, green 
and white, blotched with great icebergs drifting by. From 
the high hillside they could see the ships down in the fiord. 

Geoff came up close beside his sister. ‘‘How many ships 
these stones have seen go by to the north,” he said, caught 
for a moment by the drama of the spot 

Latham looked quickly about. “And how few return 

to the south,” he said. 
“To-morrow, likely enough, old boy’’— Geoff addressed 
the stone tower which his hand touched—“ you'll see the 
Viborg come in sight down there where you first saw 
Frobisher, Baffin, Davis and the rest of the fellows who 
wanted to see what's up there in the ice. You ought to 
knew by this time who's coming back. Are we coming 
back or not?”’ 

“Shut up!"’ Latham stopped him. “You're not only 
foolish; you're dismal”; and he pointed toward Margaret. 

She laughed. “I was thinking about the same thing,” 
she said. “If these stones could tell the stories of the ships 
they’ve seen pass by! If they could tell only the story of 
the old Norsemen who lived here and then disappeared!” 

“They're flying some signal on the Inca,”” Latham said, 
his glasses to his eyes. 

“The recall to dinner.” Geoff looked at his watch. 
“Let's beat it back. Evening dress, Meg, to-night for the 
last time and champagne and anchovy and a steward 
behind your chair.” 

- 
j -~ next morning the Viborg arrived. Plainly the ship 
had been built for strength, and not for either beauty 
or accommodations. As the party on the yacht watched 
the little arctic vessel come up and anchor Geoff closely 
observed his sister. 

The Viborg, as it measured itself beside the Inca, was 
not half the yacht’s length. A long bowsprit only aggra- 
vated the stubbiness of the bruised and battered hull; a 
single stout mast with brown sails bent upon it composed 
the visible means of propulsion. The auxiliary engine, 
driven by gasoline, required no stack that showed. There 
was a large hatch for the hold amidships, a hatch to the 
forward cabins and another to the engine room and 
cabins aft 

Heavy anchors and chains and other gear encumbered 
the forward deck, and appearances had not been helped 
by the circumstance that a large seal recently had been 
killed and cut up on the deck. As a foretaste of the time 
when dozens of dogs must be kenneled there, five of the 
best beasts of the last Viborg expedition, which had been 
shipped at Denmark, were running about, smeared with 
the blood of their seal feast and barking at the nearness of 
land, 

Half the crew of six men who had worked the vessel 
across the ocean busied themselves with scrubbing and 
cleaning to prepare for the visit of the Viborg’s new owners, 
Geoff, watching his sister, saw her glance once at Latham, 
who shook his head; but she, without waiting for the 
cleaning on board the other ship to be finished, went down to 
the boat beside the yacht. Geoff and Latham and Koebler 
entered the boat with her and rowed to the Viborg. 

Captain Jerry McNeal, of the lost Aurora, met them and 
showed them about. He had been informed by cable and 
by letter, when he went from England to Copenhagen to 


Here Thomas and 
Eric Hedon Must 
Have Come if They 
Now Were Alive 


take the Viborg, that one of the cabins was to be occupied 
by Miss Sherwood. He had not entirely credited the 
information, but had kept one cabin clear and unoccupied 
on the voyage over. 

There were two cabins forward of the hold; one had 
been shared by McNeal himself and Brunton, now first 
mate. They were ready to turn this over to Latham and 
Geoff, for the cabin next to it was the one which was best 
for a woman and was the one which had been unoccupied. 
The after cabins, abaft of the engine room, had accom- 
modated four men on the way over and would easily bunk 
the five men who, besides the two to be cabined forward, 
were to go to the Arctic. 

The hold and all the spare space in the engine room 
had been stored with supplies. Both sides of both com- 
partments were lined with tightly built in, specially 
constructed tanks containing the gusoline supply for the 
engine—something upward of three thousand gallons. 
The hold was laden to the hatch also with wooden cases 
manufactured to fit together to fill every inch of space. 
These cases contained dried vegetables, pemmican and 
other food supplies estimated to last three years. 

“That is, we sall be provisioned for three years after we 
take our deck load from the Laeso. We're going to take 
more gasoline too, besides filling up the tanks we've 
emptied getting here. When do we move out, sir?” 
Captain McNeal addressed Latham. 

“The Laeso goes up as far as Godhaven,”’ Latham replied. 
“She'll give you your freight there. I’m going to get the 
Inca to go a little farther too, if the sea is free from ice. 
So we won’t come aboard just yet.” 

Margaret made no comment till they hed returned to 
the saloon of the yacht. 

“You're putting off changing to the Viborg on my 
account?” she asked. 

“ Chiefly.” 

“Then please don’t. 

“Bradley’ll be glad to go up as far as the ice lets him. 
He would have offered, but really he didn’t think you'd 
go beyond here.” 

“Please don’t ask him. He and Mrs. Bradley have done 
too much now. I can’t let you ask him to do more on my 
account,” 

Latham turned to Geoff. ‘What do you say?’ 

“If she goes on board now and can’t stand it, she can get 
on the Laeso at Godhaven and come back. She’ll have time 
to get sick of it—if she’s going to—before it’s too late to 
return,” Geoff suggested. 

“How about taking the freight from the Laeso now?” 
Latham asked. 

“Taking a deck load before we have to would be running 
a needless danger,’ Margaret returned. ‘Going on board 
now is merely an inconvenience.” 

“All right,” Latham agreed, and went out and gave his 
orders. 

Immediately men began transferring to the Viborg the 
personal effects, scientific instruments, medicines and other 
supplies that had come from the States on the yacht. The 
extra man brought over from Denmark as engineer went 
aboard the Laeso. Good-bys were said that night and 
thanks given to the owners of the Inca. That same night 
the sun was shining now almost twenty hours—the Laeso 
started north, the Viborg following. 

“ Arctic trim, eh?” Geoff said cheerfully, as he crowded 
into the cabin which he and Latham were to share together. 
Latham looked about the narrow quarters dubiously. 

“No, we haven't half our dogs yet,”’ he reminded grimly. 
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Geoff went out while his 
friend changed his clothes. 
The transformation from the 
club life on the yacht to the 
cramped, ill-lit quarters, dis- 
comfort and necessity for do- 
ing for yourself whatever 
was done, had been sharp and 
sudden. Geoff met his sister 
in the companionway. She 
was dressed in sweater, trou- 
sers and slicker; her hair had 
disappeared under an oilskin 
cap. She smiled at him. 

“Tt’s getting nice and nasty 
on deck,” she suggested. 
“Let’s go up.” 

She looked surprisingly 
small in the man’s outfit, and 
delicate and nervy. Geoff 
seized her impulsively and 
stooped and kissed her. 

“*Scuse me,” he apologized. “Won't do it again. For- 
got myself; but—you’re all right.” 

She flushed red with pleasure and went up with him to 
the deck. The wind was blowing up from the north, and 
a cold, sloppy rain was falling. The sea was rising with 
great, heavy swells. Jerry McNeal, in his oilskins, was 
standing his watch at the wheel. All sail was spread that 
the little ship would stand, but the Laeso was slipping 
away. 

“If you and Latham”—Jerry McNeal already had 
dropped the misters—‘‘have assigned yourselves to run 
that gas engine when we need it, we need it now. Get busy 
below, either one of you or both of you. Get the engine 
going; then stand by below for signals.” 

Geoff returned to his bunk. Latham had finished 
changing to sea clothes. The two went upon the slippery 
deck, staggered aft to the engine-room hatchway, dropped 
down to the engine room and set to work. 

The gale soon blew out, and with the sea encumbered 
only by floating icebergs and no pack ice the work of the 
Viborg for the following days was easy and simple, as it 
followed the course of the Laeso up the West Greenland 
coast. Crossing the Arctic Circle in the middle of July, the 
sun now was shining continuously when the sky was clear, 
only grazing the horizon at midnight. 

The coast which they skirted was still spotted with 
small, scattered settlements of Eskimos and Danes; and 
seal hunters’ kayaks often darted out from the fiords. Two 
hundred miles above the Arctic Circle they approached 
their next halt and the last port for the Viborg till its 
return, the tiny town of Godhaven, from which the Danish 
Inspector of Northern Greenland governs the lands from 
the Arctic Circle up the ice-clad coast to where even the 
temporary snow-hut camps of the migratory Eskimos cease. 

Before Godhaven, as a harbinger of battles with the ice 
soon to come, barriers of grounded bergs blocked the 
channel. The Laeso, still leading, found a way in; the 
Viborg followed, and, anchoring beside the trading ship, 
replenished its gasoline tanks and took the deck load from 
the Danish ship. There last calls upon the Danish author- 
ities were made; the dogs left there by the men from the 
Aurora, and other dog teams and sledges, were brought on 
board with supplies of the Northern Eskimo shin clothing 
for winter. 

At midnight, in bright sunlight, the Viborg bumped out 
between the icebergs, alone, deep laden and heavy, and 
steered on up Baffin Bay. 

“Now to get as far as we can while the ice may give us a 
channel!”” McNeal cried to his engineers. “ Full speed all 
the time till the ice tries to stop us; and then we'll just 
begin really to use the engine.” 

The Greenland shore for many miles yet was dotted with 
encampments of Eskimos; but these no longer offered 
supplies. The Viborg, under power and with sail spread, 
steered on north. 

vi 

HE plan of proceeding, until Mason Land was reached, 

was simple. West of Northwest Greenland lies a great 
island best known as Ellesmere Land. West of this the 
next great arctic island is called Heiberg Land, and beyond 
this a small archipelago of frozen islands rings the polar sea 
and takes the landward crush of the great polar ice pack. 

One of these islands, known as Mason Land, had been 
used as a base by the Aurora expedition, and upon its 
northern shore the Aurora men had built a shack and left 
there a large depot of food, fuel and supplies in case acci- 
dent happened to their ship in the polar ice and retreat was 
forced. The four men who returned from the Aurora 
reached this depot and waited there two months, sending 
back search parties to look for Thomas and Hedon. No 
trace was found; so the four white men with the two 
Eskimos provisioned themselves from the station and man- 
aged to reach Smith Sound, where they were taken off by 
a whaling ship. 

If Thomas and Hedon, or either of them, had not been 
lost in the lead but had regained the ice pack and somehow 
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had got through the winter there, it was certain that they 
would make every effort to reach this spot on Mason Island 
Indeed, if it was found that neither of them ever did reach 

lis depot, it would be practical proof that both must have 
been lost; whereas, if either got to the station on Mason 
Land, he undoubtedly would either remain there or leave 
a message stating his subsequent plans and the direction of 
his travel to guide any relief party 

Mason Island, therefore, was the first objective of the 
Viborg. It was the land mentioned in the message sent 
by Robert Massey. If there were Mason 
Island and no other indication that either man had reached 
the station, the plans of the expedition would be governed 
by circumstances 


no message at 


Of course the finding of any message 
would control the later movements of the relief party. 

In the year in which the Aurora went up ice conditions 
were such as to give fair channels; but during the later 
seasons the whalers who had been attracted by rewards for 
finding Thomas or Hedon had met impassable barriers of 
ice two hundred miles short of the island and had turned 
back. 

The smallness of the Viborg, however, promised it 
favors from the ice such as the little Aurora had found in 
fighting its way up through narrow, closing channels. And 
those handling the Viborg were men to get a ship through 
where any hull could squeeze 

Theship’s people, besides the threein the forward cabins, 
were five. In the first cabin aft now was Captain Jeremiah 
McNeal, bluff, able, stubborn, sincere, forty years old and 
without wife or bairn. He had shipped before the mast of 
a Scotch whaler at the age of eighteen, and had spent 
just sixteen of the intervening twenty-two years of his life 
within the Arctic Circle. He was a short, square, stocky 
man, smooth shaven as are most who live long in the North. 
No danger of the seas or ice, of cold or starvation ever had 
affected him. Geoff remembered him at the time he came 
to Chicago to report to Margaret his belief of the loss of 
Hedon. The skipper who had led his party on less than an 


inch o| new ice, 





crackling at every step, over two miles of 
the Arctic Ocean, 
on the 
civilized places. 

Cabined with him was Dr. Otto Koehler, a Bavarian and 
McNeal’s best friend. Koehler was a year or two younger 
than McNeal, but with Arc 
The men had met when the Scot 


whaler Cabot, had re 


held back before plunging into the traffic 


city streets. He was miserable in the crowds of 








ic € xperience scarcely shorter. 
hman, as master of the 
‘ued the survivors of a lost German 
expedition from the ice near Franz Josef Land. McNeal 
had taken Koel and cursed him while he 
cared for him because the doctor was nearly dead from 





er to his cabin, 


having given his ration of food to another 
Koehler, in contrast to McNeal, was tall, thi 
gaun aciturn but cheerful. His fe 
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y expressed 
optimism. Besides 


being and 


surgeon 
neteorologist, he 
had the knack of 
languages. He un- 
derstood Eskimos 
and the 
Eskimos under- 


stand hin 


made 


Jules Brunton, 
first mate, was ten 
yunger than 
and had 


skipper of a 


years 
these two, 
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Cape Breton fishing 
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big, powerf 
friendly and 
and he 


fine barytone voice 


smiling; 


possessed a 


in which he sang 
Fren h ballads. Ap- 
ing in the morn- 
had a word 
for every man and 
dog in sight; and he 


could be heard hum- 





ing, he 


ming to himself in 
the night when he 
his lonely 
watch at the wheel. 

Olaf Michaelis, 
‘the melancholy 
Dane,” matched 
srunton in size and 
He had 
been a stranger to 
the others till they 
took the Viborg 
at Copenhagen. 
Michaelis’ Arctic ex- 
had been 


stood 
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entirely on that vessel; he had been in the crew on bot! 
its earlier voyages into the Arctic. He was a ett 
with a reputation for sticking to his post in trouble. Giver 
an order, he obeyed implicitly 

Hugo Linn, the cook, was the fourth of the present crew 
who had been on the Aurora He had been in Thomas pa 
and accompanied Thomas more out of fidelity than out 
of any spirit of adventure; but once having beer rth, the 
lure of the Arctic caught hin He was about thirty-five 
and a little inclined to be fat. Under Thor tutoring he 


had developed an interest in zodélogy, and blew, without 
breaking, the shells of eggs of eider duck brought him to 
fry, and preserved also the skeletons of a 

that he cooked. 


He and Koehler also were able seame is we us the 
others. With so smal! a crew, a storm mea ill hands or 
deck except the man who might remain below at the engine 

The dogs, now twenty-six in number, overran ever’ 
thing, slept on the hatches and quarreled and fought over 
the cases and boxes piled below the swinging boon “hey 


left no peaceful spot on deck in which to lounge when the 


Viborg was sailing through smooth and unobstructed 


waters, 


The woman of the party alone ha o definite dut 
assigned to her, but found each day a hundred things to do 
She learned from Koehler how to make meteorolog 
observations and keep records of air and water tempera 


: 
tures, wind directions and velocities and magnetic varia 
tions. When she would be in the way on the dect 
for days on end she kept her 





lf in her stuffy cabir 


As the Viborg buffeted its way against hard seas and 
slipped and squeezed between the icel of choked 
channels, Margaret constantly stu g the mer 








about her. She noted wi the 
nen accustomed to the and 
seemed to welcome, indeed invite, difficulties and obstacles 
for the triumph of overcoming them. They were more 


cheerful in exhaustion as more and more endurance wa 
required of them; they loved the dangers that made the 
dare more, they gloried in the 


elements. 


constant 


Margaret saw with pride that her brother already wa 
catching some of the sense of this challenge and was 


responding to it 
for thirty and 
exhaustion, passed her on the way 
Within half an hour, as the gale was blowing up again, he 
had to be called 
with hands clenched, teeth set and smiling grimly 
Latham also ce: deck with Geoff 
been on duty as long; he was almost as exha 
boy, and he was retutning without complaint to his work 
But it was plain to Margaret, as she met him, that Latham 


A storm which had kept all hands above 


hours blew out Geoff, 


staggering with 


down to his bunk 
She liked the way he came up on deck, 


1e back or He had 
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I'm s¢ 

He j his | 1 upon her eized he [ wre 
‘ he ' st savage 

*You me get me she corrected caln 

He release her 1 went or She saw the 
re ed many times before, that Latham had not t! ‘ t 
lea that they might find Eric Hedon. The expedit 
mear to him me 1 4 necessary hardshij t por oO 
Her le to be ¢ iured before he yuld ii he Ww) 
wi 1 Latham do whe Eric was found For M et 
never for an instant let herself believe a hing but tl 
they must find Erie Hedor 

So far Latham } 1 kept his irritatior ler tre 
her presence but M irgaret more than gue that Price 
vas not so careful before Geoff Geoff ternating wit 
Lat the engine roon jeed seldon vy him excey 
for a few moments. They were in their cabin together o 
‘ those ire ns wi with the ‘ somew t ire’ 
fron e and with a favoring wind, the engine wi topped 
to save fuel as the sails alone promised progres 

‘What would you give for a shower-bath, hot, and a rub 
it the club afterward?”’ Geoff suggested i t 
one i these o w10Nns 

Cot that carbor it out of the first cylinder? 

Pretty wel l say, Price, what's the matter 

‘Not ng’ the matter Look here. yvoung fellow ou be 
mighty careful not to say anything’s the matter ) ou 

war und?’ : 

UT I understand,” Geoff said quee rly He was wor 
out, but just then he preferred the deck to the ca He 
had been understanding for himself for some time that 
there were infinite « erences betweer racing oe ’ 
hundred-horsepower boat four hundred mile n twelve 
hours over smooth water, and then turning the t ove 
to mechanicians for cleaning, carbon scraping, overhauling 
and repairs while you lunched triumphantly at a club, ar 
running a twenty hor epower engine an indefinite number 

of days at four miles 
an hour, cleaning 
and chiseling ! 
bor yourself, i 
then dropping ! 
bathed and unma 
saged, into a clammy 
bunk 
Geoff met hi 
ter carrying 
toward the 
pail of coffee ar 
ome hot food 
Thani Meg 

He took them fron 
her. Hesaw that she 
had heard at least 
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last threat and th 
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Oh, everyt ny 
all 
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American Ships 


“IX, we believe, was the number of ships flying the 
\) American flag and regularly engaged in the North 
Atlantic trade at the beginning of August. But at the same 
time a considerable fleet of Atlantic merchant ships was 
in the United States. The Standard Oil concern 
had thirty or more under the flag of Germany and other 
foreign countries. The United Fruit Company operated 
about a score of steamers under the British and other flags. 
he Steel Corporation controlled another score or so of 
vessels under foreign flags. The International Mercantile 
Marine Company represented partial American ownership 
of many ships under foreign flags. 

To know why these American owners operated their 
bouts under other flags would be to know why our own 
merchant marine has virtually disappeared, for the foreign 
flag is an indubitable sign that foreign registry con- 
an advantage. One important item no doubt is 
the higher cost of American-built ships. But the Panama 
Canal Act permits American registry of American-owned 
ships built elsewhere, provided they are not more than 
five years old. A number of boats that were eligible to 
under that act did not come in, so there 
must have been other reasons for retaining a foreign flag 

To get at those reasons is to find out what ails our 

marine. To remove them is, apparently, the 
only way to build up a permanent merchant fleet under 
the American flag. While the war lasts Atlantic freight 
rates may be high enough to put a good premium on 
American registry. But after the war old conditions will 
be restored, and the ships will go to those flags that are 
most prefitable to them. 


Handle With Care 


HE amount of money in circulation in the United States 
the middie of July was three and a third billion dollars, 
consisting roughly of a billion dollars of national bank 
notes and greenbacks, something over a billion and a half 
of gold coin and certificates and the remainder in silver. 
\t that time money was quite easy, commercial paper at 
New York being quoted at four to four and a half per cent. 
Events since that time have curtailed business transactions 
-ather than enlarged them. But the Treasury Department 
has issued; or prepared to issue, all the way up toa thousand 
million dollars of additional circulating medium—in the 
form of Aldrich-Vreeland emergency currency—and city 
banks have issued an indefinitely large amount of clearing- 
house certificates, which take the place of so much gold. 
in other words a vast amount of economic gunpowder 
has been distributed over the country. This was justifiable 
as a war measure to meet a sudden crisis of huge propor- 
But in quickly amending the Aldrich-Vreeland Act 
Congress reduced the rate of interest which banks must 
pay on the emergency currency from a minimum of five 
per cent and a maximum of ten per cent to a minimum of 
three per cent and a maximum of six per cent. Because of 
the war shock money already commands more than six 
per cent in many localities. There is likely to be a great 
for loans to carry cotton and breadstuffs and 
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because prices of some imported articles advanced fifty or 
a hundred per cent in a fortnight. If we force down interest 
rates by a great injection of paper money, gold will cer- 
tainly leave the country as soon as exchanges are reéstab- 
lished. There are possibilities of a costly currency inflation 
against which banks and the Treasury Department must 
keep good guard. 


Where to Get the Money 


HAIRMAN UNDERWOOD calculates that customs 
receipts, as a result of the decrease in European im- 
ports, will fall off at least a hundred million dollars this 
fiscal year. That hole must be filled, and there ought to 
be no dispute as to how to fill it. The present tax on beer 
is a dollar a barrel. This tax was doubled during the 
Spanish-American War, and produced virtually double 
the revenue. To double it now would probably increase 
the Government’s revenues by at least fifty millions a year, 
and perhaps sixty millions. Another fifty millions may 
easily be raised by increasing the tax on spirits and tobacco. 
If there are any sources under the sun from which taxes 
may be extracted with a clear conscience and an easy 
mind those sources are liquor and tobacco. 


The Cotton Outlook 


OQ NEUTRALITY proclamation or racial preference 

can obviate the economic fact that defeat for England 
would be a calamity to Southern cotton growers. Nearly 
two-thirds of our cotton crop finds a market abroad, Eng- 
land being the largest buyer, and the law of prices is that, 
in a free market, the value of a commodity will fall until 
a buyer is found for the last particle of the commodity that 
is pressed for sale. How that law would operate on cotton, 
with a domestic demand, so far as now developed, for about 
six million bales, a domestic supply at least twice that and 
exports greatly curtailed, may be imagined. 

At best the cotton outlook is serious enough. That the 
effect of the war, whichever way its fortunes run, will be to 
curtail the foreign demand for cotton appears certain, and 
every farmer knows from bitter experience what an excess 
supply does to prices. In 1910, with a crop of twelve 
million bales, the price averaged nearly fifteen cents a 
pound. Next year, with sixteen million bales, it was under 
ten cents. With weakened foreign competition our mills 
might increase their consumption to seven or eight million 
bales, or even more; but trade shifts with comparative 
slowness, and by the time our mills have found a greatly 
increased outlet there will be another crop. Already urgent 
appeals are being made to Washington; but just fresh from 
denunciation of and attack upon Brazil's valorization of 
coffee, it would be exceedingly awkward for our Govern- 
ment to attempt valorization of cotton. 


Memories of 1870 


UNE 7, 1866, Prussian troops entered Holstein. July 
third, at the battle of Kéniggritz—or Sadowa 
Austria and her allies were crushingly defeated. The peace 
which soon followed made Prussia’s supremacy in Germany 
beyond dispute. July 19, 1870, war between France and 
Prussia was declared. The first week in August, Prussia 
gained the victories of Weissenburg, Wérth and Spicheren. 
August eighteenth she signally defeated the French at 
Gravelotte. September second Napoleon surrendered his 
whole army at Sedan. September nineteenth the Prussians 
were at Paris. The war against Austria and her allies 
nominally lasted seven weeks. That against France was 
virtually over in forty-five days. For purposes of compari- 
son it may be recalled that the present war was declared 

July thirty-first. 

As a result of the Franco-Prussian War, Germany took 
from France the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. From 
that moment France has been nursing her wrath, and this 
war is a direct result of the forced ceding of French terri- 
tory. Ifasaresult of this war Germany takes more French 
territory, or if France takes territory that is really German, 
the vengeful hatred thus begotten will some day find issue 
in another war. 


The Surprises of War 


ROM Macaulay’s essay on Frederick the Great: “No 

such union of Continental powers had been seen for ages. 
A less formidable confederacy had compelled Louis XIV 
to bow down his haughty head to the very earth. Such 
odds had never been heard of in war. The people whom 
Frederick ruled were not five millions. The population of 
the countries leagued against him amounted to a hundred 
millions. The disproportion in wealth was at least equally 
great. . . . At the beginning of November the net 
seemed to have closed completely round him. The Russians 
were in the field and were spreading devastation through 
his eastern provinces. Silesia was overrun by the Aus- 
trians. A great French army was advancing from the west 
under command of Marshal Soubise. Berlin itself had 
been taken and plundered by the Croatians. Such was the 
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situation from which Frederick extricated himself with 
dazzling glory in the short space of thirty days.” 

Or take France of 1793, rent and shattered by the Revo- 
lution, with anarchy and rebellion at home, with hardly 
a government, with little money and less credit, menaced 
by acoalition that at her best would have far outmatched her 
in paper strength—and rising to trample all her opponents 
under foot. 

In our own time it was easily settled on paper that little 
Japan could not possibly maintain a footing on land against 
Russia; and we have seen England, in order to subdue a 
handful of Dutch farmers in South Africa, compelled to 
put forth as great an effort as when she struggled with 
Napoleon at the height of his power. 


The Paper Strategists 


HILE the war lasts mathematical warriors will bal- 

ance corps against corps and ship against ship in 
the newspaper columns; but in a real war all that paper 
strategy counts for nothing. That poor little Prussia, in 
1756, could not possibly make head against Austria, 
France, Russia, Sweden and Saxony was as demonstrable 
on paper as that two and two make four. But the Seven 
Years’ War was decided by a factor quite outside the range 
of mathematics—namely, by Frederick, with a vial of cor- 
rosive sublimate in his pocket, and in his heart a black 
determination to fight while he had a regiment left, and 
then commit suicide. Revolutionary France had no show 
on paper, but in fact overran all Europe. In recent times 
our brush with Spain is the only war that has shown the 
least respect for the programs laid down for it in advance. 
If the Spanish army in Cuba had been capably led and 
really determined to fight the ending would have been the 
same, but the story would have been different. If war 
could be determined on paper there would be no war, for 
a nation fights only when it has some hope of winning. 


Municipal Ownership 


ANY years ago New York voted, by a large majority, 

that the city should build and own the subways, and 
the fact was pretty widely pointed to as a beginning of 
municipal ownership of transportation in this country. 
But we have apparently moved in the other direction, and 
municipally owned transportation seems rather farther 
off now than it was then. 

Meanwhile Chicago, by a large majority, voted for 
municipal ownership of transportation, but has not got it; 
and the probability that she will get it within twenty 
years is more remote than it seemed a dozen years ago. 

The evidence against the plaintiff is too formidable 
No one can pretend seriously that there is any such steadi- 
ness, competence and integrity in the government of New 
York, Chicago or Philadelphia as would give reasonable 
ground for even a hope that it could conduct great 
transportation enterprises economically; and, with the 
broadening in recent years of the city’s power of regulation 
over public utilities, there is less reason why the city 
should own them outright. New York holds title to the 
subways, but for at least half a dozen years has been 
struggling ineffectually — with vast turmoil and clamor — to 
get them extended. 

Almost every day’s newspaper shows that the large 
American city has not yet found itself. It can’t keep its 
police from grafting or be trusted with the money to buy 
meat for dinner if there is a saloon on the way to market. 
It trips over its own feet; and the chief use it has of its 
arms is to flop them in excited bewilderment. For example, 
witness the six-year-long subway squabble in New York. 


The Cantaloupe Plot 


T IS pleasing to turn from the murderous activities of 

European governments to a simultaneous action by 
Uncle Sam. While four nations were struggling round 
Liége the United States was solemnly indicting a musk- 
melon trust, The foe, some thirty strong, refused to capit- 
ulate, whereupon Uncle Samuel’s embattled lawyers 
proudly spread their briefs to the breeze and advanced in 
close formation, declaring that cantaloupes should be free 
though they waded in juice and ink up to their eyebrows. 

You were not aware, perhaps, that the innocent-looking 
melon that tempts your morning appetite was produced 
and marketed by a monstrous combination in restraint 
of trade that had subscribed in blood to an oath that the 
price should never be less than three for a quarter. But the 
sleepless vigilance of the Department of Justice discovered 
the plot and will put down the cutrage—at a total cost for 
lawyers’ fees and court expenses that will hardly exceed 
the gross value of this year’s cantaloupe crop. Thereafter 
the necessitous wage-earner will experience no more diffi- 
culty in getting cantaloupe for breakfast than in procuring 
canvasback duck for dinner. 

The next ruthless oppressor of American mankind that 
Uncle Sam wil] conquer or perish in the attempt may be a 
chrysanthemum trust. By such irresistible our 
economic salvation shall be achieved. 
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T THE present 
belligerent 
moment, with 


the dogs of war in 
full tongue all over 
Europe, to say noth- 
ing of the Banking 
and Currency Com- 
mittee of the United 
States Senate, where 
our own particular 
doggy war dogs have 
Mr. Paul Warburg 
treed—at the present 
moment when every- 
thing is acrimonious 
and Mr. Bryan’sdove 
of peace looks like a 
crow—at the mo- 
mentous and militant 
moment of writing, 
it is hard to say when 
our new Ambassador 
to Russia, Mr. George 
Thomas Marye, 
Junior, will proceed 
by the shortest route 
compatible with the 
public service to his 
post at the Imperial 
Court of the Czar 
of all the Russians, including the Russian ballet. And 
that gives rise to the thought that if all the Russians in 
the Russian ballets that have infested this country of late 
oin in the war against all the Hungarians in the Hungarian 
bands, the conflict will exceed in numbers any since 
Colonel X. X. Xerxes got his, some years agone. 
However, that is an aside. What I started out to say is 
that it is hard to predict when the new Ambassador to 
Russia, George Thomas Marye, Junior, 
will make his way to St. Petersburg; 
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He Excets in the Matter 
of Degrees 
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WHO'S WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great 
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. and the Near Great 
But Marye’s isn’t aia tie N@QI Pea’ he certainly has acquired sufficient edu 
that kind. Quite tion to enable him to mix easily and unaf 
different, old chap, quite! Marye’s English accent is a fe ily with the most polished of the Russians, if so be th« 
wonder in its way. It’s asort of combination of Lawrance ever do polish a Russian, which is a matter open to dou 





' 
D’Orsay and Wilkie Bard, with a few slants at the real The circumstances are these: Young Marye-— ver 
aristocratic stuff and some original improvements of young—was put at school in Florence and kept ther 
Marye’s own a time, studying French and Italian. Thence he was trar 


Fawncy, dear boy, the Czar of all the Russians being planted to a German school in Darmstadt, where t! 
introduced to an American Ambassador who speaks with pounded German into him. After two years of Germa 
a Cambridge intonation and 





1 Oxford exhalation and a was transplanted to Paris and placed in the Maison Ebrard 


Hyde Park concatenation. Fawncy that! Aw, how-—-do! which was a dependency of the Lycée Bonaparte, and fr 

Aw, Czar, how—do! Aw, how—do! There's a combina that school he went to Barcelona and attended lectures at 

tion that is bound to give the Czar a heap of joy. Doyou the Spanish University 

get it: Returning from Spain he matriculated at Trinity Co 
American Ambassador, with an accent that is mucl lege, Cambridge, and took a full course of law, where he 

more English than an Englishman's, talking to a Russian divided the highest honors with Frederick Taylor Payne 

Czar. One could make a musical comedy out of that He won the foundation scholarship for international law 


Nor is it an affectation. Oh, no, far be it from that! It There too he acquired the foundation of his English accent, 
is a gift. Early in his life it was discovered that Georg: taking those honors as easily as he took the legal ones 
Thomas Marye, Junior, had a talent for accent, and his Thus equipped he came back to San Francisco and pre 
doting parents determined he should excel at it. It is not pared to shed more broad a’s on the practice of his pro- 
clear whether they also determined, these doting parents, fession than had been observed hitherto in those parts. 
that their offspring should be an ambassador, but the 





Laden With Honors and Accents 





















evidence points that way, for they began training him at 
the age of ten for the job he has just attained. To be sure MAY have been surmised, a young man who enjoyed 
the job was rather slow in arriving, but when it did arrive 44 educational advantages of this varied extent, beginning 
George Thomas Marye, Junior, was ready for it, and he at the age of ten and proceeding for some fifteen years or so 
had had ample time to practice the accent and perfect it, had another pleasing attribute—a rich father. Such wa 
as well as to prepare himself in other way the case. The elder Marye, who played his son over the 
The second point wherein the new ambassador excels is entire educational map of Europe,’was rich. He had big 
in the matter of degrees. He is said to have an accumula business interests in San Francisco and other big business 
tion of degrees that would make him conspicuous in an interests in Virginia City, Nevada. Desiring to learn just 
English university town. When his friends begin telling of what all this education had done for his son the father 
his various brands they begin at Cambridge and ease down divorced the boy from the law and turned his prepertic 
to Barcelona, stopping about everywhere en route and over to him. Whereupon George Thomas Marye or 
including Heidelberg, Rome, Paris and several way sta- became a business man and continued as such until! he 
tions. Whether he took degrees at all these places is a retired some years ago, full of degrees and education. mai 
matter of small import as the thing stands. What is _ taining his English accent through it all. Of course thers 
important is that, by virtue of the doting of his progenitors, were times, in Virginia City and elsewhere in Nevada 


when an English accent was not pat 
ticularly au fail At those tir ‘ 





but when he does go he will tote thither 
with him, and as his exclusive posses- 
sions, two personal perquisites that 

undoubtedly will give him high stand ( 
ing among the grand dukes and such 


as he will meet, to say nothing of those 


in the immediate imperial circle | 
George Thomas has it in two ways on | 
all previous ambassadors to Russia \ 


who have repre sented this great re- 
public in that rendezvous of nihilists 
So far as I can ascertain he is unique 
twice. Of course it may be true that 
at some previous time we have had an 
ambassador who could vie with George 
Thomas in these regards, but not 


lately — not for quite a space of years. 
A Treat for the Czar 


REFER, of course, to his accent 

and to his accomplishments—not, of 
course, that the accent isn’t an accom- 
plishment. Itis more than that,itisa 
triumph, and as such must be classed 
and considered alone. Andit certainly 
will demand attention and considera- | 
tion from the Czar. 

Poor chap! That Czar doesn’t have 
any too many rays of sunshine thrown 


into his life. Always somebody is 
trying to make a salisbury steak of 
him. lways some earnest advocate 


of liberty is seeking to send him scoot- 
ing skyward by the bomb route. 
Imagine his delight when he has his 
first conversation with George Thomas 
and hears George Thomas converse, 
if such may be called what George 
Thomas does when talking. 

The fact is that our new ambassador, 
so far from having the Yankee twang 
or the California tang, has cultivated 
and acquired the very finest English ac- 
cent you can imagine. Poor Charley 
Hoyt wrote a song once about English 
as it’s spoken on Broadway, which, he . 





Marye spoke Nevadese. However, no 
sooner had he retired than he mo i 
, to Wash ngton, ar d there the secent 
& came back almost instantaneously 
ind there it has delighted all who 


one heard it during the social sea 
, The President has been put to i 
rather, to find an ambassador for 


Russia whom the Russi 
cept. The President 
ambassadorial timber, but not muct 


would a 





of it was of use at that critical court 
Hence when the various excellences o 
G. T. Marye, Junior, were disclosed 
at the White House the President 
grabbed Mr. Marye and Mr. Marys 
was eager to be grabbed 
Otherwise Mr. Marye is a Der 

crat, although he never worked at 
much. He isrich and he is an 
One of his tasks will be to 
tion for the vexed passport 








If he can solve that problem to 1 
imultaneous satisfaction of th 
sian Empire and the East Side 
New York his accent will not bein va 


A Rise 


MAN from the Middle West « 


4 coming over from Catalina Island 


to Los Angeles. In one hand he car 
| ried a bottle, tightly corked and full to 
the top with a clear green liquid 
“What you got in the bott 
port?” asked a fellow passenger 
**Some water from the Pacific Ocear 





said melodiously, they’d never under- 
stand if they heard it on the Strand 





The folks back home won't believe the 
ea water is salt They're ignora 
it I'm takin’ this bottleful home to 
prove it ’ 
% ‘But,” said the other, “you've got 
ieee the bottle plumb full. When the tid 
7/ ———— omes in that water will rise and 
Cite oh» the bottle.” 
SSDS . - : is tna ) isked the i it! 
Mr. Hyde the water I hadn't thought of that 
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LONG the border where Germany was 
to make her initial attack against 
France she found two widely different 
classes of people: there were regions where 
the inhabitants were indifferent, on the 
whole, to the combatants, save where Ger- 
many’s own acts were to make them ene- 
mies, and there were regions where there 
was a French feeling as fierce as if the 
war of forty years ago had been but yes- 
terday. 

As this latter feeling was backed up along 
certain expected lines of advance by lines of 
defense of immense strength, the emperor 
decided to push through the indifferent 
regions and make for Paris across a part of 
France where the defenses were far from 
being so formidable. 

But the two indifferent countries were 
indifferent only until the guaranteed neu- 
trality was touched, and instead of passing 
through Belgium unhindered and speeding 
for Paris he was severely checked there. 
In Luxemburg there was equal anger but 
no check, and his armies debouched thence 
unhindered into France. There is not quite 
so good a path from Luxemburg as from 
Belgium. It is too near Metz and Lorraine. 
Yet there at least the Germans made an 
initial:success in gaining strategical position 
and a foothold within France, leaving the 
progress of the campaign to show with what 
final advantage. 

Belgium entered the war regretfully. She 
liked France and she liked Germany, but 
not well enough to fight for either of them. 
She stood for Belgium for the Belgians. 
Officially French has been the language 
of the government, and this has made the 
little nation seem French in spirit; but in 
reality the official language has had lit- 
tle effect upon the population, one part of 
which has continued to speak Flemish and 
the other part Walloon, while in addition 
as many business men and innkeepers as 
needed to, learned French or German or 
English or a smattering of all three. 


The Land of the Walloons 


Flemish, the language of a little more 
than half of Belgium, is really a Dutch 
tongue, which would more naturally affili- 
ate its speakers with Germany than France. 
Walloon, the language of the rest of the 
Belgians, is a sort of primitive French, 
which nese tends to turn their minds 
toward Paris. I have been in regions where 


| no one knew a word of anything but Wal- 


loon, and found that, in regard to simple 
matters, French spoken slowly on one side 
and Walloon spoken slowly on the other 
made brief conversations quite possible. 
That the Walloons are a people of few words, 
even among themselves, naturally tended to 
make things easier. 

The Flemings inhabit the northwestern 
half of Belgium and the Walloons the south- 
eastern half, and it is really remarkable how 
little they mingle with each other. The 
Walloon population is mostly away from 
the general lines of American travel; the 
Belgium known to most Americans is that 
of the Flemings. The Walloon cities are 
mostly well over on the far eastern border 
of Belgium, and one who passes through 
them retains an impression of smoky, busy, 
tight-built stone towns with a general hum 
of industry, and between the towns long lines 
of little freight cars loaded with brownish- 
red coal. 

From a motor-car standpoint—and the 
armies are all freely using motor cars as im- 
portant aids—the roads in that region are 
not particularly good, many of them being 
quite rough; but they are at least macad- 
amized or paved with stone blocks, which 
makes them defiant of wet weather. 

Immediately round Liége is a region of 
low hills and narrow valleys, and the situa- 
tion of Liége itself explains why it was able 
to offer so stubborn a defense—for Liége is 
a city of almost 200,000 people, built on 
both sides of the broad Meuse. And not 
only is there this waterway within the city 
as a natural defense against attack, but there 
is ageneral tangle of streets and waterways, 


| for there is in addition the wide Ourthe, as 


well as long lines of canals; while infolding 
all is a circle of strong forts. 
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order of Neutral 
I ands—By Robert Shackleton 


The Walloons, alike of the cities and the 
country, are a people of remarkable indus- 
try; a silent, simple-hearted people—over- 
silent, in fact; for like most silent folk they 
tend toward dourness and jealousy. Their 
general peacefulness does not keep them 
from quick anger, and fighting when an- 
gered, and fighting dangerously; all of which 
was well known; but Germany was obsessed 
with the idea that the passage of German 
troops through their land with a mere cas- 
ual “Excuse me!”’ would be lightly over- 
looked. 

It is quite possible that Germany aimed 
first at Liége because of the city’s impor- 
tance as an enormous center of the weapon- 
making industry. Cannon and guns and 
rifles are made there, and many thousands 
of the workmen work in rooms at their 
own homes—a curious feature of such an 
industry —and it is not at all unlikely that 
Emperor William was willing to take some 
risk of offending the Walloons for the 
chance of securing possession of Liége and 
thus becoming master of a great quantity 
of military treasure trove. But he found 
that the men of Liége could use weapons as 
well as make them 


Risking the Invasion of Belgium 


Gaining control of this district would also 
give Germany control of a coal-mining 
region of vast importance, not only con- 
serving it for Germany’s use but, perhaps 
even more important, keeping it from 
supplying Germany’s foes. On the whole 
there was much to gain by assuming the 
risk of an invasion of Walloon country. 
And it is one of the curious things of his- 
tory, considering the part that airships 
have played in this Belgian campaign, that 
what is believed to have been the first use 
of a balloon in war was in the campaign of 
1794 in Southern Belgium, when the French 
used it to watch the movements of the allied 
Germans and Austrians. 

The houses of the Walloon villages are 
broad gabled and low, of age-blackened stone 
and built close together, and the typical Wal- 
loon farmhouse utilizes its generous space 
by giving friendly accommodation to cattle 
and sheep and chickens under the same 
broad roof that shelters the family. “ Self- 
contained”’ these houses, if ever homes 
deserved the designation; and the people 
themselves are also quite self-contained. 

As they are remarkable in the cities 
for persistent hard work as mechanics 
and artisans, so in the country they are 
persistent farmers, herdsmen, foresters; and 
always they give the impression of dour 
strength. They are a devout Catholic race, 
and find it about equally hard to favor 
either Protestant Germany or unbelieving 
France. What they really wished for was to 
be let alone. 

A great part of the Walloon country of 
Southern Belgium is still covered with for- 
est—and, of all the forests of the world, it 
is Shakspere’s Forest of Arden! And this 
Ardennes country is full of fascination and 
beauty, with its long white roads and its 
forest greenery and its innumerable hills, 
and its wild boars and wild deer and shep- 
herds with their flocks. There are great 
stretches of seemingly illimitable loneliness, 
and as Touchstone expressed it: ‘In Tespect 
that it is solitary, I like it very well.” 

Whereas the district round Liége is one 
of the most thickly populated in the world, 
the Ardennes country goes to the oppo- 
site extreme of sparseness of population. 
It has the ancient little town of Bouillon 
in its center, with the very ancient casile of 
Bouillon, from which Godfrey of Bouillon 
marched away to the Crusades that made 
him King of Jerusalem; but the roads 
through this part of the forest are intricate 
and not very good, and pass through easily 
defended defiles. 

The natural plan of the Germans would 
be to follow the Meuse from Liége to Na- 
mur, and from that point, holding firm 
toward Brussels and the English, turn 
south, through the western part of the For- 
est of Arden, into France and on to Rheims, 
for through that part of the forest there is 
an excellent road and also a railway. But 
although it is easy to speak of going from 


Liége to Namur, and crossing into France 
and going on to Rheims, and although it is 
the natural plan, the road leads not very 
far from Sedan—a line of invasion with 
Waterloo on one side and Sedan on the 
other will in a way express it! Germany no 
doubt took fully into account the fury that 
would animate the French when defending 
against a German army advancing between 
those two places. 

Most natural of all routes, if neutrality 
treaties were not to be respected, was that 
through the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
an independent principality adjoining the 
Belgian province of Luxemburg. 

The independent grand duchy is pre- 
cisely on a straight line between Paris and 
Berlin; and its capital city, also with the 
name of Luxemburg, was formerly one of 
the strongest fortresses in Europe. On a 
lofty plateau, defended by perpendicular 
cliffs and with those cliffs tunneled and for- 
tified, the city was well-nigh impregnable. 
But in 1867 the Powers agreed to dis- 
mantle the splendid fortifications and to 
hold the entire grand duchy neutral, and 
in the Franco-Prussian War the neutrality 
was rigidly respected by both sides. No 
one dreamed that there would be any vio- 
lation of neutrality now; but suddenly the 
violation came, and a huge German army 
marched across the grand duchy and over 
the border into France. 

The ruler, the grand duchess, is but 
twenty years of age, and she is positively 
worshiped by the people. The dispatches 
report her as having her motor car drawn 
up crosswise of the road, in the pathway of 
the soldiers, and earnestly protesting, but in 
vain, against the invasion. Well, she had 
no army to enforce her protest. By order of 
the Powers the army is but three hundred 
men, and by the whim of Luxemburg half a 
hundred of the army are bandsmen, thus 
making a jest of necessity. It is a pity she 
could not hurl some of her names and titles 
at them, she being Marie Adelaide Therése 
Hilda Antoinette Wilhelmina, Duchess and 
Countess and Burgravine of a long, long 
line of names. 


The Sympathies of Luxemburg 


Directly between Berlin and Paris—that 
is the value of Luxemburg. There could not 
well be a more important position. Very 
piquant and fascinating is the little inde- 
pendent land, and its people are full of hap- 
piness and gayety. On days of festival, 
such as their sovereign’s birthday, they 
dance freely in the streets, and I have 
watched them dancing in the rain, for even 
rain could not dampen their cheerful enthu- 
siasm. Their very bells do not ring out 
grave chorals so often as they ring merry 
peals, and nothing is so popular and so often 
rung as the tune of Wir wollen bieiben was 
wir sind! Wir wollen keine Preussen sein! 
Not that they have seriously feared being 
Prussians, however. This idea was but 
another jest for this happy people. It never 
occurred to them, especially after seeing 
how heedfully neutrality was respected in 
Bismarck’s time, that their pleasing status 
might after all be impermanent. 

Left to herself and forced to choose, Lux- 
emburg would probably cast her fortunes 
with the Empire rather than the Republic. 
She loves monarchic titles, and took the 
side of Spain against the Netherlands, and of 
Louis XVI against the French Republicans. 
She has always been brave enough, too, but 
now has not orly no army but no militia 
even. 

The grand duchy has long had a wise 
and liberal government, helpful in affairs 
of farming and education and business, and 
its finances have been admirably admin- 
istered. Any change would be a change 
for the worse. The speech of Luxemburg 
is really a patois, a mixture of French 
and German, with French dominant in the 
southern half of the land and German in 
the northern. With the exception of the 
capital the duchy is seldom visited, yet it is 
peculiarly worthy of a visit from any who 
like picturesque and interesting regions. 

Long drives beside sparkling rivers, white 
villages nestled beneath green hills, innu- 
merable ruined castles standing superbly 


















on lofty summits 


pressions, 


such are among my im- 
And among the sternest and 
most striking ruins are the towers of Esch, 
glooming at each other across a rock-bound 
cleft—Esch, the border point where the 
hosts of Germans, tens and tens of thou- 
sands, began their invasion of France after 
their unchecked march across unarmied 
Luxemburg. 

may add at least that the German 
soldiers have not found many horses in 
Luxemburg. Never have I seen a country 
with so few horses in evidence. In some 
portions the farmers have none at all, and 
farm entirely by hand. 

What will happen to the grand duchy, so 
altogether charming as it is, will be one of 
the interesting results of the war. Which- 
ever side wins it will probably become an 
armed and fortified district that Germany 
will control if the victor, but that other- 
wise will be sternly held against Germany 
so that there shall be no more casual march- 
ing through. Little independent Luxem- 
burg’s reason for existence has been her 
buffer quality! As a buffer between Ger- 
many and France she has justified her status. 
But to continue as a buffer she must be able 
to rebuff. 

Tothe northeast of Luxemburg is aregion 
very little known to the world, a primitive, 
bleak, sparsely settled region, so hilly as 
to be almost mountainous, and on account 
of these hills avoided by armies in modern 
wars. It is part of Germany, and a very 
patriotic part, and is known as Eifel Land. 
The Rhine borders it on the north and 
the Moselle on the east—the Mosel, I 
should say, for every Eifel man deems it a 
German stream, and so it is the Mosel, 
with the accent markedly on the first syl- 
lable, just as every inhabitant along its 
upper course, in Lorraine, holds it to be the 
Moselle, though under the German flag. 
What impressed me most in going about 
over the interior Eifel roads, and even 
along the Our, on the border of Luxemburg, 
was the entire absence of soldiers, though 
this is part of the borderland of Germany. 
And yet it is not only on the border, but is 
directly in line between Paris and Berlin, 
directly in line between London and Vienna. 

The people are a simple and hardy folk, 
and I found them to a surprising degree 
believers in tales of evil spirits and in the 
supernatural generally. It is a region of 
simple inns, and wayside shrines, and fag- 
got gatherers, and ancient castles. And it 
is a voleanic country. Slag and pumice 
and volcanic cinders are common, and one 
town has its houses built of lava blocks. 
The little circular lakes that dot the land 
actually stand within volcanic craters, 


Neutral Moresnet 


In these modern days of changes, with 
airships and motor cars and electricity, and 
cannon that shoot a dozen miles, a region 
that has long been unimportant from a mil- 
itary standpoint may become very impor- 
tant indeed, especially when it is in the very 
heart of Europe, directly in line between its 
greatest cities. No wonder we read that 
French skirmishing parties have already 
entered Eifel Land. 

Although I met no soldiers in Eifel Land 
when there some time before there was any 
thought of war, I was told of a camp near 
the Luxemburg border, and that camp must 
have been quietly and without ostentation 
increased to aid in making it possible for 
Germany to throw nearly a hundred thou- 
sand soldiers irto Luxemburg in not much 
more than a day. 

Not only would France—and Germany's 
enemies in general—gladly see her lose the 
great territories of Alsace and Lorraine, 
which ever since the last war the French 
have openly been wild to recover, but they 
would be immensely glad to see a great 
wedge driven through German territory to 
the Rhine in this Eifel region. This could 
be done rather inconspicuously, and with 
a certain show of moderation, by adding 
Eifel—after all a hilly and slightly settled 
region, as would be pointed out to the 
world—to either Luxemburg or Belgium, 
and most naturally to Luxemburg, so as to 
aid in making a great and really efficacious 
neutral buffer just where one would be of 
most importance. 

And there is still another little neutral 
land hereabout, like Luxemburg and Bel- 
gium—like them in being neutral, but dif- 
ferent from all the world in being under the 
direct and joint rule of two kings. Neutral 
Moresnet, this; a patch of land some three 
miles by two miles by one, right between 
Liége and Aix-la-Chapelle. It came into 
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being through a geographical blunder of 
the Congress of Vienna, following Napo- 
leon’s overthrow before Elba, and has re- 
mained ever since under the joint rule of 
the King of Prussia and the King of Bel- 
gium—or rather, previous to 1830, when 
Belgium separated from Holland, the King 
of the Netherlands. Europe has never 
taken time to adjust the geographical puz- 
zle, and the two countries have year after 
year divided the taxes and permitted law 
cases to go to either the Belgian or Prussian 
courts, and have alternately appointed the 
local governing head, the burgomaster, over 
whose door I saw the arms of both nations. 
The population is a little less than four 
thousand. There is, for military reasons, a 
neutral strip on the landward side of Gi- 
braltar, but it is without inhabitants, which 
differentiates it completely from this busy 
and inhabited double-governed Moresnet, 
so close to the seat of the present war. 

Men who have gone into Moresnet, or 
whose fathers went in from Belgium or Prus- 
sia, must serve in the armies of one or the 
other country; but the indigenes, as they 
proudly term themselves, descendants of 
those who in 1814 inhabited this bit of land, 
serve in neither army, and are unspeakably 
proud of their immunity. 

The language of neutral Moresnet is an 
almost incomprehensible patois of mingled 
German, French, Dutch, Flemish and Wal- 
loon, but it will take all these languages to 
express what will happen when there is an 
attempt to restore between Germany and 
Belgium, after the present war, the entente 
cordiale necessary to a peaceful joint rule. 
Neutral Moresnet is tucked between Prus- 
sian Moresnet and Belgian Moresnet, and 
this year marks the expiration of a century 


Sense and 


One Minute Left 


EARING of the ragtime craze in Eng- 

land, two youths who had been playing 
the piano and singing in a Chicago café, 
working ten and twelve hours a night, got 
money enough to reach Liverpool and 
applied to the manager of a music hall for 
a job. 

He looked them over and engaged them. 

“How long do you work?” he asked. 
They were puzzled. “How long is your 
act?” said he. 

They had been used to working all night 
and did not know what to say. Finally, 
after consultation, one replied: 

“Oh, about twenty-five minutes.” 

“Twenty-five minutes!" exclaimed the 
manager. “‘Why, my dear sir, ours is a 
very long bill. I cannot give you twenty- 
five minutes. I would suggest that you go 
on for eight minutes.” 

“Eight minutes!"’ screamed the pair. 
“Why, we bow for seven minutes!” 


Cold Ice Cream 


N ODD application of a very abstract 
principle of physics is to control at will 
the cold taste of ice cream. If an ice-cream 
manufacturer wishes to have his ice cream 
taste cold a long time he can do so by mak- 
ing simple changes in the cream mixture he 
freezes, the actual temperature of the fro- 
zen cream having little to do with it. The 
scheme has been worked out by chemists of 
the Iowa State College. 

The scientific principle is that of specific 
heats. The specific heat of an article is the 
intensity of heat needed to raise its tempera- 
ture a given number of degrees, or, in effect, 
the rapidity with which the article saps up 
heat. Water is taken as the standard, and 
scientists know the specific heat of most sub- 
stances compared with water. These chem- 
ists carefully worked out the specific heat 
of milk, cream and various other dairy prod- 
ucts, discovering that pure cream has a low 
specific heat and that fatty substances do 
not take up heat so quickly and effectively 
as does water. 

This explains why sherbets and other ices 
taste so cold when they first reach the 
mouth, but do not give the cold taste long. 
They have a high specific heat and quickly 
take up heat from the mouth, then melt. 

With ice cream the more fat there is in 
the formula the lower the specific heat. 
Accordingly a very fat cream will not taste 
disagreeably cold at first, but a spoonful of 
ice cream in the mouth will maintain its 
cold taste longer. Thus the cold taste can 
be controlled by the amount of fat used. 
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of neutrality—and may even mark the final 
termination of that neutrality. Thus little 
countries and big may alike be affected 

From the beginning of the war the gen- 
eral plan of Germany was the simple one of 
securing quick and free passage throug! 
Belgium and Luxemburg, so as to put Ger- 
man armies into France a little away from 
where the really elaborate arrangements had 
been made to meet and repel them. The 
emperor wished to avoid invasion from Lor- 
raine, where the French were ready for him, 
and where the German armies would have 
that naturally disaffected province and its 
disaffected capital, Metz, in their rear. 
Even two or three years ago, when there 
was no definite thought of trouble, Ger 
many still held Metz like a conquered town, 
and I noticed that German soldiers literally 
pervaded the city and were everywhere to 
be seen, at every corner and on every side 
walk. 

This has markedly been more the case in 
Metz than in Strasburg, the other great city 
won by Germany in ‘71. And so Germany 
was tempted to use the neutral lands and 
profit by the unexpectedness of it, and she 
yielded to the temptation. 

Meanwhile, Germany seemed as if she 
would gladly let Strasburg and the great ter- 
ritory of Alsace lie entirely quiet, at least un 
til her Austrian allies should arrive there to 
assist; but France, naturally enough, could 
not stand quiet and eagerly pushed across 
the border into coveted Alsace, toward Mil 
hausen and Strasburg, which forced the 
fighting in that quarter. And throughout 
Germany held herself quite ready to attack 
by way of Metz and Lorraine should the ad 
vance through Belgium and Luxemburg not 
give sufficient results. 


Nonsense 


No Returns 


KANSAS boy had been trying to ir 
duce his grandmother to buy him a 
bicycle. On the strength of a partial 
promise he ran errands for her and was 
most helpful and agreeable. He worked 
for many days, but received no wheel. 
One night, as he was saying his prayers, 
his mother noticed he omitted the name of 
his grandmother from the list of those for 
whom he asked special blessings 
“Why, Gerald,” said the mother, “‘you 
forgot to pray for grandmother.” 
“Naw I didn’t neither,” the boy replied; 
“but gran’ma’s got to come across ‘fore she 
gits any more prayers out o’ me,” 


Those Foxy Fish 


AM AGEE, the mayor of the tuberculosis 

colony at Silver City, New Mexico, was 
sitting on the observation end of a Southern 
Pacific train that skirts the Salton Sea. As 
the train crossed the bridge over the north 
arm of the sea Sam asked a tourist if he had 
ever heard of the trained fish of Salton. 


Just at that moment the cook on the | 


dining car threw out a big pan of scraps and 
there was a great commotion in the water 
as the fish came up for them. 

“Huh,” said the tourist, “I don’t see 
anything trained about those fish. They 
come up for the scraps same as any others.’ 

“You don’t understand,” replied Sam 
gently. “‘ You see, the fish in this sea won't 
come to the bridge except when trains that 
carry diners are due.” 


Couldn't Fool Him 


IR THOMAS DEWAR, Sir Thomas 
»—) Lipton, Kennedy Jones, and one of the 
Armours, of Chicago, were yachting off the 
Scottish coast and landed at a good-sized 
village. They found a big general store 
there and visited it. Lipton asked for some 
of his tea and was told gruffly they kept a 
rival brand. Dewar had thesame experience 
when he asked for a bottle of his whisky. 
Kennedy Jones, then one of the important 
men on the London Mail, was told the store 
handled only the London Telegraph 

After the men left, a man who was in the 
store said: “‘ You were pretty rude to those 
men. Don't you know they were Sir Thomas 
Lipton, Sir Thomas Dewar, Kennedy Jones 
and one of those Chicago Armours?” 

“Huh,” the merchant replied, “I see 
they have fooled you, but they can’t fool 
me. Likely enough they were planning to 
steal something, but they got nosatisfaction 
from me,” 















The man who ‘‘hoes his row’’ 
a little better than anybody else, is 
a’ artist an’ a master, whether he 
paints pictures or lays brick or 


raises tobacco. foe 
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the smoothest smoking tobacco 
are masters of their craft, many of 


| them having received their training 


from their fathers and grandfathers, 


Men born and reared among its 
tobacco fields raise Kentucky's Bur 
ley, Nature’s best gift to the pipe 
smoker, famous the world over for 
its mildness, fragrance and flavor, 


Expert tobacco buyers in their 
search for the best, the only kind 
used in VELVET, select Burley 
de Luxe. Other experts watch over 
the slow, careful cunng that gives 
VELVET its aged in-the-weod 


smoothness. 





These are the men who pro 
duce the “masterpiece” called 
VELVET—the | slow -burning, 


mellow, smoothest pipe tobacco. 
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until they knew the freight to pay interest 
would be forthcoming. They drive in their 
lines on faith, and some of their desert roads 


| now pay as much as nine per cent. 


“But that isn’t the point. Alaska will 


| develop Alaska if we support her for a time 


I hope for the passage of a 
It is now 
before Congress. After that we should give 
our attention to the management of the 
tremendous resources of that country. We 
have been letting Alaska drift. What we 
need now is some men, with authority and 
skill, to do the right work up there—men 
who will give their lives to its development. 

“Of course we might have organized a 
chartered company—e2n East India Com- 
pany, say. That is the old-fashioned way. 
We found a sort of substitute for this in 
our land grants for the Western railroads. 
These roads were, in a sense, the trustees 
for the nation. I believe this country can 
now take another step forward and prove 
democracy’s ability and capacity to man- 
age a great property for democracy through 
fit agents, high-grade men, well paid and 
who will carry out on the 
ground the policies that Congress, in a large 
way, lays down for them. 

“What we need is a board of administra- 


with our credit. 


| tive control in Alaska, working for Alaska. 


Under such wise management the country 


| eventually would pay back every cent of 
| outlay for her railroads, and build her own 


wagon roads and telegraph lines. There is 
no dream concerning this country that may 
not come true. They laughed at Cecil 
Rhodes when he told of his dream of a Cape 
but when a few hundred 
miles more are built that road will be a 
reality. I may live to see the day when 
Alaska will be connected by rail with 
Washington. I have talked of such a plan 
with Premier Borden, of Canada, and 
Premier McBride, of British Columbia, 


(Concluded from Page 16) 


The construction of twelve hundred miles 
of railroad in Canada would bring the 
Grand Trunk Pacific to the Alaskan border. 
And do not forget that Alaska is our nearest 
mainland point to the Orient.” 

He swept his hand over the map. 

“There is another thing about Alaska 
that isn’t generally understood,” he said. 
“T believe that Alaska will be one of the 
great summer resorts of the world, for its 
scenery is unsurpassed in grandeur and its 
summer climate is most salubrious. Let me 
remind you that beauty is a material re- 
source of large value. Weare growing more 
rapidly in our esthetic sense than in any 
other. We are already conservators of nat- 
ural beauty. The first great step in conser- 

vation taken by our people was to save 
scenery—not water, or coal, or forests; but 
scenery! That’s what we did when we led 
the world by setting aside our great na- 
tional parks— Yellowstone, Glacier, Mount 
Rainier, Yosemite, and the others. These 
we hope to make more surely pleasure 
places for the people by securing roads that 
will stand automobile traffic. Already, 
within three days of New York the tourist 
can find scenery that cannot be approached 
anywhere in Europe; and when we get 
Alaska open the beauties of that country 
will be the climax to those scenic marvels 
alre ady set aside.” 
“How far has y our conserv ation program 
been worked out? 

“There are five bills now before Congress 
out of committee and indorsed by the Ad- 
ministration. These are the water-power 
bill; the Alaska coal-leasing bill; the oil, 
gas, phosphate and coal development bill; 
the irrigation bill for the extension of the 
time of payment on reclamation projects; 
and the radium bill. They all fit together, 
and each was drafted with the requirements 
of the others in view. They represent no 
one man’s theories or ideas, but are the 
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composite productions of the leaders in 
Congress and men elsewhere interested in 
these things and having expert knowledge 
of them. They are not ideal. Idealism isn’t 
possible yet in Washington. 

“*T hope these bills will appeal to the rea- 
sonable mind as the longest step toward 
what we want to do—the best we can do at 
this time. That, I take it, is real statesman- 
ship. Every one of these bills is intended 
to lessen the likelihood of monopoly and 
bring our resources into use. 

The Secretary stopped again and let his 
eyes range over the map of Alaska. Then 
he walked back to his desk. 

“By George,” said he, ‘“‘I’d like to hold 
this place for fifty years and see how some 
of these things work out! Iam trying every 
day, in one way or another, to help some- 
thing grow where nothing has grown, or to 
bring something to light and to use that 
Nature is concealing. The whole problem 
of civilization, as I view it, is to make 
Nature serve us instead of allowing Nature 
to run us.’ 

He looked at the map of Alaska again, 
and at the maps of some reclamation 
projects. 

“Can we do these things under de moe 
racy?” he asked. “‘Can we decide wisely 
select sensible men for our officers and de 
velop in them initiative and responsibility 
Can democracy —our democracy —do these 
things? If democracy cannot then we have 
no efficient Government; and democracy, 
having been put to the test and having 
failed, will go out. A government that will 
not do its work cannot live. We are making 
progress. We trip over our own feet occa- 
sionally —we do a lot of blind groping; but 
we are going ahead even when we stumble. 
I am an optimist and I believe we shall 
win.” 

Mr. Lane surely is an optimist; for just 
here he tried to light that cigar again. 


AAT NEXT ? 


The Submarine Bell 
UBMARINE bells have proved to be so 


practical as warning signals, supple- 
mentary to lighthouses, that they are now 
proposed for the prevention of collisions at 
sea in fog. Ona clear night ships can ascer- 
tain one another's courses by the fact that 
green lights are used on one side and red 
lights on the other, with shields to prevent 
the light from shining except straight ahead 
and to the outer side. So it is proposed to 
have submarine bells attached to ships 
ordinary bells on the port side, for instance, 
and sirens on the starboard side. 

The captain of a near-by ship, listening 
by means of a telephone receiver to the 
sounds caught on both sides of his ship 
under water, is able to determine not only 
on which side of his ship the ne ighboring 
vessel is located, but also what course it is 
ste ering. 

Elaborate experimental work is now 
under way to perfect such signals, the most 
difficult problem being to guide the sound 
of the port-side bells, for instance, away 
from the ship to the port side and not to the 
starboard side also. 

Meantime these submarine bells are bei ing 
adopted for guiding a vessel to its pier in 
fog. A bell is located far out in the harbor 
directly opposite the pier and perhaps 
another bell is placed at the head of the 
By getting into the line of sound 
between the two bells the vessel may be 


| Steered directly to its pier. 


Oddities in the Air 


HE oddest machine that will really fly 

has recently been attracting much at- 
tention in London because of the inventor's 
belief that it will make traveling at very 
high speed possible. It flies only a few 
inches above the ground, following the 
course of a sort of rail. 

Every one knows how electric magnets 
attract iron, but few are familiar with the 
fact that an electric magnet can be made to 
give the opposite effect and push iron away. 
in this case the rail is a series of electric 
magnets that will repel iron; consequently 
the iron body of the flying machine is kept 
in the air abeve the magnets. Provision is 


made to keep the machine directly above 
the track all the time, for if it should run on 
one side it would fall. 

An engine inside the car drives a pro- 
peller in the air at the rear, exactly like the 
driving system of an aéroplane. The aéro- 
plane propeller, however, has the double job 
of keeping the machine moving forward and 
at the same time keeping it up in the air— 
two tasks, each of which requires power, 
though they appear to be but one task. So 
the “levitated car,” as the inventor calls 
it, has all its engine power available for 
the forward thrust. 

A separate supply of power is required 
to keep the track magnets working. 

A variation of this levitated railway is a 
car that has no propeller but is pulled for- 
ward by ordinary magnets strung in a series 
above the track. 


Bone Carpentry 


GOOD surgeon nowadays must be a 

skilled carpenter and a machinist, as is 
well illustrated by one of the newest meth- 
ods of getting broken bones to grow to- 
gether. With a small circular saw a long 
cut is taken lengthwise in the broken bone, 
both above and below the break; and a 
second cut is made beside it, perhaps half 
an inch away from the first one. The bone 
between these two cuts is then taken out 
in a long and thick sliver—or rather two 
slivers, one coming from above the break 
and one from below. 

One of the two slivers 
ference which—is much longer than the 
other; so the surgeon now has a short sliver 
of bone, a long sliver of bone and the trough 
in the main bone. 

The short sliver is then placed in a ma- 
chine that cuts little bone screws or pegs 
from it. Then the long sliver is placed in 
the trough of the broken bone, so that half 
is above the break and half below it, mak- 
ing a splice. The screws or pegs are used 
to screw the sliver tightly into place. 

In this way the two ends of the broken 
bone are kept together for natural healing, 
and the splice helps to bridge the gap. By 
using for the screws or pegs pieces of bone 
from the same patient serious difficulties 
of healing are avoided. 


it makes no dif- 


Big Bubbles 


IGANTIC soap bubbles three and even 

four feet in diameter have not only 
been blown but have been successfully 
launched to sail in the air by means of a 
new soap-bubble pipe invented by Pro- 
fessor C. V. Boys, of the Royal Society. 
Thin films have received a vast amount of 
scientific attention because of the light they 
throw on other problems; so the real pur- 
pose of the pipe is to make bubbles for 
scientists. 

The pipe is alarge and rather complicated 
affair; and, instead of using ordinary soap- 
suds, a solution of soap and glycerin is 
needed. The task of blowing such bubbles 
is considerable, so Professor Boys some- 
times uses a little engine and blower to do 
the work. 

For amusement purposes bubbles that 
will float in the air are best, and he can 
easily make his big bubbles float by hold- 
ing the pipe over the flame of a candle, thus 
heating the air that fills them. 


Reviving Canaries 


N OXYGEN reviving apparatus for ca- 
nary birds, which are so useful in coal 
mining, has now come into use. Canaries 
and mice are used to detect deadly gases in 
coal mines, as they keel over when a small 
amount of the gas is in the air of the mine 
long before the miner would notice that the 
air was bad; and thus they serve as an 
alarm against danger. 

These little animals are especially valua- 
ble in times of disaster in coal mines, 
when it is necessary for a rescuing party or 
an exploring party to try to make its way 
through the mine passages. 

The apparatus is simply a glass cage, 
with one side hinged so that it will swing 
open, a wire grating inside this door, and a 
little tank of oxygen in the handle of the 
cage. Ordinarily the door is left open. If 
the canary swoons, indicating bad air, the 
glass door is closed and a valve is turned to 
admit some oxygen from the handle into 
the cage. Then when the canary revives 
the same bird may be used again on the 
same trip of investigation, as well as be 
available for future trips. 
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ey. = When Your Motor Car 
Takes the Curve 


With a flash and a roar the limited train sweeps by and 





The Timken Bearing 
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limken ad 

niimued full ¢ 
throughoul ihe life « 
car. 


takes the curve. 


Huge locomotive, heavy steel cars 


terrific force! 


the embodiment of 


The train tends to keep on in a straight line—yet it does 


round the curve. Why? 


Little flanges on the wheels press sidewise against the outer 
rail and force a change of direction. 


So, when your motor car takes a curve the same force, the same 


pressure—differing only in degree 


is at work. 


Rubber tires grip the road, but the heavy chassis struggles to keep on 


in a straight line. 


You feel the force sliding you along the seat. This “end-thrust’’ 
concentrates in the centers of the wheels. Axles try to push out through 
the hubs toward the outside of the curve. 


Something must hold the axles back and yet allow the wheels to turn 
freely. This severe task falls to the wheel bearings. And the bearings 
must at the same time carry the weight of the car and its load. 


It is because of this double duty that it is so important to have good 


wheel bearings. 


A Bearing That Meets End-Thrust 
In Addition to Vertical Load 


It is one of the distinctive features of the 
tapered roller bearing that because its 
parts are conical instead of cylindrical it 
sustains immense pressure from the side 
at the same time that it is supporting the 
load, from above. A glance at the diagram 
shows why this is so. 


All the pressure, both vertical aad hori 
zontal, is distributed over lines as long as 
the rollers instead of being concentrated 
at mere points. This wide distribution of 
pressure prevents undue wear. 


And It Is Adjustable 


The same tapered construction of the 
Timken Bearing makes it possible—by 
moving the cone, rollers and cup into a 
little closer contact—to entirely offset the 
effects of the slight wear that will come 
after many thousands of miles of travel. 
rhat is, the Timken is adjustable. 


Thus the universal satisfaction with 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings in th 
wheels of hundreds of thousands of high 
grade motor cars is due to basic principle 


of design that are right. 


And for the same reason there is tl 
same universal satisfaction with Timke 
Bearings at the other severe service point 
in the transmission, in steering knuck! 
heads, on the pinion shaft, at each side 
the differential, on the worm of a w 
drive truck. 


Points where end-thrust piles on 1 
load, and adjustability enables the 
to keep his car tuned up to full efficier 
as it grows old in service. 

End-thrust, vertica) or radial load 
ity, line contact vs. point contact and m 
things about the Timken and other ty; 
ings are discussed clearly in an interestin 
“On Bearings This and a booklet 
and a list of ‘The Companies Timker 
be sent free, postpaid, on your postcar« 
the Three Timken Booklets. No salesr 
Write Dep't A-5, either Timken ( 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Hints and Points om Trout F ishing 


To brook trout of our forefathers is 
till in our midst and seems to be in 
ome sort a permanent institution, Stock 
astream with trout and it is rather difficult 
© fish it clean by fair methods, for few fish 
ure better able to fend for themselves, 

l'o be sure, by fair means or foul we man- 
age to keep the supply cut down pretty low 
rom New England to the Rockies; ’ 

ient numbers remain and probably will 
ry remain ties of the 
ubtlest intellects of the land. Every time 


yu go fishing for trout you learn something, 





et sul- 


to enlist the ac 


mie 





and your grandson will take all your accu- 
mulated wisdom and learn something more 


each time he goes fishi 





One of the fallacies about trout fishing is 
that the worm will catch more trout than 


the artificial fly, and that said worm can 








nly be applied successfull a 

with a broken hat. T! facts do not bear 
out all the ancient s ‘ t is true that 
the bait-fishermen can rea some water 
where a fly cannot be cast, but the average 


bait-fisher, with his short rod, short boots 


and short cast, does not over half the 
water reached by the well-equipped fly- 


herman with high waders and a long line 
well handled. 

I have known bait-fishers te look at the 
work of a skilled fly-fisherman and remark: 
“It’s a mighty good thing for the trout that 


o many of us don't go after them with the 





fly!’’ Certainly, the art of fly-casting once 
mastered. there are few who lav it down 
granted any optior and none who do so 
under feasible casting conditions. This 
would not be the case if fly-fishing itself 
vere not productive of results. 

rhe trouble with most fly-fishermer 
that they ao not know now tot It mim 
possible to learn that from any bool ind 
ome men never learn it at all they ao not 

ive the faculty of close observatior More- 
over, there are no two streams fished alike. 


his own river! 


Beware the man who know 


Iven one accustomed to fishing in a cer- 


tal district may occasionally overlook a 
bet. Last spring a brother angler showed 


ne something I had learned only in a vague 


ay. Of course we all know in a general 
wav that trout are more apt to bite well on 
freshet than in low, clear water; but that 
1! 


there all the time and 





upposes the trout ar 
1 I 
ire only less wary when the water is dis- 


colored. 


Big Fellows in Freshet Waters 


In this case we fished the heads of half a 
dozen little streams that, after heavy rain, 
ere running ten times their normal vol- 
ime. We knew there were trout in them, 
ut no one knew there were such trout as 
e took. We caught a good basketful 
aprect and the y were iarger on the aver- 


re than those we had taken in the most 
The puz 


till remained with us whether these trout 





mous rivers of that vicinity 


had come up from the larger waters of the 
freshet, or whether they had just come out 


their hid r place 


ling p under the banks and 

bushes, unsettled or perhaps emboldened 
by the changed action of the water. 

The new school of trout fishing goes ir for 

the automobile and in a day fishes not one 

tream but many. It was nothing for us to 

ride out thirty miles in the morning and 


back the same evening, and in one day I 





remember we fished bits of eight streams. 
The wonder is that we have any fish or 
game left since the automobile has wiped 
out all distance. Certainly it i t 

mobile that taught us this la 
the habits of trout in little st: 

The fish 

striking short but seemingly trying to gorge 
the fly High water must be haymaking 
time for the trout family. The next day our 


the auto 





otion about 





ams. 
came strong and decisively, not 


ittle streams began to fall, and— presto 
our trout began toshrink in size and became 
as Wary as ever. 
four hours made all the difference in the 
world 

In this fishing we learned, or learned more 
positively, the virtue of another wrinkle ir 
trout fishing. It was many years ago when 
an old friend of mine showed me how to tie 
a bucktail fly that would really kill trout 
and big ones—often where other flies failed. 


The short ¢ \ cle of twe nty- 


I have long classified this as the most deadly 
fly of my assortment, and in high and 
stained water it certainly makes good. 

You cannot get a good bucktail fly from 
any dealer in the world, so far as I know; 
they invariably cut the hair too short and 
stiff. As my instructor showed me how to 
tie this fly, it is the most impossible-looking 
object in the world, and the very thing one 
would think apt to cause trout to flee with 
shrieks for mercy. We always tied this fly 
on hooks much larger than those appropri- 
ate to the given locality for the ordinary 
artificial fly. 

For instance, where number eight was 
the usual size we used number six, or 
nuch larger, for the bucktail. Sometimes 
we made the body of deer hair, and made 
the wings by bending the hairs back at the 
neck. Sometimes we made the body and 
rate. We never used any 
hackles unless by accident; for the ruder 
and coarser the fly the better it seemed 
to work. 

The wings were never tied uprighi, but 
kept low. Sometimes we cut the wir ys off 





the wings sey 


a big fly with a harl body and substituted 
wings made of bucktail. Usually we found 
that the fly was better if made entirely of 


the deer hair. It does not seem to make 
much difference about the color. We came 
rather to fancy a white body, with wings of 
mixed gray and white or gray and brow: 
yet an enormous bucktail I tied of pure 
white hair—a simply preposterous-looking 
thing it was—took some of our biggest trout 
in the high water. 


The Virtues of Bucktail Flies 


No one can explain this fancy on the part 
of trout. The bucktail does not look like 
i in the world. Perhaps the trout 
takes it for a minnow, or maybe think 
it is some sort of floating larva in its case 
Again, it may strike at it from curiosity, a 
a bass will at aspoon. I think the deadlic 

quality of this fly is the crawl of the long 


y insect 








hairs—the ends should never be cropped 
off as it moves in the water. 

Sometimes I do not think the bucktail is 
a very sportsmanlike proposition, because 
in order to make it most effective you 
should pull it up or across stream in a series 
of short jerks a loot or two at a time, then 
allowing it to drop back just a little— more 
like a bait than a fly. Handled in this way 
it seems very much alive. 

Squirrel-tail hair is no good. It is o 
the hair of the deer’s tail that does not mat 
down in the water but spreads out and 





seems to be alive. This fly seems t 
In the Arctic Cir 
thousand miles above the country) 
first saw it used, for lack of any 
ter I made a rough bucktail by tying a few 
hairs to a naked hook. The contrivance 
kept our camp in trout and grayling for 
some weeks. This hint is worth remem- 
bering. 

The brook trout has the reputation of 
being the shyest fish; but that is a matter 
open to doubt. I do not think a trout is so 
shy as a black bass, though, to be sure, he 
usually lives in more restricted water and 
has not so far to run for a hiding place. It 
is certain that in a freshet the habits of the 
trout change very much. 

In our little trip mentioned above we 
literally caught half-pound trout in the 
grass of the meadow along an overflowed 
stream, and they pounced on the bucktail 
as boldly as bass do on a frog in twilight. 
Their habitual caution seemed quite gone 
as well as all their other usual habits. 

Ordinarily, however, you must be careful 
in approaching your trout. There are two 
schools of fishing—upstream and dow: 
stream — not to mention the wet-fly and the 
dry-fly schools. The English system of 
fishing is usually upstream and with the dry 
fly; whereas the American angler, in ninety 
per cent of cases, will fish with the wet 
and downstream. It is more comfortable 
to fish downstream and you certainly can 
kill fish in that way if you know how. 

Your course, with or against the grain of 
the stream, depends on the nature of the 
country where you are fishing. If you are 
on a sandy bottom, or one of mud, or one 





any country. 



























with occasional mud bars, or any sort 
detritus that will make the er ro 
when stirred up, you will kill far more trout 
by fishing upstrean if you know how to 
fish upstream 
If you have never tried it, it is quit 
worth your while, for it is apt to teach you 

y new things about trout. You | 
fish with a much shorter line and go u 
much closer on your fish, and mark then 
much better. You w not ! oO muct 
water in a day or so comfortably, but ow 
and-short fishing is what put ! 
the basket. When you fish uy you 
will see more brook trout than y eamed 
existed in the same stream when fished 
down. 

As to dry-fly fishing, there is nothing 
Ir it or your e| ! M4 
ither a short line ar 1 ge ng 
t 1 da you earn 
to becor 1 terested 
finding myself on ashallow 

wide am a great many small 
trout, I put i ernoon in experiment 








ing wit . Lhad a good five-and 
nd a tapered line and 
nately ai rine wet ‘ 

ideal for dry work. Most of them were 

stream-pattern snecks and they did 


always ride through with the wings cocked 


This proved no insuperable object to 
the trout, however, regardless of what 
the books say about it In all likelihood 
I raised three times as many trout whe 


fishing upstream with the 


could have done fishing with the wet fly 


and downstream. Most of these trout 
I] YY t 


were mall, be« Lust no of the 





were still feeding o the bottom, eating 
larvae, Dark case and all, That quiet 
alternoon noweve ust experimenting 
with the trout—made a very delightful 
experience, which you may make your « 
ostany summer day in atroutcou ur 
ot set 
i re 
( earn ho 
to keep the sla out ol ir line, le ho 
to value a short line id lear how to go 
up on your fish 
At one time, by a lent, I blunders 
into the foot of a deepish pool with a grave 
bottom, At ta mber of the trout le 
it but as | stood st ne Deg t tle 
Da agalr ind | 1 see a iple o 
dozen good ones lying not more than tet 
feet [rom me Making as slight commo 
tion as possible I tossed the fly in at the 
upper edge of the pool and took two good 


trout, which had to be led directly throug! 


‘é 
the pool to the net Then one or two rose 
short one or two other ust lashed up a 
littie bit and then they were educated! 


How to Make a Fly Float 





In an hour’s work, during which I did 
not move out ol! tra l muld ue 
another rise fror 4 yut ugh | 
changed flies a dozen time Yet ‘ 
there ot ten leet tror me, moving a ‘ 
now ind then but ! g to the 
until, at lengt} I made a tep tor . 
when they disappeared in a flasl 1 
I been fishing downstream | should never 


have seen those trout at all 


If you fish upstream you are apt to do 


better in much-fished water; and il your 
trout are accustomed to the pounding of 
heavy, wet-fly fishing it will be much wort! 
your while sometimes to try the floating 
fly. You can soon learn the knack of mal 

ing vour fly float if you remember just one 
basic principle Of course you know how to 
flick your fly back and forward once or 


twice to dry it, but that alone will not make 


it float. Pick out an imaginary spot in the 
air about four feet above the ot you wis! 
your I to str Cast at that imaginar 
ou hear a great deal about tl thist] 
dow juality of a fi supposed acquired 
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Getting 
What You Pay For 


@ Are you holding down the high cost of living 
by seeing to it that you get what you pay for? 


@ Are you sure that every peck you pay for meas- 
ures a peck ; every pound, a pound ; every ton, 
2000 pounds; every gallon, 4 quarts? 


€ Almost all household supplies are bought with- 
out checking the amount delivered. 


@ Gas is a commodity which does not ask to be bought on 
faith. It is measured on your premises, as you use it, and all 
you have to do is to venfy the gas meter reading (a simple 
process which your Gas Company will show you how to 
do yourself) and you can satisfy yourself that you are getting 
what yeu pay for. 


@ Your gas meter is a simple and accurate measuring 
machine. This is proved by thousands of tests made by 
City and State authorities whose records are accessible to 
the public. 


€ Your Gas Company stands ready at all times to aid you 
in securing the most efficient results from the use of its 
product, but it cannot, without your co-operation, control the 
amount or the way it is used after it passes through the meter. 


€ The men who make and sell you gas are Merchants. 
They have invested a large sum of money in your com- 
munity. [hey are there to stay. Possibly, you are a share- 
holder with them. 


€ Wisdom, as well as common honesty, leads them to strive 
for public confidence and to see that you get what you pay 
for. They want to keep on doing business with you. 


€] When you buy Gas, you get what you pay for. 


q) Send for the free booklets: 
Gas.”’ 


““A Thousand Uses for 
**The Hygienic Value of Gas Lighting.’’ 





If you haven’t read 


“*The Story of 
Nancy Gay’’ 


send at once for a FREE 


copy that awaits you. 


Nancy says: “What! you can’t 

read your gas meter? Why it's as 

easy as telling time. | read mine 

every few days just for the satisfac- 
tion of knowing what my light and fuel are costing. And I know 
I'm getting all I pay for. I wish I knew that all the other things 
| buy were as accurately weighed and measured.” 











National Commercial Gas Association 
29 West 39th Street, New York City 
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EVENING POST 


a good caster is like a good boxer—he can 
deliver a punch from any position. 
In actual practice most of us violate the 
conventional forty-five-degrees rule and 
| slam a rod pretty well in front of us in the 
| forward cast. The books would call this 
contempt of court in dry-fly fishing, but 
let us go softly as to that. You may bring 
your rod clear down parallel with the water 
and still deliver a good dry fly—if you know 
| how. Just keep your eye on that imaginary 
spot above the water and let your line 
extend to that, and no farther. The fly will 
drop gently in spite of all your violated 


| rules. 


The real secret of any trout fishing, and 
more especially of wet-fiy fishing down- 
stream, is to lay a straight line. If you 
watch most casters you will find that the 
line drops in a series of curves, mussing up 


| the water. This will not always take trout 


when they are shy. The straight line is the 


| deadly one, because when a trout strikes 


at the fly you are then more apt to fasten 
him. 

As a matter of fact, about half the trout 
you think you strike in reality hook them- 
selves. They will 10t do this on a floating 
fly if you are fishing upstream, and you are 
sure to miss very many more strikes in that 
kind of fishing than when you are at the 
usual game of chuck-and-chance-it down- 
stream. 

As to this thistledown business in fly 
fishing, it is not always necessary. A trout 
is half shy and half bold; he is scared, but 
he has to make his living. You can slam a 
big bucktail down on the water in front of 
a trout just as you can a big frog in front 
of a bass, and often he will run at it and not 
away from it. The way to do that is to let 
him see as little of you and your line as 
possible; and yet in some fishing you do 
not even need to be too quiet. 

I once fished with a chap who had a sort 


| of style of his own in trout fishing. When 


he saw a good log or rock where he thought 
trout were hiding, he would flick at the 


| water over it half a dozen times or so, mak- 


ing considerable fuss on the water and not 
in the least casting a light fly. Then he 
would drop the fly just above and let it 
float down. In very many cases he would 


| thus get his trout. He called it teasing the 
| trout into striking. It was the opposite of 


what you would call good trout fishing, but 
it worked. I am inclined to think it did 
anger a trout, so that he struck just from 
annoyance. 

Some streams are not suitable for this 
sort of fishing, but in hundreds of cases I 
have tried this trout teasing with success. 
Once I stood casting a line of not over 
fifteen feet, and counted over forty casts 
before at last I raised a trout and hooked 
him, every cast cutting the water a little 
bit. That trout certainly was warned, yet 
it came out at last! 


Trout Not Afraid of Cows 


You cannot learn all about trout fishing 
the first day you fish. 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve, however, that the real secret of this 
fishing is the final floating down of the dry 
fly over the place where the water has been 
disturbec. You might amuse yourself 
some time by trying it. It is best done on 
a stream full of sunken logs or other good 
hiding places. 
More trout are lost by bad wading than 
by bad casting. Of course if you do not 
know your stream you may blunder into 
good water; but if you are approaching a 
hole where you know there are trout the 
best way is to stand perfectly still in your 
chosen position for four or five minutes be- 
fore you make a move. Then cast as quietly 
as you can. You can stalk a trout as well 
as a deer. The trout seem to think you are 
a stump or something of that kind. 
I have often wondered whether they can 
distinguish domestic animals from men. 
Usually we think that if a man wades 
through a trout hole the trout will not rise 
again fora longtime. Not long ago a friend 
and I stood and watched three or four 
cows wade deliberately through a trout hole 
in which we intended to fish. We thought 
that settled the matter; but, to prove it, 
we began to cast as soon as the cows were 
out of the way—and we took a couple of 
good trout. I presume they are used to see- 
ing cows, but I do not know; and, in short, 
no one knows very much about what trout 
will or will not do. 
Another fault, almost as bad as fishing 

too rapidly, is the use-of.a line that is too 
| long. Of course part of the fun in trout 
| fishing is casting, and that is how we learn 
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to cast; but for really putting trout in the 
basket a slow foot and a short line are bet- 
ter. This means that unless you are very 
careful you will not always cast a gentle 
line or a straight one. 

In all likelihood you will be using too 
much force for so short a line, especially if 
you are using a good, modern, quick-acting, 
stiffish bamboo rod. 

Most of the action of these modern rods 
is up at the tip and if you put too much force 
into them they overshoot. I have one 
splendid, powerful rod that is capable of lay- 
ing out all sorts of line, and which takes a 
very heavy line to make it begin to act. 
Every day I fish with that rod I have to 
learn it over again. Unless humored, it is 
the nastiest rod one ever saw and lays a 
miserable, wrinkled line. 

The fact is, it requires hardly more than 
a gentle pointing forward of the rod to 
pitch its line a good fishing distance and 
lay it straight. You must humor some rods, 
and this is one of them. Of course what it 
craves is a heavy tapered line and a reach 
of sixty feet or more. Study your own rod, 
therefore, and let your line balance it, being 
just heavy enough to induce it to lay a 
straight, comfortable line at a good fishing 
distance. 

You will catch abundance of trout down- 
stream at thirty feet, and upstream at 
twenty feet—or, yes, even at ten feet, as I 
can testify. Al! of which is somewhat con- 
founding to the doctors, perhaps, but is 
easily capable of proof at your own hands. 


The Man to Beware Of 


Your tackle salesman very probably will 
want you to buy a tapered line. It may or 
may not be best for you. In dry-fly fish 
ing it is fine, for then you lay out about 
nine feet of tapered leader and not muct 
more than that of tapered line—and bot! 
will float, especially if you keep your line well 
greased with deer fat; but if you have a 
long taper on your line and are fishing with 
rather astiffish rod you will not find it easy 
to handle, because the weight will not be 
sufficient to set your rod in action. 

For ordinary fishing, the level line, as it is 
called, is apt to be more comfortable; and 
many an angler has deliberately cut off the 
tapered part of an expensive line because he 
could not handle it in the wind. 

This brings us to yet another mooted 
point in trout fishing. We are taught by the 
books to use a nine-foot leader, and are 
taught by the tackle salesman to have that 
leader tapered to a point of fine-drawn gut. 
Now take that fine leader, with a bit of 
tapered line back of it, and try to fish in the 
wind, especially with two or three flies 
attached. 

You are tangled up all the time and can- 
not get anywhere or lay a straight, com 
fortable line. Your equipment has defeated 
your purpose. 

On the other hand, if you fish with a 
leader six, five or four feet long, of medium 
gut, and perhaps with only a single, eyed 
fly backed by a level line of a weight suit- 
able for your rod, you find yourself master 
of existing conditions. You can drive your 
fly into the wind, can cast it accurately and 
keep your line straight on the water. Some 
times I think that any man with a short 
and rather stout leader, a bucktail fly and 
a short line can go out and skin any man 
who fishes with three flies on light gut and 
a tapered line. 

This, of course, is heresy, and perhaps it 
will not work on very bright or very-much- 
fished waters. It will work on waters that 
have been fished steadily for fifty years. 
You can fish a bucktail fly with a two-foot 
leader or with scarcely any leader at all, 
and take trout with it. With flies of less 
compelling quality it is better to be a little 
longer and a little lighter with your tackle. 
You yourself, none the less, will find great 
interest in experimenting along both ex- 
tremes. Your results will leave you indis- 
posed to lay down any hard-and-fast rulk 
about trout. 

A great many fishermen cling to the old 
snelled hook, and to the leader with two or 
three flies attached. The tendency to-day is 
toward the single, eyed fly. You can carry 
many more of the eyed flies in a book and 
they do not tangle up; and they are not 
lost by the gut breaking off at the head. 
Moreover, you can cast one fly more accu- 
rately than you can two or three. Beware of 
the man with the single fly and the short 
leader and straight line! He may cause you 
to open your basket lid several times dur- 
ing the afternoon to estimate how you ar 
getting along. 
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“The final saving possible with the universal 
use of Armco Iron for all purposes requiring 


sheet metal, would compare favorably with 

















ARMCO Iron Resists Rust 


Our chemists save millions for the public 


n account of rus This is due to the fact 


VER one hundred million dollars’ worth 
: of sheet metal is made each year in this 
= country Most of it disappears shortly 
= oO , 


that most sheet metal of the present day con 





ains impurities such as carbon, ma 


SHCON, Copper, sulphur therefore # cannot 


| : 
help rusting when exposed to air, 
corrosive gases 

Our chemists are saving millions of dollars 


result of the discovery of 





the public as a 
two things: first, government experts established 
that the rapid corrosion of steel was due to the 
presence of mpurities, espe tally mahnyanese , 
we found the way to make pure trot 
kither of these discoveries ranks as one of the 


achievements metallurgy 


Pure Rust- Resisting Iron 


Will Save Millions 


: ree | _ 
Let us illustrate this saving of millions, liter- 


aly In a decade, most of the impure sheet 


metal made in 1914 and used in exposed situ- 


ations will have been destroyed by rust. The 
sheet steel made in 1904 has mostly disap 
: 

are There you have a complete, annual 


; * 
loss of nearly one hundred million dollars 


As soon as the public realizes and ac cepts the 


rreat truth that pure tron ts a resistant to rust, 


] ] 
there will of course be little sheet metal used 


except pure i When that time comes, this 
, 

terrific waste of millions of dollars every year 

will be wiped out 


These are big hyures, big claims but they 


» Perhay trl sort 1] 
are true Perhaps little heures will mean more 
to you. Let us say it will cost you $100 to roof 
a building with metal shingles or sheet metal 


Ten years is about as long as you can count on 
That is 
a cost of $10 a year. Pure iron roofing should 


Even the h 


’ 1 1 
modern impure metal . nn, iasting 


1 1 
last Many times ten years old-fas 
, ' , 

ioned charcoal iron roofs lasted forty to sever ty 


years, and that Iron was not as pure and not as 


rust-resisting as the which we are 
making. So instead 


your roof will be nearel 


pure iron 


f $10 a year, the cost of 


wv 


Apply the same method of figuring 


Savinys 


* ] ‘ | 
to other sheet meta oducts; to metal window 
_ 
Irames, metal lath, ventilators, gutters, pipes; 
especially to stoves, boilers, ranges and furnaces, 


which are peculiarly subject to rust, owing to 


condensation of moisture and to corrosive vases, 


metal cars, 


to refrigerators; to road culverts, 
boats, umes, smoke stacks, tanks, woven wire 


fences and the thousand and one other things 


made from rolled or drawn metal 


ARMCO Iron Is Pure 


Armco Iron is not only pure, rust-resisting 


it is an exceedingly nne quality of metal for 


other reasons. Every process of manufacture is 


handled with extreme care and is under the 


supervision of very highly trained metallurgists 
kor instance, each sheet, after rolling, undergoes 


i slow annealing process which takes a week 


thouch ordinary sheet metal is often annealed 


a day. Slow annealing restores all of the or a 
strength and evenness of texture and rem es 
molecular strains caused by rollu For this 
reason, Armco Iron ts very ductile 


Armco lron, wher ilvanized, shows practi 
cally no dissolution when the zinc ts applied 
therefore the zinc is not impregnated with 

particles and lasts much longer than the coating 


on an impure base 


Terne Plate Roofing 


Armco Old Style Terne plate, 


Iron base, is made by the Mor 


with its Armco 


ewood hand dip 


pe d, old style, pure paim p es 
: ; 
are used. The coating ts pure lead and 
two almost indestructible metals lhere are 


seven operations. No higher grade metal roof 
ing is made in the whole world. Lach sheet is 


stamped Armco 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Middletown, Ohio 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted International Metal Products Company 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES OF THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO 


CHICAGO: 1266 People’s Gas Building 
NEW YORK: 551 Hudson Terminal! Building 
CINCINNATI: 2101 Union Centra! Building 


PITTSBURGH 


AUYCUAiAUTOUA LUSHAN TA 





1832 Oliver Building DETROIT: 901 Ford Building 
ST. LOUIS: 814 New Bank of Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND: 952 Rockefeller Building 


PU Ae 





the amount America could save by cutting 
out all her unnecessary fire losses.” 


ARMCO 


How to Get ARMCO Iron 


Armco Iro , which | is been and stillis Know! 
as American lL tl mn, is sold tl such distribu 
tors of sheet meta It Is Spec hed DY al lite ct 

veers and is used for making sheet n 1 


You « i on 


mn from hardwa 


products by many manufacturers 
t 


Armco |r 


dealers, tinners and sheet metal workers. If vou 


products o 


have any difficulty getting Armco lron writ 


for names of dealers and manufacturers who 

Armco. For example, the Page Woven Wire 
Fence Company use Armco Ir 
bireproofing Company make Herringbone lat! 
of Armco Ir Imperial spiral | | t 


other styles are made in our own factor 
Write for Free Book 
“Defeating Rust” 

This book, “ Defeating Rust Si aie 
tor i t “ 
~ - ‘A + ' I - 

" Arm ] 

Arn | " < e 


Coupon 
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The American Rolling Mill Co 
Box 505, Middletown, Ohio 
I ‘ ARMCO IRON 
CHECK ITEMS 
t St l 
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48-paue book 
fully illustrated 
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it Fila’? 


Passenger conductors and engineers 
don’t carry 98c watches—there’s 
too much at stake to depend upon 
anything having the element of 
cheapness. 


Men who really discriminate are 
not mesmerized by the argument 
that $15 or $18 will buy “‘just 
as good” quality as we deliver in 
tailored to order clothes for $25 
and up, Suit or Overcoat. 


Ask our local dealer to take your 
measure for Autumn and Winter 
clothes. We make them according 
to your ideas—style nght up to 
the minute. 





Largest tailors inthe world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago, U.S.A. 











You are cordially invited to inspect our mammoth tailor shops, whenever, you visit Chicago. A guide will showyou through 
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The Law and the Wild Fowl 


ROM all quarters of the country, until 

midsummer of this the first year follow- 
ing the enactment of the Federal law pro- 
tecting migratory wild fowl, reports have 
come of an extraordinary increase in the 
number of fowl breeding south of the 
international] line. 

From New Jersey to Oregon, from the 
edges of two of the Great Lakes, and from 
many valleys of the interior, observers re- 
port that more ducks were seen last spring 
and this summer than has been the case for 
very many years. The birds did not mi- 
grate, but, finding themselves safe, simply 
stayed and set up housekeeping, as once 
they used to do, before the spring shooters 
drove them out. 

It is astonishing how quickly wild crea- 
tures learn when and where they are safe. 
Perhaps we humans would develop a like 
cunning if our lives depended on it. The 
buffaloes and elks and sheep and antelopes 
in Yellowstone Park would be exterminated 
if they did not know—roughly at least 
the extent of their zones of safety. The 
bears of Yellowstone Park will come and 
eat from your hand. The bears of the Alaska 
Peninsula, four thousand miles deeper in 
the wilderness, will run twenty miles if they 
catch the scent of man. One region is a 
refuge and the other is not; there is the 
difference and there is the lesson. 

The hay-fed elks of Jackson's Hole in 
wintertime are as tame as domestic animals. 
Out in Ouray, Colorado, a band of more 
than seventy wild bighorn shee P come into 
the streets every winter and are fed every 
day. They are almost as tame as domestic 
sheep. They know where they are safe. 
Perhaps you have noticed that most wild 
ducks will sheer off just out of gunshot. 
Leave a marsh unshot for one year and the 
ducks have to learn that habit all over again. 
Give game half a chance and it will increase 
beyond all present conception of that term. 

It is in the actual facts of this actual 
increase that the Weeks-McLean Law finds 
its real proving. It is confidently believed 
by many thinking sportsmen that these 
facts will very soon wipe out most of the 
opposition to the law—or at least all oppo- 
sition except that of men who shoot hog- 
gishly or shoot for profit. 

Let the ducks alone and, like Little 
Bo-Peep’s sheep, they will come home, 
bringing their tails behind them; and the 
men who thought spring shooting was their 
only hope will presently find autumn 
shooting better than they have known in 
all their lives. And the sharp days of 
autumn are the natural ones for shooting 
wild fowl. Spring does not appeal to most 
men as a shooting season. 


An Appropriation Almost Lost 


The opposition to this excellent Federal 
law, without doubt or question, gained 
volume and acquired confidence by reason 
of the dilatory action of the Government 
officials who had the enforcement of the 
law in charge. That duty was intrusted t« 
the Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is true there was not an unlimited fund 
at their disposal, but there was enough to 
do something. The course pursued allowed 
the impression to creep out that the depart- 
ment felt unsafe about the law and did not 

care to try to enforce it. That impression, 
once allowed to get out, spread like wildfire. 
It gave courage to the insurgent shooters. 
They rapidly organized, began to flood their 
representatives in Congress “with importu- 
nities, and, in short, made a better fight 
than was made by the men having the law’s 
dignity in their own keeping. 
he result of this was that when the 
fifty-thousand-dollar 
came up last May it ran close to a defeat at 
one time. 

Soon after the Senate had passed the big 
appropriation the character of the press 
comment became such that the adminis- 
tration of this law was taken out of the 
hands of the Department of Agriculture 
and placed in that of the Department of 
Justice. This was yet another good step in 
the right direction. 

Assistant Attorney-General Jesse C. 
Adkins at that time wrote a letter which 
may be quoted here: 


ypropriati ion measure 





“I take the liberty of writing to you in 


connection with the enforcement of the 


recent Federal law regulating the killing of 
migratory and insectivorous birds. It had 
been intended originally to have the en- 
forcement of the law administered by the 
Department of Agriculture; but as that 
department has not been able to report any 
violations, and many complaints of breaches 
of the law have reached this department, it 
has been concluded to authorize the United 
States attorneys to prosecute any case 
brought to their attention, where the evi- 
dence appears to be sufficient to justify such 
acourse. . . Ishoule Jalso be | leased, 
if you think it ‘prope r, to have your associa- 
tion call to the attention of the United 
States attorneys any cases whi 
you of a character deserving prosecution.” 


h seem to 


The foregoing should afford food for 
thought among the insurgents who insist 
on shooting in the spring. The law is now 
in the hands of the Department of Justice 
of the United States. The man who vio- 
lates it takes his own chances, and those 
chances are very considerable. Moreover, 
though not very many prosecutions have 
been made—a larger total than might 
be supposed-—-evidence is in the hands of 
officials in Washington that will result in 
conviction in very many other cases later on. 
United States deputies have passed through 
large parts of the Mississippi Valley with- 
out their identity being suspected, and they 
have quietly picked up a lot of evidence and 
filed it away for later use. 


Conflicting Decisions 


It is possible that the dilatoriness at 
Washington resulted in bringing up the 
case decided last May at Jonesboro, Arkan- 
sas, in which Federal Judge Jacob Trieber 
declared the Weeks-McLean Law uncon- 
stitutional. This decision gave the opposi- 
tion to the law a great deal of courage. Of 
course it did not really make the law 
unconstitutional, any more than the pro- 
nouncement of the state attorney of New 
York made it so. Only the Supreme Court 
of the United States can pronounce that 
law unconstitutional. It has not yet done 
so. That law, therefore, is the law of the 
land. Let us go softly! 

Suppose the test case that will be taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
should declare the law constitutional: 
Where would that leave any of us who has 
set himself above the law, and who has 
hearkened to one judge rather than to the 
Congress of the United States—has heark- 
ened rather to the ancient law of state 
rights than to the modern law of the nation’s 
right to regulate interstate commerce? 

Some of us, if we had been shooting in 
the spring, might wish we had waited until 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
settled this thing once for all. The arm of 
Uncle Sam is slow, but it is mighty long and 
powerful; and he has an exceedingly good 
memory, even for small offenses against his 
dignity. 

The decision of Judge Trieber, of Jones- 
boro, Arkansas, means nothing at all as a 
finality. It is more important than if he 
were not a Federal judge, to be sure; yet 
another Federal judge, Honorable J. D. 
Elliott, of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, at 
about the same time decided a case pre- 
cisely opposite to the ruling of Judge 
Trieber. South of Mason and Dixon's 
Line they may think the law is not a good 
law. In South Dakota they certainly do 
think it is good. 

Meantime it behooves any enthusiastic 
shooter to leave his gun in its case n the 
spring, whether he lives south or north of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line. In short, why 
not sit down and think this matter over a 
little? W ny not look at those new broods 
of ducks this summer?—more ducks than 
we have seen bred in the United States in 
the last twenty years! 

The thinking sportsmen of the country 


h re. 
ug re 


are by no means discouraged, 
gretting the delay i 
law in many cases that have been reported. 
Their main reliance is their belief that “the 
wor'd do move,’ nd that the doctrine of 
state rights has bee n settled in this co 

try—settled when it had more cours age and 
conviction back of it, and a larger issue 
than can be the case in this revival in the 
interest of a few selfish people. It is r 

safe to say that the greatest good for the 
greatest number will prevail. Slavery and 


the enforcement of the 





spring shooting rested on state rights 
Both had to go. 

When the Senate ratified the action of the 
House in the matter of the fifty-thousand- 
dollar appropriation for the sake of the 
wild fowl it gave a very good line as to its 
later action in a matter which will bring up 
practically this same question. 

It is the Senate that will ratify or reject 
the Canadian Treaty protecting migratory 
wild fowl, which is now in the Home Office 
of Great Britain. It is not likely that the 
vote in our Senate on that treaty will align 
much differently from what it was on the 
Weeks-McLean appropriation. That treaty, 
once passed, will become the supreme law 
of the land. 

Allowing you every sort of doubt as to 
the action of the Congress and the Supreme 
Court of the land, just suppose you guessed 
this matter wrong and went on shooting, 
later to find out that it was yourself that 
was unconstitutional, and not the Congress 
and the Supreme Court! Such things have 
happened and they may happen again. 
The provision of the law is that if you can- 
not pay your fine you go to the peniten- 
tiary. And when the Department of Justice 
gets after a man it is apt to have rather 
large ideas as to proper size of a fine for 
trampling on the flag. 

Now that is what you do when you de- 
clare this law unconstitutional, and say 
that you know more about the law than the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the United States. That law has not 
been repealed; it exists to-day. It is in 
effect to-day. It has not been annulled or 
declared invalid by the only body that can 
so declare it. It is a Federal law, a law of 
this nation; and our dignity and our flag 
are back of it. It spreads the protection of 
the flag over these migratory birds for part 
of the time in their unequal fight for an 
existence. It spreads that flag over you, 
too, whether you deserve it or not, and no 
matter in what state or district of this 
country you live. 

It is meant to give the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and to give force to 
the rule of the majority, the basic law of our 
land. When you slight that law and scoff at 
it, and say you know better than that law 
does, and that you are going to do as you 
like about it, you are trampling on the flag; 
and, to my own personal notion, you are 
not a good citizen when you do that. 

Go softly! Sit down and think this thing 
over a while. Look at all those thousands 
of ducks which bred in this country last 
spring just because that law was passed. 


Obey or Secede 


Give the birds a chance, and they will 
give you more shooting in the autumn than 
you have had in the spring; and this is 
true, no matter what district of this coun- 
try may be yours. It is not the case that 
this is a class law passed in the interest of 
the few or of the wealthy, or of those who 
can travel for sport. It is a law passed after 
long deliberation; and it is intended for 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
Above all, it is a law passed for the benefit 
of the birds themselves. 

Let those districts that feel aggrieved by 
this oppressive game law pack up their 
things and secede from this cruel Union. 
Let every county in every one of those 
states that do not like the state laws secede, 
in turn, from that state. Let every town- 


ship that does not like the county gover! 
ment secede from the county. Let every 
individual who hates his poll tax declare it 
unconstitutional and secede from his town 
ship. Let them all secede from everything 
and go it alone without any law, th 
good old Americal! fashion Fine and 
logical—is it not? when you come to work 
it out 

Brother, go softly! Sit down and think 


to the flag? Why 





it over. Why -no ; 

not stick to thi Why not give the 

birds a chance— tl t chance? It would 

be much finer, far more rational and far 

more patriotic—far more sportsmanilike, if 
care for that term—-did your rea 


counsel you into respect rr this good law. 


if you cannot see it thi 


still insist that you oug! 


‘ 
t way, and if you 


to seced tre 


erything, and still believe you know 
more than the Congress of the United 
States— why, then, the Dey vartment of Ju 


tice at Washington exists lee such as you 








“Is your house insured >” 
insured.” 
Against fire >” 


‘Sure, it’s 


“Yes, against fire. 


‘Where is your policy?” 


‘In the safe: 

“Yes, but what company? 

“How should | know? 

“Didn't you take it out?’ 

‘I left that to my agent?” 

“Do you know him personally >” 

‘Sure:” 

“You can trust him perfectly?” 

“Of course.” 

“You know your banker, too, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Do you let him buy your bonds 
without telling you what 
company issues them?” 

“No-o-o!”” 

‘Do you let your real estate 
man sell you a house with- 
out letting you see it?” 

“No-o-0!” 

‘Got any life insurance?” 

‘Sure.’ 

‘Know what company it’s in?” 

‘Of course.” 

“Then, why under the sun don’t 
you know the company that 
you may have to de pe nd 
on to pull you out of the 
worst hole in your business 
experience?” 

‘| never thought of that!” 


The Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
Compa 


Hartford part 
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The Hart ford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn 


Gentlemen Send me “Fire Insurance 
and Fire Prevention, 
gesting ways of preventing fies. 


your booklet Sug 


N ame 


Address 
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The perfect music of the Victrola giy 


The Maxixe, the Hesitation, the One- Step, the 
‘Tango, have made dancing a favorite diversion, but 
it is the Victrola that has made them so universally 
popular—that brings them into every home. 

With the Victrola it is easy to learn all the new 
dances—and to dance them whenever and as often 


and as long as you wish. 

And they are all thoroughly enil 
Victor Dance Records are perfect | 
tone, in rhythm—in every way. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, teachers and great\ 


modern dances, not only use the Victrola and Victo 
at Castle House, but superintend the making of V: 
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fect | 
greatly 


Victo 
of V: 
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ves dancing a new delight 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music or any other 
music you wish to hear. There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
-wable, because of styles from $10 to $500. 


In volume, in Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








y . “to >s Oo PCO are ctor J rr — 4 y y 
est exponents of the pee use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Vict Needles HIS MASTERS VOICE 


. : the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone PEC. US. Pat, OFF 
r Records exclusiv ely ———— 


ctor Dance Records. New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 

















of Indianapolis 


ASTING the horoscope of 

Fashion for Autumn, the 

English Suit is still “ smart,” 

but the exaggerated 

“Englishness,” which made 

a man look midway between 

an exclamation point and a tight-rolled 
umbrella, has been dropped. 


Custom tailors like us, from whom all 
others take their cue, decree that the 
custom coat shall still be glove-soft and 
bereft of all needless padding. It has 
shoulders that follow Nature, and a drape 
that curves to the back and flares softly 
below. The 
lapels are 
unflattened 
and nipple to 
the first but- 
tonhole, 

The 

hips are 
arched, 

so that, a 
custom 
tailors say, 
“You can see 
daylight 
through the 
arms. The 
waistline is 
set far up 
to accentuate 
height and 
length of 
limb. 


Kghkn Taiored-~Cothes 
$20 to #45 


embody every pre-advanced fashion quirk 
of confessedly custom tailoring. Their 
sofiness and shapeliness —their flowing 
grace and glowing style come from exclu- 
sive Kahn custom fabrics and exclusively 
Kahn handiwork throughout. 

These clothes “grow old gracefully,” 
and even in advanced age retain every 
trace of their aristocratic air, because they 
are custom-tailored and because, being 
measured and fitted to every hill and hol- 
low of your figure, there is no seam-strain 
or pocket - pull. 

To-day, go to our Authorized Repre- 


sentative m your town and be meas- 
ued for your Kahn Custom - Tailored 
Autumn Suit or Topeoat. Our Seal, 
reproduced below, is in his window 
and more than 500 exclusive Merchant 
tailoring Patterns are in his shop. 


we 


Kahn Tailoring 


Company 


: 


of Indianapolis 
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reachment THE CURSE OF CREDIT 


on Jailorin 
hy 


BIG banker was dining with me 

one day while Mr. Mellen, late 
president of the New Haven Rail- 
road system, was testifying in W ashington 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. We were at one of those restaurants, 
frequented almost exclusively by the Wall 
Street contingent, which have two or three 
tickers for the benefit of their customers. 

The tickers are installed near the door, and 
busy men as they pass in and out glance at 
the tapes. For one of these men to be with- 
out a ticker near him is almost the same 
as for you or me to attempt to get along 
without air. 

In the middle of the meal my friend rose 
and went to a ticker once or twice. His 
action was so conspicuous that I asked him 
what was troubling him. 

I was surprised when he told me he had 
one out to read the latest news relative to 
{r. Mellen’s testimony in the New Haven 

scandal. 

As the New Haven investigation was the 
topic of the Street that week, we naturally 
continued to talk over the matter through 
the rer-ainder of the meal. My friend told 
me tha. the latest report the ticker showed 
while we were eating concerned an account 
of the Westchester purchase. As most 
readers know, Westchester refers to the 
New York, Westchester and Boston, which is 


| the most expensive interurban railroad in 


the world to-day and the only one having 
an entrance into the city of New York. It 
is a four-track, high-speed line of most sub- 
stantial construction, operating, through 
White Plains, New York, between the ter- 
ritory of the New York Central and that of 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford. 

The day will come when it will be a most 
valuable property; but before that time 
arrives the territory must be built up and 
the road connected with the Subway sys- 
tem, so that through cars can be operated to 
downtown New York. 

For this property the New Haven is re- 
ported to have paid about twenty million 
and when Attorney Folk asked 
President Mellen, on the stand, as to his 
vaiue of this stock, Mr. Mel- 
len is reported to have said: ‘About ten 
cents a pound.” 

The day before Mr. Mellen had also told 


| how many millions had been paid for the 


Rhode Island trolleys above their real value, 
by which the New Haven was losing about 
three hundred thousand dollars a year. 
When we had finished our meal and were 
waiting for the waiter to bring back some 
change, I abruptly turned to the banker 
and asked: 


Are There Other New Havens? 


“Is it reasonable to suppose that other 
roads or industrial concerns are now doing 
the same thing, but have not been found 
out? Cannot something be ,done to stop 
such plundering of property? 

He repiied: 

“Well, Babson, the only thing I know 
that will really stop such practices is pov- 
erty! Toomuch credit is acurse. The temp- 
tation of unlimited credit is too great for the 
ordinary man to withstand. 

“I doubt whether a single director of the 
parent company made a dishonest dollar in 
company matters. There were other mo- 
tives that caused this disaster. Some of 


| the directors gave too little attention to the 


business and were mere dummies on the 
board, either from having too many irons 
in the fire or because of their greater in- 
terest in other matters; others were pos- 
sibly under obligations to certain controlling 
interests, and therefore, in order to keep in 
their good graces, refrained from exercising 
any individuality or opposing any sugges- 
tion tospend money. Allofthem were more 
or less intoxicated with success. 

“When a corporation can sell three and a 
half per cent bonds in the vicinity of par and 
its four per cent bonds seil at a premium, 
while bankers, hungry for securities to sell, 
are offering it money without regard to the 
uses to which it is put, is it not a wonder 
that more mistakes are not made? Credit, 
like fire, is very useful, but very dangerous. 

“Therefore, in answer to your two ques- 
tions, Mr. Babson, I wiiisay: First, the fun- 
damental cause of the New Haven difficulty 
was that the unlimited credit and success of 
the company ‘offered a temptation for ex- 


| pansion that the controlling interests could 


By Roger W. Babson 


not withstand; and, second, any corporation 
possessing similar credit to-day is subject 
to the same temptations and needs the 
same watching.” 

Possibly this banker made the New 
Haven board of directors appear more 
innocent than they really are; but there 
probably is some truth in his explanation. 

At the time when Mr. Morgan and his as- 
sociates were lending millions to the New 
Haven, to be wasted in useless investments, 
they refused funds to the Erie Railroad for 
meeting just debts and for finishing the 
great tunnel at its terminus in New Jersey, 
which has not only been a great boon to the 
property but a godsend to every commuter 
using the line. 

I think one of the most romantic stories 
of Wall Street is that of how the late E. H. 
Harriman, while very ill, with doctors and 
nurses trying to keep him alive, raised him- 
self in his bed and telephoned J. P. Morgan 
& Co. that if they would not help the Erie 
he would come to its rescue with his per- 
sonal millions and remake the railroad map 
of America! 

It is still believed in Wall Street that 
it was only Mr. Morgan’s fear that this 
Napoleon of. Railroading, Mr. Harriman, 
would fulfill his threat which prevented the 
Erie Railroad from going into bankruptcy. 
At any rate, the company was grudgingly 
given a few millions, and thus avoided 
“‘passing over the dam.” 


The Erie’s Lesson in Economy 


The narrow escape taught Mr. Under- 
wood, president of the Erie, a lesson. He 
immediately began to economize in every 
possible way. No dividends were paid to 
the stockholders, very small commissions 
were given to bankers, and every cent of 
surplus earnings was spent on the property 
in order to support it until the day when its 
destiny could not be ruined by the refusal of 
any one man to give it aid. 

Moreover, while the curse of the New 
Haven was its riches, the salvation of the 
Erie was its poverty. Unlimited credit 
caused the New Haven’s downfall; while the 
inability to get any credit developed a spirit 
of economy and endeavor among the direc- 
tors of the Erie Railroad, which has thus 
far enabled it to weather the storm. 

Railroads, however, are not the only 
corporations to which the law of action and 
reaction applies. Manufacturing concerns, 
department stores and all lines of business 
are subject to the same temptations and 
have the same opportunities. 

Evensince I began writing this article the 
whole financial and commercial world has 
been astounded by the disastrous failure of 
one of our oldest and greatest mercantile 
houses, the Claflin Company. The very fact 
of this company’s high standing and its 
ability to obtain money easily was the secret 
of its undoing. At various critical periods 
in its history it is said to have been carried 
over by the big banking interests. Nearly 
everyone believed that it could not fail. 
No doubt its managers believed so, too, for 
they continued expanding and borrowing 
at a rate which a smaller house could never 
have contemplated. Much of its obliga- 
tions consisted of purely “‘ accommodation” 
paper, yet the great credit of the company 
effected the discount of this paper with 
such ease that it inevitably drifted into 
dangerous expansion. 

I have also in mind two publishing 
houses. Ten years ago one of these pos- 
sessed the highest credit; its publications 
were in many homes and its editorials were 
quoted in the press of every nation. At 
the same time an unknown paper with little 
or no circulation was struggling for exist- 
ence without funds or credit. The only 
assets the publisher of the latter had were a 
vision and a spirit of rigid economy. He 
refused to borrow any money; he insisted on 
paying all his bills each week, and personally 
attended to the minute details of his business. 

One day the publishing world was as- 
tounded at the report that the first- 
mentioned publishing house had become 
financially involved and was on the brink 
of a receivership. It was a shock to every 
one; and the only explanation was that, 
being intoxicated with success, the com- 
pany had allowed itself to be swamped by 
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a host of high-salaried men and had 
built a much larger printing plant 
than it needed. The directors did not 
worry about the business, but let it run itself 
while they traveled in Europe. 

Since that time the great publishing house 
has been reorganized; and, though it still 
exists in name, the circulation of its pub- 
lications is no greater than twenty years 
ago, if as great. 

While the directors of this big house were 
enjoying themselves in Europe, however, 
the publisher of the other paper, through 
attention to business and by watching the 
expenditure of every cent, was slowly forg- 
ing ahead. To-day this struggling sheet 
has become a great publication known 
throughout the world and is a most profit- 
able and influential periodical. 

Here, again, the unlimited credit of the 
first doubtless hastened its ruin, while the 
inability of the second to borrow a dollar 
may have developed qualities that greatly 
contributed to success. 

Moreover, the law of action and reaction 
applies not only to corporations and busi- 
ness concerns but, as suggested above, to 
individuals as well. If the reader will look 
about him in his own community he will see 
many illustrations of that remark of Solo- 
mon's: “Pride goeth before destruction, 
and an haughty spirit before a fall.” 

As we think of the families who were the 
big guns of our own little town when we 
were boys; of the local banker who lived in 
the big house on the hill; or of that man 
who owned the woolen mill and had a fine 
residence, which was then the best in town, 
but which to-day is going to rack and ruin— 
and then realize how those families are now 
almost forgotten, while their places have 
been taken by others who were then in strug- 
gling circumstances—the lesson is brought 
home to us very clearly. 

If a corporation, a business house, you 
and I, refuse to abuse the powers and 
opportunities caused by wealth, there is no 
danger of our suffering therefrom. 


The Temptations of Credit 


Many illustrations of this fact come to 
my mind, as well as of the more unpleasant 
things we have been considering. To offset 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
example we have the cases of the Pennsyl- 

vania system in the East, the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy in the West, the 
Louisville and Nashville in the South, and 
many others. All these have had abounding 
credit for years; but, so far, their direc 
tors have apparently been able to withstand 
the temptations resulting from wealth and 
success, 

One of the great mercantile houses of our 
country is also one of the oldest; and from 
personal negotiations with this concern I 
am sure they are as careful and conscien- 
tious to-day as they were several genera- 
tions ago. Wealth does not necessarily 
mean wickedness; nor does size neces- 
sarily mean sin. The Creator doubtless 
meant that we should be prosperous as 
well as righteous, and righteous as well 
as prosperous. 

Many individuals, the sons and daughters 
of wealthy parents, have illustrated this 
statement. Therefore the explanation of 
the New York banker with whom I dined 
must not be taken literally as he gave it. 
Unlimited credit does not always bring dis- 
aster, any more than the lack of credit 
always brings success. There are other 
moral, physical and intellectual factors that 
decide the question. 

One lesson contained in the remarks of 
this banker we all would do well to remem- 
ber: Those with the greatest credit need 
the closest watching! In everyday life we 
are apt to follow just the opposite practice. 
We watch the people who have no credit 
and neglect to watch those with unlimited 
credit. Any banker will tell you that by 
far the greatest percentage of losses comes 
from concerns which have had the highest 
credit, and that very little money is lost on 
the notes of small business men, whose only 
asset is the so-called ‘moral asset.” 

Hence, whether we are bankers or bor- 
rowers, buyers or sellers, manufacturers or 
consumers, let us henceforth watch those 
whom no one else is watching, and cease 
worrying about those who lack credit and 
are dependent on their own individual 
endeavors. 
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Dixie Cotton Felt Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Mattress Co., 


San Francisco, Memphis, St. Louis, 
New York 


Dallas, Los Angeles and Denver. 


To Dealers: 


It you have read this 
advertisement, isn’t 

more than probable that 
some possible customer of 
yours did so too? Write our 
Minneapolis ofice TODAY 
for our selling plan, and ORDER 
a supply of springs to meet the demand 
that will surely come from our extensive 


advertising 
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WINCHESTER 


12, 16 and 20 Gauge 
HAMMERLESS REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


aaa 


On account of its strength, light. weight and balance, the ease and certainty of its 
operation, the beauty of its lines and finish, and the mechanical correctness of its design, 
the Winchester Model 1912 shotgun has been pronounced by critical experts “The 
Most Perfect Repeater.” 


The barrel, receiver, and all the metal working parts, except the springs, are made 
of Nickel steel, which has twice the strength of the steel generally used in other makes 
of similar guns. Nickel steel construction means not only a lighter and stronger gun, but 
a better balanced one, because it permits a better distribution of weight. To handle well 
and permit quick and accurate sighting a gun must be properly balanced. The Winchester 
Model 1912 is properly balanced, which makes it “feel” better and “come up” better than 
other makes of repeaters. The stocks of Model 1912 guns are finely proportioned and 
made of selected walnut, and finished with rubber butt plates. They have the popular 
full comb and small, well-rounded grip. 


This gun has a cross-bolt trigger lock, a smooth, quick and easy action, and a simple 
take-down system. It loads and unloads easily and its shooting qualities are not excelled 
by the highest-priced double guns. An examination of the Model 1912 will convince you 
that it is rightly called “The Most Perfect Repeater,” and consequently a mighty good 
gun to buy. All dealers sell them. 


WINCHESTER LOADED SHELLS: In a Winchester or any other shotgun, 
use Winchester loaded smokeless powder shells, “Leader” or “Repeater.” They 
are loaded with all desirable combinations of powder and shot and give the best 
obtainable results. Ask for Winchester, the W brand. 
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THE FOREHANDED MAN 


N THE last days of July for the first time 

in history every big stock exchange in 
the world shut up shop. The London Stock 
Exchange may be dated from 1773. Long 
before that brokers had bought and sold 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral— until Archbishop 
Laud virtuously drove them out—and in 
various other haunts thereabouts; finally 
in New Jonathan’s coffee house in Thread- 
needle Street, where in 1773 they decided 
to call themselves “‘The Stock Exchange, 
which is to be wrote over the door.”” From 
that day to July 30, 1914, I believe, the 
exchange has done business on every busi- 
ness day. Then it form: 
bourses of Paris and Berlin having prac 
tically closed a di ay or two before. For ten 
days in the fall of 1873, as an incident of 
the panic of that year, the New York Stock 
Exchange close d. 

Since then it has been open for business 
every business day until July thirty-first, 
when it followed London’s example by 
pending operations. 

At the same time the Bank of England 
in a few days advanced its 7 Nethaon y rate 
from four per cent to ten per cent, an ac- 
tion quite unprecedented in its history. All 
other big European bankssharply advanced 
their discount rates. Gold went to a pre- 
mium in Paris, and specie payments on the 
Continent were greatly restricted or prac- 
tically suspended. Of course every stoc} 
exchange in the United States followed the 
example of New York and interest rates in 
this country advanced smartly. With gold 
pouring out of New York and the foreign 
exchange market there completely demor- 
alized; with specie payments suspended or 
restricted on the Continent; and with a pros- 
pect that the Bank Act in England would 
be suspended, it seemed not impossible that 
specie payments in this country would 
restricted also. 

Thus the whole investment business of 
the world was hung up; all open-market 
selling of securities and all ordinary finane- 
ing ceased at a stroke. There was even talk 
of a general moratorium in Europe—which 
means a law postponing payment of debts. 
Nothing like this had ever happened be- 
fore. One country or ro r had suffered 
a panic—as England in 1866, the United 
States in 1893 and 1907—-when financial 
machinery was temporarily thrown out of 
gear. But nothing like this universal and 
simultaneous shutting down had ever hay 
pened. And properly speaking this was not 
a panic at all. It was simply a world-wide 
defensive action in anticipation of the great- 
est destruction of capital that the world 
has ever seen. It was what a prudent man 
does when he sees a cyclor e coming. He 
doesn’t bother about finishing up the chores 
or winding the clock, but skips down cellar 
to sit tight until he sees what is going to 
happen. 
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When War Was Cheap 


“War on the greatest scale since Napo- 
leon’s time” is a phrase that the newspapers 
used in the beginning of August. But the 
enormous difference, on the financial side, 
between Napoleonic war and modern war 
may be seen at a glance. The financial bur- 
dens of the twenty-years’ struggle with 
Napoleon fell heaviest upon Great Britain, 
with the net result that from 1793 to 1814 
Great Britain’s debt increased just short of 
five hundred million pounds sterling. But 
England’s little brush with the Boers in 
1900 added a hundred and sixty million 
pounds to the national debt. Or again, 
under Napoleon, France waged war for 
twenty years, but during that twenty years 
the interest charge on its national debt in- 
creased less than one million dollars a year; 
but the Franco-Prussian War increased the 
national debt, directly and indirectly, 
nearly two billion 








By Will Payne 


interferences with ordinary trade, and soon. 
And this burden impends over countries 
that have long been straining th 
to support competitive armaments. When 
Germany declared war upon Russia the 
debts of Austria - Hung France, the 
German Empire and the German states, 
Italy, Russia and the United Kingdom ex- 
ceeded twenty) five billion dollars 
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The week bef« t British bonds 
were selling at nez event) ent ym the 
dollar, Imperial G rman three-per-cents at 
seventy-five cents on the dollar, Rus 


four-per-cents at eighty-four cents on the 
dollar. France had just sold a compara 
tively small issue of three and a half per 
cent bonds at ninety-one cents on the di 

lar. It was clear that a big war would force 
some drastic overhauling of the finances of 


these nations. 


Putting the Brake on Trading 


More than forty years have passed since 
the Franco-Prussian War. In that forty 
years the coérdination and interrelation of 
world finance has proceeded amazingly. A 
shock at one big nerve center is now felt in- 
stantly at every other. Our panic of 1907 
was reflected at London, Paris and Berlir 


in aflash. The immediate reason for closing 
the London Stock Exchange was that as 


soon as the Paris Bourse practically su 

more than fifty members of the 
ngl institution notified the manage- 
ment ‘th: at they would be unable to make 
settlements in London, because they 
couldn't get settlements in Par And with 





London and Paris « losed, ever) ybody with a 
share of stock or a bond that was salable 
New York rushed by telegraph to unload 
it in that market. I don’t pretend to say 
whether the New York Stock Exchange 
might not have braved out the storn | 
am simply pointing now to the fact that 
it shut up shop when London did, exactly 
as though the two markets had been one, 
which illustrates the interdependence of 
modern finance, 

So this unprecedented, weres wide shut- 
ting off of investment busin is easily 
explainable. But what does it mean to the 
American investor? Simply, as I see it, 
that a great amount of capital is going 
to be destroyed; that capital is going to be 
dear; that there is going to be an inviting 
opportunity for good investment. 

It is a melancholy reflection upon human 
wisdom that people always hoard their 
money at exactly the wrong time. Govern- 
ment savings institutions in France, Ger- 
many and England have been besieged by 
foolish depositors. In France e speci ally 
there seems to be a movement to draw gold 
and hide it until the wee are fair again. 
This is agood deal like burying wheat under 
the barn floor because it is worth a dollar 
and a half a bushel. When money is dear- 
est is exactly the time, of all others, to put 
it into use. When sound securities are low 
is exactly the time to buy them. 

And the permanent values are not going 
to be destroyed. Some battleships may be 
sunk, some crowns tossed round, some new 
lines drawn on the map. But all the ma- 
chinery by which mankind feeds, clothes, 
transports, adorns and amuses itself will re- 
main just the same. A sound investment 
in any useful industrial process will be as 
good after the war as before it. In the 
United States especially not a bond that 
was good before a crack-brained Servian 
shot an Austrian grandduke will be less 
good after the cataclysmic consequences 
of that act have passed away. We had a 
nation-wide restriction of cash payments 
in 1907, and the net effect of that episode, 





so far as investment is concerned, was the 
offering of some fine bargains, and a great 
aftermath of remorse on the part of inves- 
tors Haag t have taken ad\v 
offering, but didn't 

I don't think the United States can profit 
by a European war. Wheat went up, but 





cotton went dowr Iron and steel exports 
may be stimulated, but in the end we shall 
sell less goods to Europe because, having 


shot away some billions of dollars, Europe 
will have less money with which to buy 
goods. The first effect was a rise in interest 
and a fall in securities, which is exactly the 
condition that favors investors, , 

In a way this war promises relief —the 
sort of relief a man experiences when, after 
he has been hanging on by his eyebrows for 
months, the bankers tell him he must go 
through bankruptcy, or the doctors say the 
leg must come off. For at least ten years an 

reasingly large part of Europe's energies 
have been directed to training for war. The 
financial and nervous strain had grown 


almost unbearable Peace had become a 
greater burden to so ety than war for- 
merly was. In Austria-Hungary, France, 


Germany, Italy and Russia military service 
is universal and compulsory, which means 
that practically every able-bodied man be- 
tween twenty and forty-something is a sol 
dier, either actively or as a reservist, with 
a month or more of active military trair 
ing every year. Each nation is prepared to 
throw itself en masse at another. That war 
can last long under those conditions seems 
leapechabie. When it is over, the peace 
movement is likely to get such an impetus 
as it has not yet enjoyed. 

The recuperative power of a modern in- 
dustrial nation is enormous. During the 

ivil War obligations of this Government 
went at forty cents on the dollar. A few 
years after the war its four per cent bonds 
sold at a premium. France was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in 1870 and obliged to give 
up Alsace and Lorraine and pay a war 
indemnity of a billion dollars; but only a 
few years later defeated France was more 
prosperous than victorious Prussia. In 
history runs, Europe 
will be more prosperous than ever before. 


Locating Leaks 


W iron civilization dependent more and 
more on pipes of all kinds, ranging 


from water mains to compressed-air ducts, 


only a few years, 


many an ingenious scheme has been de- 
veloped to + ate the elusive and dreaded 
leak. Peppermint, for instance, has been 
found to reveal a leak in a compressed-air 
pipe. Oil of peppermint is sprayed into the 
pipe, and afterward the line is patrolled. A 
small leak will be sufficient to give out a 
strong odor and so can be quickly located 

A doctor's stethoscope has successfully 
located water-pipe leaks ina New York sky- 
scraper when the water bill had given warn- 
ing that a leak probably existed. All the 
open pipes were tested with the stethoscope 
ona Sunday to trace moving currents of 
water. Fin: ally the leak was located in the 
roof tank. Stethoscopes are now manu- 
factured for just this kind of service. 

Leaks in water mains in the streets are 
very difficult to locate exactly, but they are 
so costly that every city spends compara- 
tively large sums watching for them. Leak- 
age in a long main may be indicated by 

various tests, and then comes the problem 

of pl acing it. One of the most ingenious 
schemes is to use shocks in the water, like 
the shocks of a water hammer that are occa 
sionally heard in the water pipes of a house. 
A delicate instrument is attached to a 
jrant on the suspected line and such a 
10ck is sent through the water in the main. 
The shock travels as a wave until it strikes 
another main line, 








dollars. 

There are various 
estimates of the di- 
rect daily cost ol a 
great European war 
under modern con- 
ditions. The lowest 
of them is alarming 
enough. Then there 
are immense indirect 
losses, due to the 
withdrawal of mil- 
lions of men from 
gainful occupations, 








and then the wave 

nN returns as an echo, 
- If it encounters a 
leak on the way the 
wave is interrupted 
and the indicator 


shows it. 
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motor 
boats. 
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Panama-California 
The Great Exposition at San Diego 


OU expect to visit Southern California sometime; 
everybody ought to; if you’ve ever done so you expect 
togoagain. The wonderful clear air, like wine; the cloud- 
less skies; the beauty of scenery—mountains and sea; the 
charm of old Spanish missions, relics of an ancient civili- 





zation which existed there hundreds of yearsago. South- 
ern California is the most wonderful place in America. 

Next year, in 1915, the whole world will celebrate the 
opening of the Panama Canal; that marvelous highway 
connecting East and West will be then in use for the fleets 
of all nations. The most important thing at the western 
end of that canal, at least for you and the other patriotic 
citizens of this country, is California; and the most 
interesting part of California is Southern California. 
And now there’s being made ready a wonderful exposi- 
tion to show you what the best genius and skill in the 


Fy 4 , : 
x i world, in every department of human enterprise, can 
OPYRIONT 4% 


Pena accomplish; and what’s more important, to show you 
how it’s accomplished. 


This isa Panama-California World exposition; it will 
be the most remarkable exposition ever made, because it 
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doesn’t look like an exposition at all; because the object 
in creating it is to show how you can do things rather 
than what somebody else has done; to show what oppor- 
tunities Southern California offers for doing things that 
are worth doing. That's it: An exposition of oppor- 
tunity; the San Diego Panama-California Exposition. 


The setting for such an Exposition is ideal. Balboa 
Park offers a natural stage of great beauty, where they 
have built a beautiful Spanish Colonial city; where the 
things Nature has done will be as entertaining and 
instructive as the things man has done and is doing. 


The San Diego Exposition is an all-the-year-’ round 
exposition—January 1,1915, to December 31. You can see 
it whenever it best suits you; but you must not fail tosee it. 


Make your plans for it now. Talk to your railroad 
ticket agent about it. The transportation companies are 
making it easy to go to San Diego; the Exposition Man- 
agers are seeing to it that the hotels will make it easy 


for you to stay as long as you please. 


Get your ticket to San Diego 
1915 All the year 1915 


** Solo los productos de enal Par no tendran 
que envidiar de esta nueva Sevilla de Occidente 
** A new Seville in the land of the west 


icts proclaim it a paradise blest.”’ 
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“Yes, 
the Campbell 


reputation 
certainly 
counts 
with 
me. 
“| feel that this 


reputation and 

the quality which 

has made it and the 

conscience behind 
them both—are 
maintained in every 
can of 


Campbell’s 


Tomato Soup 


‘] know that it is always 
the sameand always good— 
pure, appetizing, rich and 
above all thoroughly whole- 
some. 

‘That is why I specify 
Campbell's in buying to- 
mato soup. And that is 
why I always buy it by 
the dozen. 

“Why don’t youd” 

21 kinds 


Asparagus 


10c a can 


Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Taii 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 
(Okra) Printanier 
Clam Bouillon Tomato 
Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 
Consommé Vegetable 


Julienne Vermicelli- Tomato 
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THE MAKESHIFT 


Continued from Page 5) 


He woke up with a start; and, exulting, 
he got astrangle hold— two hundred pounds 
against a spare hundred and ten—on the 
little Jap’s throat. Jino Two, however, 
uncovered another stick of dynamite, in the 
small of his back, and the iron grip of the 
star automatically relaxed. While Peters 
was coming to rights the Jap had the bath 
drawn just right; and the hands of the 
clock showed twelve-fifty. That was correct 
toa dot. Then there was some more explor- 
ing of anatomy by those famous fingers. 

“ Jino Two, you are a jewel!”’ said Peters 
drowsily as the little man drew the covers 
over him. 

“Me Jew? No! Me samurai!” 
the man. 

“A prince in disguise! I knew it! Where 
is the magic lamp, prince?’ 

“Me no lamp! You no light!” said the 
bland little thing; and he pushed the elec- 
tric button. “‘Sleep!’’ he ordered. “Very, 
very sleep!” 

And so it proved. Intensely so. Very, 
very sleep! Peters did not wake up at 
odd intervals thinking of the hands of that 
damnable clock. It was the first time in 
months this had occurred; and when he 
opened his eyes he counted the strokes of 
the Metropolitan clock chiming the hour 
of two in the afternoon—or possibly to- 
morrow afternoon! There was breakfast, 
with nothing to apologize for. Regardless 
of dire mysteries of the East, Peters ate it to 
the last flick. 

“No work ‘day,” said the Jap, smiling 
with an amazing assumption of assurance. 
“No rant— no stalk— no kiss um red-hair’ 
lady. Him kiss um lady ‘day!” 

Peters put his head back and closed his 
eyes. There seemed no doubt that him 
would kiss um lady if this thing continued. 
Late in the afternoon he made another effort 
to discontinue it; but it did continue under 
the gentle insistence of the samurai. Peters 
tried money; but Jino Two bit the gold and 
said: “‘Him no good!" He tried promise 
of service—in this he had hopes; but no 
it was useless. He sat down to dinner with 
a stomach lining that burned from the in- 
digestion of sore thought. Jino Two urged, 
cajoled; a perfect servant, a hospitable 
prince— but it was in vain. 

Peters looked at his watch; the watch 
had been stopped. He explored the clocks; 
they were silent. He listened by the quar- 
ter hour for the Metropolitan clock; but 
the perverse Imp of Storms had, for this oc 

casion, contrived to blow a gale out to sea, 
ond sound with it. Street noises told him 
that the metropolis was on the move. Muf- 
fled wheels revealed the fact that it was 
snowing again. At the Drama Theater now 
Smithkins, the treasurer, would be opening 
his ticket window; crowds would be clus- 
tering in the lobby. At a dozen hotels last- 
minute guests would be quarreling with 
speculators for choice seats for Peters 
Peters, who handled that woman, that red- 
haired woman. 

If there had only been a clock he might 
have stood it. He set his watch, called it 
eight at a guess. In ten minutes he heard, 
in his mind, the fiddles tuning up. There 
was Heinemann, with his warty nose, ad- 
vancing to meet him, his sweaty hand 
thrust out, and the inevitable thick “Vell, 
Mister Peters! How goes it to-night?” 
The orchestra was beginning, with its 
done-dry barcarole. If he put his ear to the 
peephole in the curtain he could hear the 
crisp rustle of the audience seating itself. 

Eight-twenty—the tinkle of a bell; a 
flash of the footlights, just a wink. The 


insisted 


| fire curtain ascended ghostlily; then, after 


a pause— another dramatic pause, for even 
the curtain could be made dramatic when 
Jason Peters pulled the strings—the velvet 
hangings slowly parted. The house settled 
itself with a sigh; the murmur of voices 
ceased weirdly, for Peters, the only Peters, 
was coming on. 

A flutter of gloved hands, applauding. 
He bowed haughtily—in his part, always. 
Peters was always in his part—on and off. 
He was the living Kaspar of The Make- 
shift. He would die Kaspar—this Kaspar, 
who was born and schooled the high-bred 
tyrant; whose patrician shell of refined cru- 
elty made prisoner his humanity. He had 
humanity—even if his lips did curl and his 
tongue bite; but it took a woman, a red- 
haired woman, who came on for the first act 
in bitter green, to pierce that shell. 

Eight-forty-five! She had not looked at 
him yet. This was the first big moment of 


the play. It was only a smile; a consum- 
mate smile, like lago’s smile. She saw it in 
a mirror. The fate of a man for whom she 
cared nothing, a man who cared for her, 
hung on the answer. She asked Kaspar to 
do nothing, to abstain from action; and he 
smiled. 

He wanted this woman, this woman with 
the white flesh that glowed like alabaster 
He had not told her yet; but the audience 
knew it, for all his steely exterior. 

She was weeping; Kaspar believed her 
tears were for the other man. Her head was 
buried in her arms. He rose softly, looked 
at her softly, and softly stole off-stage. The 
folds of the drop fell together; her sobs 
were heard above the gentle rustle. Then 
came the familiar relaxing movement of the 
house, the sudden buzzing of voices outside 
and the shifting of places. 

Still under the hypnotic influence of the 
hands of the watch he held before him the 
star followed Kaspar into his dressing room. 
He smoked a cigarette. Heinemann came 
in, oily, with the eyes of a dog, trying to 
assume ease in the elegant presence of his 
star. Peters was the biggest diamond in the 
world for Heinemann, who loved diamonds 
unmarred in the cutting; and, while the 
music jarred with the rattle of shifting scen- 
ery, Heinemann talked and Peters watched 
him, nodding and yawning. Heinemann 
was a horrible bore, with his mute, clumsy 
tribute. 

Nine-two! There he was on the stage 
again, playing with the man she had begged 
him to save. Then they were alone. Now 
he was playing with her. Still she did not 
look at him. It maddened him. She had 
a trick of repartee; she was putting him 
aside. She would not answer his question 
even now when the proud Kaspar humili- 
ated himself by making it direct. 

There was not a man in the audience who 
would not have torn him to pieces if he 
might but lay hands on him now. He was 
exasperated beyond endurance. He lost his 
poise. The habit of magnificent indifference 
fell from him. He started across the stage. 
She could not escape. She seemed to freeze 
with terror before his advance. He reached 
out and seized her; he crushed her to him 
and kissed her. Again he was whispering 
his insulting whip to her emotions. She re- 
bounded, white, panting. Then came the 
blow! Nine-seventeen! 

Jason Peters sprang up with a harsh ery 
as the watch dropped from his hand. He 
staggered across the room, crying: 

“Jino! Jino! Jino! Jino, I say!” 

A door opened softly, a sleek dark head 
intruded itself, and the little man was bow- 
ing before him. In a trice the sight of the 
unchanging Oriental face transported the 

tar from a condition of emotional hysteria 

into a demand foraction. With thestrength 
of reborn fury he seized a great chair, and 
with one movement he buried the little man 
under it as he jammed it into the nar 
row embrasure of the window. He threw 
himself forward, clutching the squirming, 
trapped figure, crying out triumphantly. 

“You are not so damned subtle after all!" 
he gasped as he struggled to pinion fast- 
moving arms and legs. “‘You are not so 
damned subtle— when it comes— to fighting 
upholstery! I saw a woman— tame a leop- 
ard--with a chair—once. Confound you! 
You are as slippery as a greased pig. Take 
that, you heathen brat! Steady now you 
are not so badly hurt as all that. So, so!’ 

He reached up with a free arm, tore down 
the satin hangings and twisted them into a 
rope. He bound the little man’s arms and 
legs; gagged him; picked him up like a bag 
and bore him to a closet, threw him in and 
turned the key. 

For a second the actor was limp. In the 
next breath he plunged into the hall, careen- 
ing against the wall. He seized the door- 
knob, shaking it violently. He was still a 
prisoner. There was no time for scouting. 
Seizing his hat and coat he returned to the 
library and made for the window. The drop 
was ten feet into an area, but in another 
moment he was up the stone steps and into 
the street, running, drawing on his fur coat 
as he ran. 

In two minutes he came to Broadway. 
There they were, his name and hers, staring 
at him in bright lights. Knots of men in 
evening dress were lolling about the lobby 
of the theater smoking. As he ran for- 
ward they threw away their cigarettes with 
one accord and crowded through the gate. 
Through the swinging doors a murmur 
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came to him —— The play was going on 
his play—without him! Some one was man- 
aging his woman! He came to an abvupt 
Ss top. 

Jason Peters was of the theater, first, last, 
always! He drew his fur collar up about 
his face; he pulled down his hat. He stilled 
his blowing lungs. There was Smithkins 
in the box office, counting the house. The 
star pushed in a bill. 

“Standing room only!" said the machine- 
like treasurer without looking up, as he 
pushed out a ticket. Naturally there was 
never anything but standing room at this 
hour here. Peters brushed through the gate, 
looking sharply at old Whistler, the door- 
man, who looked sharply at him, but gave 
no sign that he knew Hamlet without the 
Dane was going on inside. A crowd was 
surging about the back rail. Peters felt weak, 
faint. He staggered and caught himself 
agi ainst a pillar. 

“If a man handled me like that I would 
kill him!” whispered a woman under his 
very nose. 

She shrieked when he kissed her!” re- 
turned her companion in awed tones. 

In a daze he was conscious of Heinemann 
in his box rubbing his warty nose and turn- 
ing occasionally to confide some solemn 
thought to his companions; among them 
Peters recognized Backus, of the K. & E. 
combination; Waters, of Shuberts’; and 
several other managers. He shrank further 
into hi ~ collar, sick at heart. 

Unbelieving, he heard his own voice in a 
mocking laugh off-stage; then in another 
instant Kaspar came through the curtained 
doorway, Kaspar to the life—himself 
Jason Peters! Kaspar began to speak in 
his sonorous tones. The lips of the great 
tar moved silently, syllable by syllable 
habit was too strong; he was involuntarily 
following the lines as he stared awestruck. 

The pivot of the plot was at hand. There 
in that drawer on the right were the proofs 
that held a man’s fortunes in jeopardy. 
Some one else was in the secret. The ele- 
gant aever must be a thief. He did not 
seek those papers for himself; it was for 
the woman who had struck him. Line by 
line, move by move, Peters followed the 
counterfeit of himself with dull eyes and a 
brain that whirled. For the moment he 
seemed incapable of motion, as though 
turned to stone. It was like coming up out 
of a tomb. 

All these people were hanging breath- 
less on the words—the words of Kaspar 
the Magnificent. He opened the drawer. 
The sound of a drawn bolt halted him. He 
stepped back into the folds of the tapestr 
The fool in the gallery, the invariable fool, 
screamed warningly; and the overwrought 
house shifted a moment at the interruption 
and then became rigid again. 

Peters involuntarily clutched at his col- 
lar. She had shrieked when he had kissed 
her. She had shrieked when he had kissed 
her!'—this man who was stealing Peters’ 
glory, managing his woman! Over and 
over this thought rang in his brain, goading 
him. Sliding across the house he dashed 
down the side aisle to the stage entrance. 
Hands were put out to stop him; but he 
thrust them aside. An usher was fast on his 
heels; but he gave no heed. 

Old Heinemann came waddling down the 
short flight of steps, making frantic signs 
to him. He threw his arms about his 
precious star, muttering aa geen in 
English and German. The fat man was 
like a child in the rush of the big actor. 
e ters had the look of a sleepwalker. She 

had shrieked when he kissed her! Con- 
scious of the dragging weight of his man- 
ager the star broke through the stage door. 
With a ferocious movement he shook off 
his burden and Heinemann rolled helplessly 
into a mass of scenery. 

“Oh, Mister Peters! Mister Peters!” 
moaned the manager in angus sh. “‘Itis the 
delirium! It is the fever! They told me 
you would be risking your life to come here 
to-night! A sick man like you! Mein 
Gott! How did you get here?” 

Peters was dragging off — great coat. 


Was this fever? A gist} man! A plot! 
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hese things registered themselves in his 
brain mechanically; but his eyes were 
fixed on Kasp ar as the scene on the stage 
= nt out in the dark change in the last act 

As Kaspar made his exit R. U. E., P 
crouching i in the wings, sprang on him at 
bore him to the ground. There was a 
momentary terrific struggle. 

““You—you miserable thief!” 
star, fighting with all the stre 1 } 
hours of bitterness. The understudy hung 
limp in his arms. Peters raised him and 
thrust him through the open fa 








door ol 
dressing room; and when he turned he 
found the agonized Heinemann and the 
rival managers crowding about him. He 
swept through them, looking neither to 
right nor left. The lights had gone up. The 
scene was on. Instantly he was Kaspar. 
The ring of managers stood staring at him 
aghast as the call boy ri ished by crying 

** All on for the last scene 

Jane Whitcomb’s back was toward him 
as he passed out on the stage with that 
elegant free stride of his, which was as 
much a part of his art as his nuances of tone 
He walked over to her, his face, devoid of 





make-up, ghastly in the glare of the foot 
lights, and smilingly said 

‘The devil is at your clbow agai 
madam.” 


With a half ery she feli ba 
caught her. Then, with a 
recovery, she turned on him, ac ig. 
was ohly a momentary lapse, so tuned to 
the emotional moment of the play that it 
passed unnoticed except by Heinemann, 
whose gray face Peters could see peeri 
through the wings. The scene rushed on as 
the consummating threads of the plot were 
woven together. Here, in this last scene 
the best scene—Kaspar was like the fool 
who 
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Twizt vice and olly, turned aside 
T'o do good deeds and raight, to cloak the 


lied. 


She ac used him—of goodness; and. one 
by one, his defenses fell aw ay. Through the 
Pi ilpitating pauses, while the world beyond 

e footlights w atched and yearned for him 
the house was as still as death. Then she 
came fluttering into his arms, and the soft 
swish of the curtain fell and clothed that 
embrace of —— tenderness. 

Outside, the house was held for a mo- 
ment in the thrall; then of a sudden came 
the stir of two thousand people wakened 
to the world of reality. On the stage now 
all was bustle and confusion—hurried or 
ders, swift shifting of scenery, tramping 
of feet—but the star and his red-haired 
woman still clasped each other in that final 
embrace. 

He drew her closer to him; and with a 
sob she thrust an arm abou ind 
her head fell on his bosom. He could feel her 
he art beating against his. 

“Tne ver kne W " he whispered falt« ringly ; 
“T never knew—until he kissed you!”’ 

She drew back her head and ‘looked at 
him with tear-stained eyes. 

“I knew!” she breathed. “‘ Always—oh, 
always—always!” 

““Excuse me, Mister Peters!’"’ came the 
hesitating voice of Heinemann, breaking 
the spell. “‘ How is this? I have word you 
are dying! Now— Mein Gott !—your under- 
study, who did a marvelous piece of work, 
is suddenly a madman. The doctor iss with 
him now. He offered to kill me! Mein 
Gott! They take him to Bellevue.” 

‘He offered to kill me too,” said Peters 
grimly; and thestory was quickly told. But 
the oddest feature of the madman’s plot still 
remained to be revealed. To insure himself 
a hearing in his stolen part the lunatic had 
contrived to bring all the great directors of 
the theatrical world toget her for this ocea- 
sion, none of them realizing that the letters 
inviting them to drop in for a confidential 
conference had been cleverly forged. Their 
amazed silence was broken at length by the 
practical Heinemann, who suddenly came 
to his senses and rubbed his nose. 

“Vell,” said he solemnly, eying his 
precious star, who was whispering to the 
red-haired woman, “‘it iss goot publicity!” 
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A Robbins & Myers Motor 
operating Humidifier for 
moistening the air in cot 
ton and textile mills, to 
bacco factories, etc. 


Perhaps a 
Power Problem 
Confronts You, Too 


Every day we are supplying Robbins & Myers Motors to serve 
under conditions of unusual severity. Our engineers are con- 
stantly engaged in solving problems of individual peculiarity 
Let us tell you of a typical case. It may suggest how we can 
help you in your power problems. 


| 
a device for moistening the atmosphere 


A manufacturer of humidifiers 
in textile mills, ne cco factories, ete wanted motors suitable for direct con 


nection to the devices which spray the water into the air. 


The conditions were drastic. The motors and humidifiers had to be 
suspended up near the ceiling. In the southern textile mills this means a 
temperature of about 120 degrees where the motors operate In addition, 
the air is filled with the moisture from the machine and is choked with lint 
and dust 


When the 


doubtful whether we could supply motors which would operate under the 


manufacturer of humidifers put this problem up to us he wa 


extreme conditions of heat, moisture and dust, as reliably as in ordinary service. 


After a careful investigation of the conditions, our engineers re ommended 
a spec ial type ol Robbins & Myers Motor, which was adopted. 


These motors are giving one hundred per cent service — running as 
smoothly, as reliably, in the operation of these humidifiers in textile mills as 
the thousands of Robbins & Myers Motors used under normal service con 
ditions. Name sent on request. 





: Small-Motor Specialists We Invite Correspondence 
for 18 Years We can furnish from our large stock 


motors in small and medium sizes 


We make small motors and fans only, in to 15 horsepower for all small-power w 

direct and alternating current And by con quirements. We also make special y, 
centrating our efforts on these small sizes we for manufacturers of all classes of mot 

have so systematized our plant and re luced anven mac hines, and welcome the py 

our manulactunng costs that today it »sts tunity of confe Tring with 

nothing extra to get Robbins & Myers hi gh you on your problems 

quality motors Our branches are in all the Write for free hterature 

large cities I out what Robbins & and information on your 


Myers Motors can do tor you 


particular need 





THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Springfield, O. 
BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, l 
Cleveland, Rochester, St. Louis. Agencies in all Principal Cities. VW 
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PROTECTION 


Against Against 
Burglary ire 


Once your house is properly painted it is insured against 
decay. Decay is just as destructive as fire. Paint, to 
serve its real purpose, must protect—a pleasing effect is only 
a by-product. Buy your house paint with this thought in 
mind, then you will think about quality as well as color. 





Against 
Decay 
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About Insurance S W | 


If your fire insurance lapsed you would (Sherwin-Williams House Paint) 


be unable to sleep with the worry of it. 
Why? Because of the fear that your 
house might burn down. Did it ever burn : . . . P 
down? Probably not, but it might. it everlastingly sticks to its job. 


has in it the staying, weather-resisting properties that give a house 
protection. It has wonderful covering power, it holds its color and 


It is real insurance. It insures 


If your house needs paint do you worry ? protection from the elements; it insures value in your property; it 


You should, because weather 1s just as INSUTES beauty and distinction. 


sure a destroyer as fire. Slower, but just There is a special Sherwin-Williams product for every surface in 


as sure Paint is just as real a protection ‘ 
— cacannlegans argues and around the home. Here are 
against loss as insurance and it is more 


important than insurance bec ause a fire is dealer near you carmes a full line. 


only a possibility and decay is a dead Shingle Stain 


lt brings out the natural beauty of the wood. 
Sinks in thoroughly and protects the shingles. 


certainty. 


When you insure your house against fire 
you know you have bought protection 
When you paint your house do you have Porch and Deck Paint 

the same confidence about the paint used? A pure linseed oil paint that dries with a 
The Sherwin-Williams Company has tough, wear-and-weather resisting film. Geta 
grown to be the largest paint and varnish can and renew _ porch floors, seven colors. 
house in the world because for 50 years 


not afford to expenment. 
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a few. The Sherwin-Williams 


Flat-Tone 


A washable paint for walls. Produces rich, 
soft, flat color effects on new or old walls. 
Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting 
and Decorating 
It is a complete and practical guide for what- 
ever painting or decorating you have to do. 
Sent free on request. 


it has made paint for the small user —for 
you—for the man who must get full value ~ 
for his money every time because he can- 
THe 


F”’Yete- al =) PAINTS & VARNISHES 


+ 5 ‘on . icantesniaaie { New York, 116 W. 32nd St. 
. on resident \ Chicago, People’s Gas Building 








Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 


Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE WILD WEST IN NEW JERSEY 


THE SATURDAY 


Continued from Page 22 


with Sweeney's Hotelinthe foreground. We 
took down Mr. Sweeney’s sign and scattered 
a few of our own properties over the piazza 
by way of atmosphere. Perry Horton, Billy 
Knowles and some disengaged actors served 
as a picket line to keep automobiles, teams 
and pedestrians out of the picture. The 
bandits loped down the road for a flying 
start and Leo Post took his station with his 
cavalry bugle. 

In outdoor work of this kind the minor 
signals are given by the whistle, the major 
ones by the bugle. 

The director's whistle sounded: Leo's 
bugle blew the charge. Round the corner 
galloped the five bandits, swung into an 
irregular line, and, as they came into full 
view before Sweeney’s, began toshoot. Carl 
Geenen’s horse, a little gun-shy, reared for 
a moment in view of the camera; Carl, with 
full understanding of dramatic values, fired 
a shot across his perpendicular neck. 

“Good boy, Carl! That's the stuff!” 
yelled the director. ‘‘Shoot again—all of 
you!” 

The loafers on the steps of Sweeney's, as 
carefully rehearsed before, sprang up with 
dramatic gestures of alarm and ran crouch- 
ing to cover. The truants of Ogdensburg 
squealed with joy. The director, dancing 
with excitement, yelled out directions that 
none could possibly hear. Dick Fryer 
affixed his eye to the little aperture of his 
camera and mechanically turned the film. 
The five bandits, whooping and yipping 
with the pure joy of being alive and on 
horseback, swept past the camera. 

“Cut!” yelled Fleming. ‘How 
feet, Dick? Forty-five? All right! 
set up to get the posse.” 

This was to be a pursuit scene—a glimpse 
of the posse in the distance; a near view 
when they surmounted the hillrise into 
town, shooting. As I have explained before, 
we had forty riders of all sorts in that posse, 
together with forty horses of diverse ori- 
gin and training. Now, by this time every 
rider, horsemanlike, had convinced himself 
that his own steed possessed certain special 
virtues and talents unperceived by the gen- 
eral public. It took no prophet to see that 
this pursuit was going to be arace. Nor did 
the director try to inhibit destiny by giving 
orders to the contrary. 

“Let the marshal have a good start and 
don’t try to pass him until you're out of the 
camera,” he said. ‘‘ Big horses first—thor- 
oughbreds and broncs behind. When you 
get to the top of the rise it’s your cue to 
turn loose with your guns.”’ 

The posse trotted to the crossroads, a 
quarter of a mile away. We expected to 
send forty horses, some of them mad with 
excitement, the whole length of Main 
Street; wherefore Perry Horton strength- 
ened his picket line by calling on the citi 
zens of Ogdensburg to help. That side of 
Main Street which entered the field of the 
camera stood stark and deserted when Leo 
blew the charge. The posse came round the 
crossroads corner into range of the seventy- 
tive-millimeter lens, racing madly, according 
to expectations. 


many 
Now 


The Posse and the Primary Class 


All the riders had reverted to native prin- 
ciples. The cowboys, yipping to excite their 
horses, rode with that distinctive, easy, 
**peeler”’ seat, w hereby the rider sits per- 
pendicular whatever happens, as though 
he were a string that suspends his bobbing 
steed. The cavalrymen, riding by grip of 
balance, leaned stiffly forward to the gallop. 
The ex-jockey and the exercise boys drew 
up their feet, heavy Mexican stirrups and 
all, doubled their stomachs perilously over 
the horns of their cow-saddles and lifted 
their horses forward. 

The director had yelled “Camera!” and 
Dick Fryer’s box was beginning to whir 
when a new note pierced that symphony of 
sound—a shrill screaming in fifty childish 
voices. Some of us turned. 

School was just out. The entire primary 
department, held in leash during two hours 
of distracting events, was racing toward 
Main Street—and in less than a quarter of 
a minute forty wild horsemen were going to 
burst into that very street! 

All the spare actors, some present-minded 
citizens and the author of these lines rushed 
across the street shouting. The teacher 
heard us and tried to stop her flock. They 
seattered like chickens—the little boys 
scrambling over the fence, the little girls 





crowding into the gate. This was no time 
for by-your-leave. We scooped up children 
in handfuls. By the seats of their little 
breeches or the skirts of their little pina- 
fores we dumped them over the fence. 

We had the last child behind the barrier 
when the marshal—a long man on a long, 
fast horse—came streaking over the rise 
and into sight. The horse was making time; 
the rider was laying out over the horn, shoot- 
ing; and, as he rode, his coattails streamed 
behind him in the wind—the whole per- 
formance a study of horizontal lines in ac- 
tion. Back of him raced the others—long 
guns waving; six-guns spitting wads all 
about us; horses shying from the shots even 
as they ran. Myself, I got this spectacle 
only in glimpses. I was guarding the mem- 
bers of the primary class. And you could 
have knocked off their fifty pairs of eyes 
with a stick! 

After which fickle April tricked us. For 
two days it rained dismally and steadily. 
Every morning Fleming and Fryer rode in 
slickers to the top of the nearest hill and 
scanned the horizon for signs of a break. 
One forenoon the rain stopped and the skies 
lightened. Leo bugled boots and saddles! 


First Aid to the Actors 


We packed cameras and paraphernalia 
into the automobile and hurried to a loca- 
tion three miles northward for some long 
pursuit scenes and the jumping act. We 
lunched at the location that day, the camera 
working all the time, while actors and riders 
snatched coffee and sandwiches. By the 
time the light failed we had taken a thou 
sand feet, or one whole reel, which is almost 
a record. Also, we had our first real acci- 
dent. Acting for the movies, let me say, is 
a man-size job. Every day we found some 
use for the first-aid kit which 
in the automobile. 

Fryer had set up for our longest pursuit 
The riders were to start round a 
corner half a mile away and ride along a 
sunken road, the camera catching them in 
the distance and close up. We had infinite 
trouble in starting this race. It wasa lively 
day on the highway; just as we had every- 
thing all set and ready, a country rig or an 
automobile would shoot into sight from a 
crossroad. When, at last, we had picketed 
every possible approach a heavy wind 
sprang up from the direction of the posse 
Leo bugled the charge until he was black in 
the face. Thesound would not carry against 
the wind. 

At last Perry Horton 
formed the posse of a change of sigr 


we carried 


scene. 


down, in- 
vals, hid 
himself behind a tree halfway along the line 
and, when he caught the bugle note, pumped 
five shots into the air from his revolver 
This ensuing scene looks glorious in the 
film, but it was three times as glorious wit} 
all the accompaniments of color and sound 
After the first glimpse the riders lost them 
great dust cloud. Suddenly 
shooting, yelling men began to dart out of 
the cloud singly or in knots of twos and 
threes. First came Lindberg in the charac 
ter of the marshal; he had a fast horse and 
a long start. And behind him was Gordon 
Raymond, on Headlight, a little, bald-faced 
bay, with a turn of speed. Raymond was 
so busy lifting his horse that he almost for 
got to shoot as he passed the camera. And 
not far behind him came a little bay bronco 
fairly laying his belly to the ground as he 


rode 





seives In a 


ran. Some of us noticed, as a mere detail, 
that Hyland, who rode him, had lost one 
stirrup. 

The dust cloud vanished over the slope 
of a hill on our right. The last horse had 
scarcely passed when Jock, our race-track 
member, came scooting back. 

“There's a man killed down there!” he 


gasped. “‘Bring the auto! 
Fleming, Fryer and | leaped aboard 
Cromwell, first assuring himself that the 


first-aid kit was at hand, cranked up. 
We found Lindberg on the ground, wit! 
half a dozen riders chafing his wrists or pour 
ing water over his forehead. He lay like 
one dead; but as we jumped from the auto- 
mobile he raised his head feebly. Two 
minutes later we had him on his feet, feeling 
him all over for fractures and sprains. There 
were none; and, though every movement 
gave him agony, he finished out the day's 
riding—-even the jumping Movie 
acting is no business for mollycoddles. 
This was how it happened: Some of the 
other riders had been casting aspersions on 


scene, 
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A Special Offer 


Suit or Overcoat 
Made to Order 


$130 


E FORE you buy your new Fall 
suit or overcoat, read this offer 

and send for our Free Fall Style Book 
and 6+ samples, and look into the merits of 


Bell Tailoring. We can and do deliver you : 


perfect-fitting, honestly tailored, smart made- 


to-order suit for $13.50, and save you many 


dollars because we deal direct with you. 


To prove the saving we promise, and the perfect fit and 
tailoring we guarantee, we make the following special offer: 


Send for Style Book and 64 Samples—FREE 


Select any fabric of your 
choice from the samples 
we send you, and we will 
make it to your special or- 
der from the measurements 
you send us,delivering the 
suit C,O. D. with the priv- 
ilege of examination and 
try-on. And if the gar- 
ment does not fit you per- 
fectly, does not satisfy you 
in every respect,—simply 
hand it back to the 
expressman. 


W hat morecould you ask? 
This is a offer, 
made to appeal tothe man Ve 
who may doubt our abil-  *°" 
ity to fit him by mail or 
who may doubt the style 
and workmanship of our f'"! 

tailoring. collect 


The Bell Tailors of New York 
119-121 Walker St., New York City 
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tween costs and enables 
to produce a suit for $1 3. 
made to your special me 
ure that we guarantee to 
worth many dollars more 


Remember, you de not ob 
ligate yourself by sending 
for our catalog. Compare 
the samples with those of 
any tailoring concern in 
the world. 
salesman, agent or out-of 
town representative of any 
kind, Our method of direct 
dealing eliminates all sal 

men, agents or any in-he 
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MAKERS 


Acep the Quality up” 


‘IVE your feet a show. 
see where you stand in the matter of good 

Get right up to the minute in shoe styles, 
and Berni down the approval of the a 


Let people 


dress. 


ae Sify te Five y aioe 
Shoe Dour co fr ¥ Dollar ' 


are the pass words to correct shoe styles. They 
are also the last words in shoe values. Like all 
thoroughbreds they come from good stock, and 
like good friends they wear well. With nearly 
half a century of shoemaking experience behind 
them they could hardly be otherwise. 

American Lady and American Gen- 
tleman Shoes in any style, size or width, from Narrow 


\ to Wide E. 


sells them. 


You can get the 


Look over his line 
particular style you want he will quickly get it for you. 


Our little book **Stylish Footwear’? w post vo 
the latest fashior n und Winter 


Let us send you a comp 


footwear for Fa 


mentary coy 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CoO. 
St. Louis Boston 


\ 


Usually the best dealer in each place 
if he doesn’t have the 


| rein and turn up the hill. 


the speed of ‘Headlight, declaring that he 
was good for a hundred yards, but had no 
bottom; Raymond had waited for this oc- 
casion to show them that Headlight was 
good for any distance. Casey had started 
Headlight about twenty places back, among 
the small horses. Stage by stage Ray- 
mond lifted Headlight forward, until he 
finished on even terms with the marshal. 

Now, somewhere in the course he jostled 
that bay bronco which Hyland was riding. 
With a burst of speed that no one suspected 
him capable of the bronco took the bit be- 
tween his teeth and bolted after him. Not 
until he lost a stirrup did Hyland perceive 
that his mount was running away. As he 
reached the top of the hill, out of camera 
range, he tried to put all his strength on one 
He succeeded only 
in losing his seat. 

On he came toward the point where 
Lindberg and Raymond stood in the road 
breathing their horses. To save his own 
life Hyland had to bend all his energies 
toward getting back into the saddle. He 
did that just in time, else we should cer- 
tainly have had a dead man; for before he 
could gather the reins his blind-mad horse 
smashed full speed into Lindberg’s, which 
went over on his side as though he had been 
shot. 

Fortunately Lindberg had been sitting 
with his hands on the horn and his boots 
out of the stirrups, resting. The impact 
shot him ten feet, on to a stretch of turf, 
where he lay stunned by the shock. As for 
the bay bronco, he showed no ill effects 
whatever from the collision except a sub- 
dued and chastened temper—lending color 
to the Western theory that you cannot kill 
a bronco. 

Those horses, as we became acquainted 
with them, revealed characteristics and 
pasts that matched those of their riders. 
For example, there was Princess, an engag- 
ing little thoroughbred, secured because she 
could play dead. In one scene of the scen- 
ario the star must have his horse shot under 
him. In the next he is seen leaping in anger 
from his slain steed and preparing to open 


| fire. Johnnie Brown, the rider of Princess, 


| Princess to repose herself. 


| budged. 


| dead horse,” 


| among us knew that Billy 


| Miss Peyton, 


ean throw her in full flight. In the first 
scene of this series he rode away, dressed in 
the star’s costume, and dropped her lightly 
before the camera. 

When, three days later, we took the next 
scene it required four men to persuade 
Once thrown, 
however, she lay for an hour perfectly quiet, 
showing only by an occasional blink of her 
sunward eye that she was alive. As Our 
Hero leaped out of the saddle, he bent 
down and “registered” that he was finding 
whether his horse were really dead. He ac- 


| cidentally touched her nose; whereupon she 


lifted her head feebly to see whether this 
was the signal to get up. Satisfied that it 
was not, she resumed her nap. 


The Man Who Died Four Times 


Human observation is very faulty. 
Twenty pairs of eyes watched this perform- 
ance and none noticed, until we saw it 
afterward on the screen, that Princess had 
As it happened, she had done a 
magnificent piece of equine acting. She ap- 
peared to cast one long, farewell glance at 
her beloved master before she settled back 
into the calm of deat h; but the title, which 
read in the scenario, ‘“‘He leaps from his 
was change d to read: “He 
leaps from his dying horse.’ 

Billy, a be: wutiful cream-colored fellow, 
with a flowing mane and pretty roan dap- 
plings on his flanks, proved in the end the 
most unpopular horse in the cast. Only one 
bucked on occa- 
sion, and that one was away from camp 
on the day when Miss Lucy Peyton, the 
leading woman, selected her mount. Nat- 
urally she picked the prettiest and most 
striking horse. When the man who knew 
Billy returned, Miss Peyton and her mount 
were already registered in two or three 
scenes. As though preparing the way for 
trouble, Billy behaved perfectly until these 
early scenes were finished and sent on their 
way to the developing room in New 
Rochelle. 

He broke loose on the second day, when 
in the character of a nester 
girl, began her wild ride to warn the outlaws. 
She started from behind a house and flashed 
into the view of the camera, riding like mad 
up a hillside trail. As the horse-wranglers, 
concealed behind the house, helped her to 
mount and start, one of them slapped Billy 
over the flanks with his sombrero. Billy 
resented this. He ran nervously for a few 
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steps, stopped, planted his feet and bucked. 
Miss Peyton tried to pull his head up, and 
lost a stirrup in the process. The horse- 
wranglers, jumping up and down with anxi- 
ety, waited just outside the field—torun into 
the film is the blackest crime of movieland. 

“Cut!” yelled Fleming. ‘Somebody 
grab him!” 

They led Billy back. This time they 
started him with all consideration for his 
feelings; but when he came to the spot 
where he had bucked before he bucked again. 
By now Miss Peyton was pale, but still 
game. Fleming offered to remount her and 
take those other scenes over again. Miss 
Peyton scorned the suggestion. On a third 
trial Billy went through his part correctly. 

Two days later Miss Peyton rode Billy 
in that scene where the marshals catch the 
nester girl and try to make her betray the 
outlaws. As the marshal laid hands on 
Billy's bridle Billy showed signs of bucking 
again; but this merely added to the reaiism 
of the performance. 

Understanding now the true nature of 
Billy, Fleming saved the really dangerous 
scene for the last. That is the custom of the 
movies—if you have to take a chance with 
an actor or a horse wait until you have reg- 
istered every other scene. For example, we 
had with us Eddie James, who can fall dead 
from a running horse. Twice has he dislo- 
cated his shoulder in that feat; and so we 
saved his death scene until the last day at 
Ogdensburg, when he died four times in 
succession before he died to suit. 


Billy’s Plunge 


Fleming proposed to have Miss Peyton 
swim ariver on horseback, just toshow what 
perils the nester girl braved for the outlaws. 
He had spent some time selecting his river. 
It must not be too wide; it must have an 
easy approach; yet it must be deep enough 
so that the horse would really swim. He 
found such a stream down near the zinc 
mills. The field of the camera had for a 
background a meadow that looked very 
much like the Wild West; but behind the 
operator stretched a high bank of slag, 
topped by cabins and fringed by chattering 
Polack women with handkerchiefs tied over 
their heads. 

Now, it takes some effort to get even the 
gentlest horse into water over his head; yet, 
strangely, the unpopular Billy took the 
plunge. Just as he had wallowed into deep 
water—just as Miss Peyton, in approved 
style, had let herself float out of the saddle 
Fryer stopped turning the crank and threw 
up both hands. The film had buckled! 
Miss Peyton wallowed into shallow water. 
Billy plunged upstream, where Johnnie 
Brown caught him. Billy had his ears back. 

When Miss Peyton remounted and 
started him for the water he planted his 
feet at the brink and positively refused to 
take that plunge again. This was not his 
day to buck. Instead, he reared, which is 
far more dangerous. Time and again the 
camera started; each time Billy misbe- 
haved. Afraid of what he might do, Flem- 
ing concealed three men behind trees with 
orders to run out and grab him at the word. 
Again and again the camera stopped while 
they tried to pull Billy’s head down from 
the air. 

By now Miss Peyton had taken a good dea! 
of punishment. Furthermore, this was a 
raw day and she was drenched to the skin by 
her first dip; but she scorned all suggestions 
of quitting. Fleming, torn between sym- 
pathy and the stern traditions of his trade, 
walked up and down, his hands clasped 
behind his back, and proclaimed that if this 
show ever had any luck—any luck at all 
he would take a running high jump and kick 
himself in his own foolish face. 

And just then—so suddenly that it 
almost caught Fryer off his guard— Billy 
did it! He jumped into the water off all 
fours; he took the depths in a series of 
wallowing leaps; he turned upstream. And 
above the shouting of the director and the 
cheers of the Polacks came the voice of 
Miss Peyton—in hysterics. 

“Good boy! Good boy, Billy!” she was 
crying. ‘“‘We did it! We've got the nerve, 
Billy! ! We've got the nerve! Ow-w!” 
This last was a scream. 

Billy, once past the camera, bolted up the 
slag bank. At the summit the horse-wrang- 
lers caught him and lifted down Miss Peyton, 
wet, limp and sobbing. They carried her 
intoa Polack cabin, where the Polack woman 
dried, re-dressed and comforted her. The 
wranglers poured half a bottle of whisky 
into Billy and led him home, unsteady on 
his feet. 





Now we were near the end of our stay at 
Ogdensburg. We had to clean up only a 
few small, scattering bits—when it began 
to rain again. Two days more of rain and 
loafing; and then the morning newspapers 
from New York brought the cheering intelli- 
gence that we were in for a series of clear 
days. Gambling on the accuracy of the 
weather reports Fleming telephoned to 
George White, the super-padrone of New 
York—he who lives by furnishing extra 
people in bulk. 

“T want fifty people—men and women 
who look prosperous enough to be riding on 
a through train,” said Fleming. “‘ Deliver 
‘em at Wharton on the morning of M= 
fourth!” 

“Gee! I like a hard one!” 
George White. “All right!” 

On the following day we killed Eddie 
James and finished the small scenes, and on 
the night of the thirtieth of April we broke 
camp for Wharton. The actors and the 
directing force traveled by train; the cam- 
eras, costumes and arms went forward 
by automobile. The bugle sounded reveille 
for the riders at two o’clock in the morning, 
and they traveled thirty miles on mountain 
roads between that time and eight o'clock. 

Van Houten and Marx preceded us by 
two days, for the preliminaries of robbing 
a train involve much detail. The passenger 
cars of the Wharton and Northern had to be 
transformed by brown canvas streamers 
into rolling stock of the Rock Island Rail- 
road; there was a scaffold to be set up in 
order that the eye of Fryer’s camera might 
look level on the doomed train; there 
were the property express safes to install; 
there were false dynamite cartridges to 
prepare; there was a shattered door, in 
correct imitation of the real door, to fit on 
to the baggage car. 


responded 


The Trials of Train Robbing 


That day should have been the glorious 
climax to our adventure. It turned out to 
be aseason of bad temper and frayed nerve 
The extra people rather stagy imit: ations 
ol through tourists did not reach the scene 
of the crime until after eleven Even at 
that the camera was not ready for them 
there had been a hitch in getting up the 
platform. 

The camera began to work at half past 
eleven. Just then the sun grew hazy. A 
bank of cloud gathered on the horizon. If 
that cloud reached the sun it meant another 


day, with the heavy cost of a special train 
and of fifty extra people, forty riders, a 
dozen actors, not to mention the whole 


herd of horses. 

Now, most of us had eaten only a light 
breakfast, and that at six o'clock in the 
morning. As Fleming planned his day we 
were to stop at one, run the robbery train 
down to the switch, and take an hour for 
a and sandwiches; but when he saw 
that cloud he called off all these arrange 





ments. He was taking no chances with the 
light. One o'clock passed, and two. On all 
sides echoed the most gruesome sound in 


Nature the growl of the hungry male! 
There was a further privation, the full 
horror of which I have concealed until now. 
Ogdensburg has not a single bathtub. In 
three weeks some of us had bathed only asa 
Chinaman bathes—a washrag and a bowl 
of cold water. We had begun to hate our- 
selves and each other. The riders, chewing 
green branches under the trees, talked 
alternately of large, juicy steaks and 
thorough, soaking scrubs. 

The country newspapers, in spite of our 
efforts at concealment, had announced in 
their week-end editions the date and place 
of the great train robbery. The citizens of 
Sussex and Morris Counties came on foot, in 
carriages and in automobiles. They packed 
the surrounding roads; they sprinkled the 
hills. Of course they kept breaking into the 
camera. The riders, set out as pickets, were 
falling asleep on the job, what with that 
night ride and their hunger 

Half a dozen times, just as the director 
shouted “‘Camera!” the crowd broke 
through the guard and streamed into the 
picture. Knowles and Horton would gallop 
forth to shove them back: and Fleming, 
from his elevated perch on the platform, 
would announce to the assembled company 
that if he had one bit of luck with this 
show-—-just one tiny bit—he would burst 
into uncontrollable weeping. 

Once, when the passengers were lined up 
against the side of their car, their hands in 
air, their faces registering the proper degree 
of fear—when the camera had begun to 
whir and the robbers to brandish their 
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guns—a crowd of rubber-necks ran along 
the opposite side of the train. Their feet 
showed beneath the cars, thereby spoiling 
the effect. Irritated beyond all measure 
the actors and assistants shied stones under 
the cars to make them keep away. 

Old, smoldering professional jealousies 
burst into flame. old molehills of resent 
ment became mountains of insult. Fin 
when a super spoiled the best scene, 
general mood infected even the hoyisl 
good-natured star. The camera h ad been 
set up in the express car to show Our He ro 
trying to blow the safe. He was to place 
his dynamite, light it and jump to a place 
of safety. The explosion would then occur 
in full view of the camera. After which he 
was to jump back, discover that the explo 
sion had not wrecked the safe complete! 
and register despair. 

He lit the fuse and jumped. The dyna 
mite cartridge—one per cent gunpowder 
and ninety-nine per cent smoke— exploded 
and the wood of the property safe caught 
fire. 1 was below the car, ready to give the 
star a leg as he leaped back: and to me, as 
he waited for the smoke to clear away, he 
confided a newly conceived plan. 

‘That's all right!” he said. “Fine! 
Often when you blow a safe the papers ir 
it catch fire and you have to put 'em out 
I'll turn a bucket of water over it—-now!” 

He leaped but some one leaped before 
him. One ofthesupers, believing the picture 
had cut in before the camera 
and himself turned the water over the fire 

It is a pity the camera did not take the 
ensuing picture; a whole movie drama 
might have been bi about it Midscene 
stood the tall figure of the director, ex 


burning words and 





was ruined, 








pressing himself in 
forcible but flowi actor-gesture Beside 
him the cowering super tried to explair 
why he did it. The star, encumbered wit 

rifle and a six-shooter, was waving ther 





rm 


madly as he gave vent to his feelings Ir 
the foreground four bandits leaned on their 
guns and looked dangerous. 

Yet the sun held; our state of fraye 
nerves he Iped to speed the worl the irr 
tation of the actors, expressing itself o1 
their countenances, gave the true tragi 
touch to these scenes of crime. By half past 
four we had run off twenty-seven scenes 
and nearly a thousand feet of film and that 
our last location, was cleaned up. lhe 
robbery train ran back to the switcl ind 
there, at last, we attacked our baskets of 


sandwiches and hard boile d eggs, Our DOXE 
of oranges, our milkcans of coffee 
As we ate, this became again a world of 


good will. 


Racing With the Sun 


Two among us, however, dwelt still 
hunger and irritation. The home office at 
New Ro« helle disliked the idea of getting 
only one show out of that special trai 
Lloyd Lonergan, the ready-reference play 
wright, had, therefore, constructed a two 
reel drama having for its climax a rescue 
act. An extra cast of actors had been wait 
ing all day for this se ig 
failed utterly Fleming must direct it and 
Fryer take it 

They finished before the ligt t failed A 
Fleming was dragged aboard he looked like 
an athlete who has just finished a racing 
quarter mile. Though he protested that he 


before the ht 








was too tired for food, he was shoved into a 
seat, fed with coffee and sandwiches, and 
presented with a black cigar. To his face 
also, the smiles returned we « forgave hin 
for being the boss; he forgave us for being 


what we were. 

With laughter and reminiscence we tool 
the road back to New York. With « xpre 
sions of mutual esteem we separa 
Manhattan Terminal Flemir g and hi 
assistants to produce the studio scenes it 
New Rochelle; Van Houten and Marx to 
knock together ir their scene loft interiors 
that should match our exterior locat 
the spare riders to find places in Bill show 
or other Eastern impersonations of the 
Wild West: the actors to produce, in the 
intervals of our studio work, such other 
movie dramas as Mr. Lonergan had cor 
ceived in their absence 

When I saw them again Miss Peyton was 

lady of the Georgian Court and Miss 
Bourke a Bowery girl. Jackson and Foster 
late faithful impersonators of untamed 


fishermen 


outlaws, were pious Norman 
while Carl Geenen, ex-cavalryman and ex- 
cowboy—he who played Bill the Bandit 
in our show— was wearing evening dress 
and white gloves as he danced before the 


camera the mazy Maxixe! 
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Good Light 


Good light is soft, 
agreeable and easy on the 
eyes. It is neither brilliant 
nor dim. 

Brilliant, dazzling or 
light is the 
kind of poor light. 


harsh worst 


It isa 
crime against eyes, 


< 


nerves 
and health, and should be 
softened by glob« s, shades 
or bowls into an agreeable, 


comfortable illumination 





that is easy to read by, 


work by and live in. ies 


Macbeth-Evans Lighting Equipment 


(with Alba or Decora Glassware) 
makes seeing easy and comfortable, is 
brings out the 


Decora globes and shades on Macbeth-Evans fixtures get 


re and better illumination from the same current. soften 


and direct it where needed. It 


vood light 


to your present equipment 


How to get Good Light 


the light 


possible to secure 


First, determine to investigate. 
facts, it is 


pose. The following pamphlets give the facts 


Send for one of these Pamphlets 
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I LAST the inevitable has happened in the motion picture busi- 
ss. A coalition, representing the best in production, manu- 
facture, distribution and cliiition has been effected which 
nging order out of the chaos into which this rapidly growing 
iness has been plunged, and is placing motion pictures on the high 
their merits deserve. 


[he organization of the Paramount Pictures Corporation repre- 
the logical assembling of the best elements of the various 
involved in the business. Through its co-operative efforts 

lic is promised the best plays and best stories, interpreted by 

st talent, presented in the best theatres for the entertainment 
‘st people. 

Paramount Pictures Corporation, like its trade-mark, the 

has risen above the low levels of the Nickelodeon and 

“penny-dreadfuls,” and offers to the 

American theatre-goer the works of 

the leading producers, dramatists 

and authors in high-class houses 


in well selected programs. 


Famous plays produced by 

such master-artists ‘as David 

Belasco, Daniel Frohman, Charles 

Frohman, Henry W. Savage, Jesse 

L.. Lasky and Hobart Bosworth; 

famous stories from the pens of 

such popular writers as Jack Lon- 

W-W-HODKINSON*) don, George Barr McCutcheon, 
PRESIDENT = | Hall Caine, Anthony Hope, 
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)“CHARLES - RR¢ FROAMAN * DAVID - BELASCO"] 1 


SSOCIATION WITH } IN ASSOCIATION With 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-CHARLES FROMMAN Co Inc, | sesse, L.LASKY FEATURE PLAY CO| 


Thomas Hardy, Harold MacGrath, Henry Arthur Jones, Stewart 
Edward White and others of equal note—these will be attractions 
in Paramount Programs. Upon these programs only will appear the 
pictures of such leading producing companies as The Famous Players 
Film Company, The Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company, and Bos 
worth, Incorporated. The productions of these great associated organ 


} 


izations will be distributed to exhibitors through the Paramount plan. 


The Motion Picture Ideal 


The plan of the Paramount Pictures Corporation means a vast 
enlargement of the motion-picture audience, not only through increas 
ing the appeal of this form of entertainment to those who have not 
attended before, but by intensifying the interest and elevating the 


taste of those who now attend. 


The motion picture 1s the most approved method of interpreting 


anything that has ever been devised. The idea of the motion pictu 


has a universal appeal. Through it everything of interest in life can b 
shown on your theatre screen, its wonders, its beauties, its tragedies, 
its lessons—every phase of human experience, its joys and sorrows, 
its winnings and losings, the very soul of 
humanity, the very essence of life—and 
all within the reach of the most modest 
purse. That is the ideal of the modern 


motion picture. 


t was certain from the beginning that 

any art having such possibilities would nec- 

essarily come into the hands of those best 

fitted to give it its finest expression for the 

benefit of those capable of appreciating it. 
JAMES - STEELI 


VICE - PRESIDENT 


The New Picture Theatre 


Men of far-seeing minds had from the 
first detected the flaws in film production 
and playhouse management. Under their 
inspiration the progressive exhibitor is 
doing much toward making the motion 
picture business the greatest force for edu- 
cation and recreation the world has ever 
known. 


Adolph Zukor saw the vision of a Y WILLIAM L SHERRY” 


famous star in a famous play on the film _____DIRECTOR 
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three years ago and persuaded Sarah Bernhardt to immortalize her 
art in picture form. In association with Daniel Frohman and others 
he inaugurated an artistic era in the business, whose giant possibilities 
are only beginning to appear. 


Anticipating the certain progress of motion pictures as long ago as 
1907, one of the leaders of this new mov ement, W. W. Hodkinson, 


} - ] 
Wrote 1n a trade journal 


as follows: ‘*You will see picture theatres run- 


: : .% 
ning entire performances, programs Changed weekly, pictures accom 
panied by orchestra, lectures, effects, in every large city; price 1 


fifty cents and attended by people in evening dress 


= 


Phat day has come. Many such theatres are operating successf 
and many more of this tvpe are being built! “To these better theatres 
the Paramount Pictures Corporation offers a selected program to be 
run continuously in the larger places and on certain specified days in 
the smaller places, including versions of the better books and plays for 


the people who like the better th ngs. 


This new organization is founded on justice to the exhibit 


equity to the distributor, fairness to the producer and service t 


family are to be found in a Paramount 


) + / } 
Pa amount trade-mark you can ca 
f safety and satisfaction. It is the halln 


of motion picture qualit 


Seek out the theatre that is she ; 


RAYMOND PAWLEY ; ; _ ee 
SECRETARY ~ TREASURER 


Paramount Pictures. If your favorite theatre 
is not showing them, tell the manage 
that you are looking for the best and as! 
him to getit. “Tell him you are not attract 
by cheap admission or numerous pictures 


“i 
pay a little more for if. 
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that you want quality and are willing to 
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JACK LONDON'S STORIES 


The Paramount Standard 


It is the plan of the Paramount Pictures Corporation to establish a 
Paramount Theatre standard which will attract people of refinement and 


intelligence. Here the famous trave ers, explorers and news-gatherers 


may bring to you the wonders of the world. Here the marvels of sci 
ence, adventures in foreign fields and important events in current history 


can be reve ile i for your information nd entertainment, Gsreat dr ima 


and the best fiction are here within your easy reach at a nominal cost 

Look for t Paramount trade-mark. It stands for superiority. 
It stands for progress It stands for service and pustice t means 
better motion pictures and improved ¢ nditions in the busin , Irom 
which th public will pront 

M ion Pi hibi 
A Message to Motion Picture Exhibitors 

We are spending thousands of dollars in magazine and board 

advertising to point out t e difference between ordinary motion pictur 
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ana | aramount | tures 


Thousands of familes are reading our advertisements, i Ww 
. »: ng } | ‘ 
want to see Paramount Pictures. | house that show em W 
enjoy ti reputa n of | go the * t | t e ho. ' wi 
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and charm in your home, 


with ELASTICA. 


abused varnish made 


For Old and New Floors 


FLASTICA is equally adapted for old or 

new floors, hard or soit wood, linoleum or 
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Elm Park, Port Richmond, Staten Island, N.Y .; 2606 Federal St., Chicago; 113 
Front St.,San Francisco, Cal.; or International Varnish Co., Ltd. ‘Toronto, Can. 
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Your Home Is Judged By Your Floors 


~> 
f ) ANDARD If you would have an atmosphere of cleanliness, coziness 
L* Vaenisy. 
Wor, 


be sure your floors are finished 
This famous floor finish ends floor 
troubles permanently —it is beautiful, elastic, and "under 
ordinary use it is mar-proof and water-proof. ELASTICA 
is made specially for floors and nothing else. Floor varnish is the most 
therefore it must be durable. ELASTICA out 
wears and outshines all ordinary floor varnishes 


Look for this 
Trademark RDBSTICA 
Yellow Label 
FL Peer OR FINISH 
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ordinary 

No. 6 The electric 

dry lamp that ban- 

battery. ishes danger 
and gloom. 

A STAUNCH, 

full sized, port 

able electric battery 

lamp that will burn 30 to 


42 hours continuously! 
Floods the darkness with 
brilliant shaft of light 

push of the thumb sw 
afe, dependable and re 

nial n ny wind of 
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DELTA 


Electric Hand Lamp 
The Lamp of a Thousand Uses! 


Is rapidly displacing unreliable lan 
mpe and flashlights for every 
Equipped with fixed handle 
able bai 
Stuedily built for lifetime use, with 
cold rolled, black enameled steel case; 
breach mirror telescope reflector; Tung 
wted ground and 
vives bright, strong 
" Burns by the 
wily! Perfectly sate 
oun sasoline, oi! or hay 
4 $ omplete with battery, at your 
Price 2 dealer's or sent direct from 
actory, postpaid Price in Canada $2.50 
Den't be without it wider yours today! Send 
postal tor descriptive folder, free 
SPECIAL! Send for free folders describ 
* ing new Delta Battery Head 
and Tai! Lighte for Bicycles, Motorcycles and 
» new dark room lamp 
Write far preposition 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. A Marion. Ind. 
M amulacsurer { Merviorrous Electrical Specvalties 


Indispensable to 


Housekeepers 
Autoists 
Physicians 
Photographers 
Farmers 
Deliverymen 
Plumbers 
Electricians 
Storekeepers 
Watchmen 
Railroad Men 
Garage Owners 
Inspectors 
Firemen 
Bank Employes 
Army Men 
Hunters 
Fishermen 
rters 


Messengers 
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FOLLOWING OUR 
NOSES 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


| however, as this has been dried up by per- | 


petual currents of dry and often dusty air 
flowing up to it from the atrophied nostrils 


| below, its power of discrimination is gone; 


and, as a consequence, those who suffer 
from this form of dry catarrh complain 
bitterly that they have lost a considerable 
part of their sense of smell and, with it, 
much of their taste as well. 

So that, neglected and uncured, catarrh 
may end not only, by extension through the 
Eustachian tubes, in impairment and ulti- 
mate loss of hearing, but also in serious 
damage to our sense of smell. 

Again, the sense of smell is its own best 
protection; and in protecting itself it pro- 
tects the whole body. 

Whenever you go into a room from out- 
‘penal take three or four deep, long sniffs; 
and if you do not like the smell of the air 
insist on having the windows thrown open 
long enough for a thorough blow-out and 
change of atmosphere. Those who are in 
the room are almost certain to protest, 
declare that it is pure fussiness on your 


| part, and that if you will only just sit 


down quietly for a few minutes you will 


| not notice anything wrong with the air. 


That is perfectly true. It simply shows how 
their sense of smell has become narcotized 
and deadened by gradual and prolonged 
exposure to foul air and its mousy scents. 

Sniff vigorously at every kind of food 
before you put it into your mouth— if pos- 
sible, in the kitchen; if not, in the dining 
room, even though Mrs. Grundy does say 
it is rude to sniff at table. Flatly refuse to 
either eat or breathe anything that does 
not smell good—-and you will avoid two- 
thirds of the risks of colics and choleras, 
colds and consumption. 

There is a whole gamut of delights open 
to every one who has a keen, unhampered 
sense of smell and is not ashamed frankly to 
indulge and delight in it. One great ad- 
vantage is that nine-tenths of them are out- 
door scents and odors and, like the cleanest 
and best of our pleasures, are as free as air 
and as wholesome as the wind on the heath. 


The Smells of the Worid 


The sharp, clean tang that blows in- 
land—not from the sea, which is odorless, 
but from the amethyst tidewater flats and 
green, salt meadows; the clean, fragrant 
incense, ranging from sandalwood to ripe 
strawberries, of pine forests and fir woods; 
the “breezy call of incense- breathing 
morn”’; the sharp, aromatic smell of sage- 
brush and chaparral, of mesquite and man- 
zanita—are delights of which we never tire 
and the pursuit of which leads us toward 
the fountain of perpetual youth. 

Kipling declares that the most vivid and 
lasting memories the world-traveler brings 
back with him are the characteristic smells 
of the different countries visited, such as 
“Camel, pure camel, one whiff of which is 
all Arabia!” and “Them spicy garlic 
smells’ of Mandalay; while Sir Ernest 
Shackleton supports him and says: “‘China 
conjures up in my mind the smell of moth- 
eaten centuries.” 

Because smells are so vague and ele- 
mental-- because they are most frequently 


| produced by substances and agencies out- 


side of us, over which we have no control 
we cannot combine them into melodies or 


| play them into symphonies, as we may the 


sound waves, or fix them on canvas or 
embody them in marble, as we may the 
rays that delight the eye. 

Yet, by their very spontaneity, their 
infinite variety and their sheer delightful- 


| ness, they furnish us with a _ perpetual 


series of enjoyments and appeal to us and 
move us as deeply and permanently as even 
the spoken word or the pictured page. 

They have the advantage of having been 
kept fresh and spontaneous and delightful 
by the very fact that it was impossible to 
develop schools of smelling. 

One reason, of course, why scents impress 
us powerfully and the meaning of smell 
goes so deep is that it was the first and the 
most fundamental of all our senses; and 
even to this day our lordly brain lies con- 
structed and based on the primitive stem, 
the foundation framework, vot a nose lobe, 
an eye lobe, a jaw lobe and an ear lobe. So 
smell still goes straight to headquarters 
itself—to the power behind the cerebral 
throne. 
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Are you a 
young man 


not under sixteen— 
not over twenty-five; 
aggressive, well- 
known locally and 
anxious to earn 
money ? We want 
to appoint one young 
man in each commu- 
nity in the United 
States to act as a 
special representa- 
tive for our three 
publications, The 
Saturday Evening 
Post, The Country 
Gentleman and 


The Ladies Home 


| Journal. 
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We want 
a young man 


who knows the people 
of his town and is known 
by them—someone who 
is aggressive and enthu- 
siastic and who is a 
“sticker.” We furnish 
everything necessary. 
Experience is not essen- 
tial. We coach and train 
the appointee and pay a 
commission and _ salary 
for obtaining new sub- 
scriptions and renewals. 

Some young man will 
be appointed in your 
community. He should 
earn $50.00 or more in 
the work. If you want the 
appointment, write to-day. 





Agency Division, Box 591 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 
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i) brush, decorate it with a finish white as 
| falling snow, smooth as mandarin silk. 
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or plaster. Shows no brush marks, and can 


T may be, if you wait, a Fairy will 
be repeatedly washed without harm. 


Hit into your home (whether it be 
old or new) and using a swansdown Send for Booklet and Two Sample Panels _ 
one finished with Vitralite and the other with 
“Ol” Floor Varnish, the varnish that made 
famous the words ‘The wood may dent but 
‘To be sure of this result tho, utilize Vitralite, the varnish won't crack.’ “61? is heel- proof, 
the Long-Life White Enamel. Vitralite, once mar-proof and water-proof, hot or colc L 
spread, is not easily removed by Fairy or by The quality of P. 9 L. Varnish Products has ake 
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Don’t Let 
This One 
Bounce Off 


Counting seven white horses 

with your fingers crossed is 
never going to lose that smoke 
jinx that’s been making you 
wince in the windpipe. But if 
you slip around to the nearest 
shop, slide the man a dime and say 
P A., careless-like, he will hand 
you some pipe food that is bona-fide 


DRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


puts the real peaceful stuff into the fragrantest, softest, 
fluffiest smoke that any man ever puffed from a jimmy 
., pipe, and that’s straight, without a glint of moonshine. 


No use soft pedalling this R A. music. For pipe lovers 

or rollers of home-made cigarettes nothing ever 

equalled PR A. You can smoke it all day and into the 
wee little hours, and never a tongue bite or a “gol-ding- 
it” in the throat. That rough business is taken out 
by the wonderful patented process that makes P A. 
as biteless as a newborn babe. 


The tidy red tin for a dime and the toppy red bag for a nickel 
are the prize knock-about packages of P A. But for keeping 
P A, at home there never was a container to equal the hand- 
some 1-lb. glass humidor with the little sponge in the top. 
Keeps a good supply on hand in prime smoking condition at 
all times. Also sold in pound and half-pound tin humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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the matter he would take care of the whole 
issue himself, be responsible for any possi- 
ble loss, ar id pocket the profits. To this 
Post agreed, though the bargain was not 
reduced to writing; and Terry had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the price of the few bonds 
that were sold creep up gradually from 
ninety-eight and a half to four points above 
par. 

Ellen and the ecclesiastics worked their 
way through the throng at the back of the 
yrand stand until they found the neat little 
automobile with the gray-cloth lining in 
which her father visited his parishioners and 
performed his other outside pastoral duties. 
Elien opened the door and sprang inside, 
followed more carefully by the bishop and 
her father 

As the car moved off, the Reverend Endi 
cott McGill took off his hat and — 
back with a little sigh. He was already 
feeling a trifle let down after the excitement 
of the game, and he was depressed by the 
thought of having the > bishop on his hands 
and not knowing what to do with him. His 
right hand felt for the tortoise-shell cigar 
case in his pocket, and he offered it to his 
companion. The bishop shook his head. 

‘There are so many times when I can't 
smoke,”’ explained the latter regretfully, 
“that I've given it up.” 

‘I smoke occasionally,” said the Rever- 





end Endicott. “If it annoys you, Ellen, 
oper the other window 

‘I like it,” answered Ellen in replying to 
the bishop’s glance. “Terry smokes like a 

rnace when he’s not in training.” 

*From the look of him, my dear,”’ replied 
the old man, “that cannot be often. I never 
saw such a rider-—- no, not even among my 
own Sioux! 1 remember when I was living 


out there they played a game something 


ing 


like this; but | forget what they called it.” 
‘Did you live among the Indians? 
inquired the girl 
“| lived two years in a tepee,” he smil 
ingly replied I ke ed to love the coun- 
try very dearly, and the Indians too-- some 


ol them.” 

They had freed themselves of the crowds 
behind the grand stand and were whirring 
along the highroad toward the Reverend 
Endicott McGill's spring and autumn resi 
dence at Roslyn. 

**A very finely played game!”’ the rector 
announced ruminatively from behind his 
cigar as they turned into the driveway. 
‘An excellent game—polo! It makes 
muscle !”’ 

The bis shop smiled and laid his gnarled 
} at id on E len’ s slender gloved one. 


**It makes men!” said he. 


iv 

N THE great dining hall of Colonel 

Mayburn’s country house at Westbury 
the annual dinner was being tendered to the 
English team after the completion of the 
series. At one end of the long table, covered 
with heavy plate and flowering rosebuds, 
sat Terry, with Viscount Roakby on his 
right. Round the walls at regular inter- 
vals hung the heads of giant trop yhies of the 
colonel’s exploits with the rifle noose, 
caribou, elk, wart hog, African buffalo, 
griz ny bear, lion; even of a rhino and 
ele p yhz 

At the ‘other end of the table sat the stal- 
wart colonel himse lf, fraternizing like a boy 
with Ricketts and Lord Brockenhurst. B 
hind him, round the huge marble fireplace, 
were draped the Union Jack and the Stars 
and Stripes, surmounted by ‘eight crossed 
mallets in the form of astar. The soft light 
from a multitude of candles was reflected 
from polished surfaces on the ruddy faces of 
the young men about the table, who for the 
first time in several months had eaten and 
drunk to contentment. 

The great silver cup, filled with cham- 
pagne, had gone roun d the table more than 
once, and tongues hitherto held in check by 
aristocratic reserve now wagged recklessly 
as the smoke from forty cigars and cigarettes 
curled upward toward the grinning trophies 
on the walls. There was the abounding 
feeling of friendliness and of mutual confi- 
dence that is bred only of companionship in 
sport or war, the two forms of human activ- 
ity which most resemble each other in the 
unswerving devotion to a single cause and 
the utter elimination of self-interest among 
the participants. 

They loved each other, did these young 
men, for the reason that they were honor- 
able opponents in the greatest game in the 











world; who played hard yet generously and 
wanted the best team to win; who stood for 
a great deal of what was best in their own 
countries and unfailingly believed in the 
traditional standards of the gentleman 
whatever obvious defects those standards 
might have. 

Yet all were democrats in the great de 
mocracy of sport, knowing that “ 
turf and under the turf all men are equal.’ 
The bitterness of defeat had already melted 
under the warmth of good-fellowship, and 
Roakby had promised to bring the same 
four to America the following sprin r 
defeat into victory. 

Then Colonel Mayburn rose and pro 
posed the King’s health and that of the 
President. When they had all sat down « 
resumed their « igars he beqeed eve ry body s 
pardon for speaking at all, because he really 
had no place there; but he wanted them to 
know that, proud as he was of the American 
team—on which his own boy had played 
he was even prouder of their opponents, who 
could see victory snatched from their |} 
by such a narrow margin and ye 
rancor and show no disappointment 

The American team had won, to be sure 
but he had yet to find out which was the 
better. And God bless all of them! Being 
an old fellow he was going to ao » off to 
bed and let Terry act as host in his place 
but, before he went, he wanted t drivh Une 
health of some of the best spovtens en and 
truest gentlemen he had ever met—“ Vis 
count Roakby and the English team!" 

The great cup was on the table before 
him and he raised it to his lips, while the 
Americans, with a cheer, sprang to 
feet, glasses in hand. Terry found hi 
on the table among the rosebushes, lez 
the singing of ** For he’s a jolly good fell 
which Brockenhurst gracefully turned into 
a compliment for Colonel Mayburn by ri 
ing and, with a bow, drinking the older 
man's health. 




















} hee ily good , 
For he's a jolly good fel-lo 

F a olly good fel-« low! 
Whiel nobod y can de-ny! 

They roared it out in a thundering chorus, 
with hearts beating hard underneath their 
immaculate shirt-bosoms, because they 
were ptaPPy " nd young, and brown and 
healt , and had been very, very tired 


and . ad drunk a good deal of champagne 
after an extreme ly long period of abstinence. 
seized a rosebush, waved it dra 
in the air, and then, pulling off 
a couple of handfuls of blossoms, showered 
them gracefully on Roakby’s head. Then, 
with great solemnity he le ~'y -d to the floor 

the latter, very red and embarrassed 
rose aw kwardly to his feet. 

“Captain Winthrop— and— Gentlemen 
began Roakby haltingly, in a strange voice 
he had never made use of before: “I car 
not thank you enough on behalf of the 
members of the English team and myself 
who—who—whom you have so hospitably 
entertained * He glanced down the 
table in a horrified manner and fingered ir 
his waistcoat pocket. 

‘Hear! Hear!” rose on all side 

*Entertained " repeated Roakby 
helplessly. 

“Hear! Hear!” shouted his auditor 
again, clapping wildly. 

Suddenly Roakby’s distorted face re 
sumed its natural expression. 

‘Hang it!” he exclaimed in his ordinary 
voice. “I forgot what I was going to _~* 
Anyway, it was a great game—an y body’ 
game; but you outplayed us and we're glad 
you won! Only next year—next year 

A hand touched Terry’ s shoulder and he 
turned to see old samen, Colonel May 
burn’s butler, bending behind him. 

“There’s a long-distance call for you on 
the telephone, sir,”” he whispe red. “‘Some- 
thing very important, Mr. Post says.” 

Terry swore impatiently. Why did Post 
always keep calling him up on the tele- 
phone? And what was Roakby going to do 
next year? Still — Post He would have 
to go to the telephone. 

The booth was in Colonel Mayburn’s den 
across the hall, and Terry entered it and 
closed the door. It was cool in there and his 
spirits sank as he took up the receiver. 

“Hello! Hello! Is that you, Terry 
Can you hear me?” Post’s voice sounded 
pinched and unnatural and very far away. 

Yes; I can hear you,” Terry answered. 
‘Where are you?” 
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puts few drops of 3-in-One oil on 
your strop or stropping device; also 
pass edge of razor blade— ordinary or safety— 
between thumb and finger wet with 3-in-One. 
Do this both before and after shaving. 
A razor is, in reality, a microscopic saw, 
and is dulled by invisible rust which forms 
between its teeth from use and handling. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


softens and raises the grain of the leather 
strop, so that it wipes out this rust and 
brings the bent and broken teeth into 
cutting alignment again. Applied to 

the edge by thumb and finger, 
3-in-One does much to prevent 

this rust and thus keeps the 

razor keener. 


Sold in sporting goods, housefurnishing, drug, hardware and 

general stores: | oz., 10c; nay ag oz. ('2 pt.), 0c. Also in 

Patent Handy Oil Cans, 344 oz \f your dealer does not have 
these cans, we will send one by parc 2° post, full of 3-in-One, for 30c 


FREE. Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Company 
42 EUR. Broadway, New York 
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“At Okersee,” answered Post. 
away! It’s a total loss!” 

For a moment Terry swam in a dark void 
of ultimate silence. Turned to stone, he 


| heard, faintly competing against the buzzing 


| said you ‘d take the risk, you know. 


| gether. 


| uncle had helped to build the railroad 
| been in the “ 


of the distant wires, the faint strains of ‘‘ For 
he’s a jolly good fel-low! For he’s a jolly 
good fel-low!’’ Then he shattered eternity 
with a gulping cough and asked: 

“All gone? Nothing left?” 

“Not astone! Whole thing 
Got to begin all over again. 

Again silence. 

“Well, thanks for letting me know, any- 
way,” said Terry. 

The wires hummed apologetically. 

“I say, old man,” came over them, “you 
stand by your agreement, of course? You 


” 


lot of junk. 
Total loss!" 


Terry’s neck swelled and he clenched the 
fingers of his unengaged hand quickly to- 
Then he shrugged his shoulders and 
grimaced at the transmitter. What could you 
expect of afellow who didn’t play the Game? 

“Do you think you need to ask that?” 
he replied sharply. ‘‘That was what I said, 
wasn't it? By the way, 
graph of the damn dam, will you?’ 

Mechanically he hung up the receiver and 
regarded in a dazed way the four walls of 
the den with their Japanese prints, their 
samurai swords, their placid Buddhas. It 


’ 


was nearly a full minute before he realized | 


that he was ruined. But ruined he was! 
Every cent he owned in the world 
the twenty-five hundred shares of Atchison 
Preferred he had always kept because his 
had 


damn dam.” And his ranch 


| in Wyoming, which he had bought to help a 


college friend who needed an open-air life 


| he must not forget that if he was count- 


; Came 


ing scraps. 


Well 


Fate had given him a wallop! 
“* For he’sa jolly good fel-el-low!”’ 
faintly through the chinks of the 


| closed door. 


“Stop grinning—you blasted heathen 
idol!” suddenly yelled Terry, jumping to 
his feet and shaking his fist at the nearest 
Buddha. 

“Which nobody 
the chorus beyond. 

“Well, old socks,” admonished Terry 
grimly to himself, “‘let’s forget it—until 
to-morrow morning anyhow!” His hand 
shook a bit as he picked a match from a cup 
of jade and lit his cigarette. ““Come! Buck 
up, you fool!’ he growled. ‘Poor little 
Ellen!” he added absently. 

Then he straightened his shoulders, 
opened the door into the dining hall, and 
was instantly engulfed in a bewildering 
tumult of hilarity, dragged tableward by 
half a score of young giants, shouting: 
“Which nobody c-a-n de-ny!” Roakby 


can de-ny!” answered 


had finished his remarks and taken refuge | 


in his chair. 

“Which nobody c-a-n de-ny! Which 
nobody c-a-n de-ny!"’ chimed in the others. 
“For he’s a jolly good fel-low! For he’s a 
jolly good fel-low!” 

With a common impulse they turned to 
Terry with a resounding cheer. 

“Speech!” they shouted. “Speech!” 

Vv 
HE raging spring flood that had torn 
the Okersee Dam from its foundations 
left devastation and famine in its wake, and 
by noon the next day the Reverend Endi- 
cott McGill had organized a local relief 
committee and begun soliciting contribu- 
tions in aid of the sufferers; but of the blow 


| dealt by the elements to the fortunes of his 


own prospective son-in-iaw he knew noth- 
ing. Had not this been the case it is 


| doubtful whether he would have been so 


cheerfully enthusiastic over the response to 
his appeal. 

‘Eleven thousand already !’’ he remarked 
to the bishop after dinner the following 
evening. 

“Splendid, father!” cried Ellen, clapping 
her hands. ‘You're quite wonderful!” 

The old bishop smiled gently. 

“I wish I could raise money that way!” 
he sighed. 

“And now I'll leave you to yourselves 
for a while,”’ Ellen said. getting up; ‘“‘but 
I won't be far away. I’m going to watch 
the moonlight from the piazza.” 

She had hardly left the room before the 
butler announced that Mr. Winthrop had 
called to see Doctor McGill. 

‘Ah! Show him in! Show him in!” di- 
rected the Rev rerend Endicott, filling anot her r 
glass of Madeira. *‘How are you, Terry? 
Glad tosee you! Let me present you to my 
friend, the Bishop of Western Idaho.” 


“T’ve got | 
bad news for you. The dam’s been swept | 
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HE Champion ‘ ~~ was chosen 


as standard factory equipment 
for Ford cars because it gives higher 
efficiency than any of the many 
other spark plugs tested by the Ford 
experts. When you replace the 
spark plugs on your Ford, you can 
be certain of best results only when 
you replace withthe Champion" X.” 
Champion Spark Plugs are also factory sup 
plied on all Studebakers, Maxwells, Metz 
and all cars built by 5! other manufacturers. 
There is a Champion Plug for every gasoline 


engine made. See your dealer. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
World's Largest Makers of Spark Plugs 

R. A. Stranahan, Pres. F. D. Stranahan, Treas. 
124 Avondale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
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The two men—one old and warworn, the 
other young and with the future all before 
him-—-gripped hands; and each felt the 
masonic grasp of the eternal brotherhood 
of those who serve. 

“Sit down and have a cigar!” said the 

Reverend Endicott. ‘We w ere just talking 
about the Okersee cata ee 1e,”” 

Terry smiled faint! yut he did not sit 
down 

‘That was what I ca 
about,”’ he remarked quietly. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the clergyman, 
turning with proud significance in the 
direction of the bishop. ** That was exceed- 
ingly thoughtful of you; but you have been 
so uniformly generous in the past I might 
have e Xx pec ted 

‘I beg pardon,” interrupted Terry. “I 
didn’t come to make ibution. I came 
on business. I hope, bishop, you won't 
think it awfully rude of me if I ask Doctor 
McGill to g me afew minutes in private. 
It's a rather important matter—to me.” 

“Bless you, no!” said the bishop. “I'll 


yo out and look at the moonlight with 








to see you 

















“Wh is it you wish to speak to me 
about?”  ineuioed the clergyman. ‘ Won't 
you sit down? I hope you haven't had any 
bad news!” 

“Yes,” answered the young man; “‘it is 
bad news— ol a sort I had all my money 
in the Okersee Dam 

The Revere dicott McGill started 
and eyed Terry sharply. 

“All your money! You don’t mean to 
tell me you put your entire fortune into 


such a mad venture as tha 














‘Almost all,”’ answered 
how, after I’ve paid my debts ar 
t ind I shan't 
lef care or myself 
tough on Eller 


The Reverend Endicott McGill had risen 
to his feet and his voice rang out in harsh 
staccato sentences 

‘Pardon me,” he snapped; “I don’t 
understand. Your uncle ‘left you several 
millions, you told me. Now am I to believe 
that you staked them all in this dam? I 
know young men are foolish, but the thing’s 
preposterous— impossible! 


‘It looked like agood gam 
hi 


ble _ answe red 
Terry retlectively; “‘but I'll admit it was 
putting a good many eggs in one basket.” 

‘How much have you lost?”’ demanded 
the other. 

“Oh, a couple of milho I guess. | 
don’t know exactly.’ 

‘You had more than that! Haven’t you 
any outside investments?” persisted the 
clergyman. 

‘Well, I've got a ranch out in Wyo- 
ming —I was going to talk to you about that 
and I’ve got twenty-five hundred shares of 
Atchison that I've always had.” 

The Reverend Endicott MeGill drummed 
on the table with the slender fingers of his 
left hand. 

Well,” he calculated with evident 
relief, ‘“‘you've got a quarter of a million 
left anyway.” 

rerry shook his head. 

‘That's promised,” he said. 

The clergyman pinioned him with his eye. 

‘How promised?” he inquired. 

‘To you.” 

‘To me! What do you mean?” The 
Reverend Endicott’s stupefaction was quite 
genuinely honest. 

‘For your convalescent home. I prom- 
ised if we won the game I'd give enough to 
build it. I know the contracts call for two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars.” 

‘My dear boy!” the clergyman expostu- 
lated. ‘“‘How absurd! Of course I'd never 
think of holding you to anything like that.” 

A frown gathered on Lyn S s face 

“But I promised to give it,” he re pe vated. 

“Well, you didn’t promise me—and if you 
had I wouldn't take it!”’ retorted Doctor 
MeGill. 

Terry's frow: deepened. 

‘Excuse me,” he said; “but I don’t 
exactly see how you come into it.”’ 

“Oh, you don’t!” flashed back the 
clergyman. “ Well, I'll explain how I come 
into it! Do you think I’m going to allow 
my daughter to marry a pauper?” His lip 
trembled. “‘ Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars!’’ he muttered under his breath. 

Terry did not waver. 

‘It doesn’t seem to me that you put it 
quite fairly. My marrying Ellen is one 
thing. W hether I am to kee p my word is 
another. I simply promised to give a 
hospital for the sick poor if a certain event 
happened. There wasn't any reservation 
about it. And we won!” 














THE SATURDAY 


His eye met that of his future father-in- 
law resolutely, albeit respectfully. The 
rector of St. Ursula’s scented danger In- 
stantly, with a supreme effort, he changed 
his tactics. 

‘But,” he argued, and his tone was 
blandly conciliatory, “you have got to look 
at these things sensibly, broadly You 
have, in fact, as a prospective h isband no 
right to look at them otherwise Your so- 
called promise was nothing but a foolish 
boast. As a bet the law does not recognize 
it; and if it was, as you say, a promise, 
it lacks any consideration to support it 
Besides, I refuse to recogni: 
in any way, shape or man . 

He leaned back in a there-little-boy-the- 
thing-is-settled manner; but Terr 
his he ad impatiently. The same look came 


ito his face and settled round his lips that 

















the Sete had seen there whet ol 
the polo field, he had faced three of then 
coming at him from different directions all 
at once. 

‘It wasn’t a bet on the game at all,”” he 
answered sti ubbornly. *] don’t care a 
thing about the law! It was a promise 

The Reverend McGill turned white with 
suppressed wr ath. The boy was an ab 
dunderhead! With a struggk he conti 
hims elf, elas 





ly young friend,” he said icil 

had better consider this matter car 
before you indulge ir quixoti 
ness. There are s¢ F 
well to remember: My da 
child—has been brought up in con 

almost luxury. A certain amount of money 
is essential to her health and well being 











I have never fully approved of your e1 
gagement. She 
tellectual; while 





sporting man, a drinker, a ga 
has never done anything but 





and play polo. You couldn't earn your 
living if you tried. You have no busine 
sense. I must protect my daughter in any 
event; and if you insist or thi 





ridiculous hospital you will have 
up as well! 

His voice rose into an impassioned 
denunciation, ending in the threat. Terry 
lowered his head and drew in his chin 

se il got my frar h out in Wy 
ming!” he protested. "2 guess I can earn 
my living even though all I am good for 
is to ride horses,” 

*‘Well,”” answered Doctor MeGill wit! 
cold sarcasm, “‘ you will have the chance to 
try; but you will hay 


Ellen is concerned.” 





to do it alone, so far 





‘Terry !” 
The moonlight flickered through the 
doorway, a white dress fluttered across the 


room, and the girl buried her face in Terry's 
shoulder while he threw his arm round her. 

‘Perhaps Ellen may have something to 
say about that!”’ he retorted, pressing his 
lips to her forehead. 

Her father, his face pe ile with anger and 
chagrin, gave a grunt of disgust 

“Father,” she implored, “I’ve heard 
everything. Don’t quarrel with Terry! 
He’s quite right about the money I 
couldn’t marry him if he kept it. What 
difference does it make? We'll go ar nd live 
on the ranch, and be as happy 

“Nonsense! interrupted her father 
“The rough life out there would kill you in 
six months. I forbid you to leave my house 
It is criminal to suggest your marrying 
under the circumstances. It is abominable 
for him to take advantage of your affe« tion 
to induce you to consider such a thing! 

There was a step on the veranda and 
instinctively they turned toward the door- 
way. The missionary bishop was standing 
there, with the moonlight falling over his 
head and shoulders, and on his face was a 
smile of benediction. 

“I have heard too,” he said. The Rever- 
end Endicott McGill drew himself up wit! 
dignity, but the bishop raised his hand with 
a gesture of entreaty. “‘My brother,” he 
continued with infinite gentleness, “‘ the 
lad is right; Ellen is right. He must kee; 
his promise irrespective of consequences 
Forgive me if I say that I honor and respect 
him for his course in this matter. And I 
may add that were your daughter min« 
I should not hesitate to give her to him. | 
wish all my flock were as good Christians 
as he!” 

Silence fell on the group as the face of the 
old man under its crown of silver turned 
from the clergyman to the boy and girl. 

“God bless you, my children! he 
whispered. 

Again the moonlit silence. 

‘ Besides he’s of age!”’ added Terry. 
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The Wellington 


Thoroughbred Pipe 


HE night pipe for a cool, sweet, dry 

4 smoke ce rtainly 1 is a We ‘llington, because 

s built on the true principle that keeps 
every grain of tobacco in the bowl dry. 
That principle makes the weed bur night 
down to a fine ash without making steam. 
It means a clean smoke. Stuff your favorite 
brand into 


Ge. 


and you'll know a smoke that is a smoke. 
The Wellington isn’t new —been sold for 
more than ten years In high-class shops - 
made and guaranteed by the organization 
that has made W DC pipes for more than 
fifty years—and made them good. Every 
Wellington or other WDC pipe is made 
from genuine French briar—bow! guarante¢ d 
not to crack nor burn through. Buy a 


Wellington and be pipe-right. At 


good dealers’, 25c, 35c, 50c and up. -— 


William Demuth & Company 
New York 
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A Super-Car 


$ 1 a 7 5 FOB. Lansing Fall Series 


5-Passenger Touring Car or Roadster 


Better Than It 
Need Be 


By an Average of 50 Per Cent 


R. E. Olds took this position when he first 
brought out Reo the Fifth: 

The usual standards are not good enough 
for men who buy cars to keep. 

So he built this super-car—a car of ex- 
tremes, of vast over-capacity —ultra in its 
fineness, its exactness, its materials and its 
costly features. 

This car has won men by the legions to a 
better grade of car. 


New Additions car is kept more up-to-date. None 


has more new-style beauty. 
Countless new things have been 

ulded since this car came out. But the standards have not been 

Nearly all you see is new—body, altered. The car is still built better 

finish and equipment. And there than it need be, by an average of 


are many new chassis features. No 50 per cent, 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 





Severe Tests 


We send test cars over country 
roads for 10,000 miles of rough 
driving. Then take them apart and 
inspect them. That's to learn how 
strong parts must be to keep their 


newness after years of service. 


The car has 35 horsepower, but 
every test is based on requirements 


of a 50-horsepower motor. 


One whole building is devoted 
to these tests There steels are 
analyzed. There gears are tried out 
in a 50-ton crusher. There vital 
parts are required to show at least 


50 per cent over-capacity. 


6 Weeks to Build 


We spend six weeks on each car 
to get utter exactness, to make sure 


that each part is perfect. 


We use 15 roller bearings, 190 


drop forgings. We use a very costly 
clutch to prevent the strain of gear 
clashing. Every chassis part is built 


to stand abnormal shocks 


Then we give you here the one 
rod control, found in no other car 
\ simple turn of the wrist does the 


gear shifting. 


In these ways we add about 
$200 to the necessary cost of each 
car. But we save the average user 
twice that in troubles, repairs and 


upkeep. 





Cost Lowered 


Reo the Fifth used to cost, with 
full equipment, $220 more than 
now. Standardization has brought 
that cost down. Special machine 
high efficiency and a model plant 

r 


have helped This latest model 


offers a value which two years ago 





was impossible. 


This is the Long-Time Car 


Reo the Fifth is built for men 
who want a long-time car—a car 
to stay mew—to render years of 
perfect service. With proper care, 
a car like this should run 100,000 


miles, 


It is built to save trouble, up- 
keep and repairs. It is built to 
stand shocks and strain. The longer 
you own it the more it will show its 


supremacy. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575 


Reo the Fifth 


Fall Series 


Equipment includes mohair top with full side curtains, mohair slip cover, clear vision ventilating windshield, speedometer, non-skid tires on rear 
wheels, extra rim and improved tire bracket, pump, jack, complete tool and tire outfit, foot and robe rails. 





Men are buying this car 
faster than we can build it 
are 25,000 of them running tod 
showing how the car stands up. 
If you look at the facts or 
with users, you will choose thi 


well-built car. 


We have dealers in 1155 towns. 
Write for Reo Magazine, which 
tells and pictures how this car is 


built. 





New-Style Body 
Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 
Electric Horn 
One-Rod Control 
35 Horsepower 
Tires 34x4 
Also Roadster 

















































































Al MOTION TO ADJOURN 


THE SATURDAY 


Continued from Page 8 


loyalty an’ fraternity. To-night, after a 
glorious past, we find ourselves descended 
from a membership of one thousand to the 
original incorporators, plus Brother Selin- 
sky. We've charged off thousands o’ dol- 
lars’ worth o’ dues an’ begged an’ pleaded, 
an’ give the brothers an extension o’ time, 
a-provin’ our charity, but it ain't no use. 
We've been faithful to the lodge, a-provin’ 
we've got loyalty, an’ we’ve hung to you, 
Worthy Supreme Potentate, a-provin’ we 
got fraternity. Toquina City’s peterin’ out, 
an’ it ain’t goin’ to be long before me an’ 
the Butterfly "ll be movin’ on. Considerin’ 
the nature of our profession an’ the further 
fact that on an’ after the first o’ next month 
gamblin’ in Nevada's a felony, it’s right 
hard tellin’ just where me an’ the Butterfly 
lights.” 

He paused and gazed at each brother, as 
if seeking forgiveness for the monstrous 
proposition he was about to enunciate. Doc 
Bleeker eyed him owlishly. He knew what 
Faro Dan was going tosay; knew at last that 
it was inevitable tnat some brother should 
say it, so he waited now in apathetic silence 
for Faro Dan to speak the damnable words. 

“Worthy Supreme Potentate,”’ continued 
Faro Dan, drawing a paper from his vest 
pocket and handing it to the Worthy 
Financial-Secretary - Recording-Secretary - 
Organist-Junior Potentate, ‘“‘in accordance 
with the constitution an’ by-laws o’ Kel- 
cey’s Wells Chapter, No. 1, Ornery and 
Worthless Men o’ the World, I hereby give 
notice in writing that at the next regular 
monthly meetin’ o’ the chapter I shall pre- 
sent this important motion: Resolved: That 
Kelcey’s Wells Chapter, No. 1, Ornery and 
Worthless Men o’ the World, disincorporate 
an’ divide the cash to the credit o’ the chap- 
ter among all members in good standin’ at 
the time.” 

His speech was received in a heavy silence 
that presaged a chorus of “ayes” when the 
motion should come up for consideration, 
and amidst a general feeling of gloom the 
chapter adjourned for the next regular 
monthly meeting. They reconvened for a 
nightcap at the Stagger Inn, where Doc 
Bleeker reluctantly admitted that since it 
was obvious that the order was about to 
die there was nothing to be gained by per- 
mitting it to suffer; that it was best to kill 
it and put it out of its misery. 

Affairs had come to an impasse. His 
practice was no more, his ready cash was 
gone, and he must perforce turn his back 
on Kelcey’s Wells. Jimmy the Cricket was 
hourly expecting the arrival of the sheriff 
with an attachment against the Stagger 
Inn, and although Faro Dan and the But- 
terfly Kid never mentioned such trifles, the 
fact remained that a desert rat from the 
Ubehebes had broken Dan’s faro bank; a 
pair of trained dice, artfully interjected into 
the Butterfiy’s affairs, had well-nigh ruined 
him, and the old mythological bird was 
about to present Lafe Darby with Number 
Six, which naturally complicated matters 
for Lafe. Therefore, since the lodge still 
had approximately twenty-five thousand 
dollars in bank, the forthcoming dividend 
to the faithful loomed up in all the pristine 
glory of paradise regained. Privately, four 
of the brothers wondered how long one- 
sixth of twenty-five thousand dollars would 
last Lafe Darby. 

The question was settled sooner than 
they anticipated. Lafe Darby forsook the 
rattlesnake juice of the Stagger Inn and 
tilted against the demon that lies in Tahiti 
gin. From the languorous isles of the South 
Seas comes this drink—and a story. We 
vouch neither for the drink, which is a 
curious combination of dynamite and dy- 
namic energy, nor for the story, which is to 
the general effect that a shark will not bite 
a native who has partaken of Tahiti gin 
manufactured on his own premises. Be 
that as it may, we venture the suggestion 
that a white man, primed with the heinous 
concoction, would bite a shark, but regret 
that there are no statistics available to sub- 
stantiate this. 

A godless adventurer, one Mr. Bud 
Menefee, had imported a keg of this liquid 
hell for the purpose of mixing it with prune 
juice, the resultant concoction to be secretly 
retailed at two dollars a bottle to a number 
of Piutes, of assorted sexes, who would 
shortly pass through Kelcey’s Wells bound 
for the annual harvest of pifion nuts in the 
Painted Hills across the desert. Lafe saw 
the keg when Mr. Menefee rolled it into 
his tent house and, feeling venturesome, he 


had requested a modicum as a chaser after 
his morning’s morning which had recently 
gone the way of such. Mr. Menefee, in a 
spirit of mingled charity and curiosity, had 
acceded to his request. 

After partaking of the fiery stuff Lafe felt 
within him the stirrings of a vague ambi- 
tion. “That's the ticket!" he declared ap- 
provingly. ‘“‘The liquor this here vandal, 
Jimmy the Cricket, hands over his bar 
shore must be di-luted. I can't work up no 
circulation on that liquor no more, Bud. It 
acts on me like lubricatin’ oil on a gaserine 
engine—smooth enough but not a speck o’ 
power. Gimme another, Bud.” 

Mr. Menefee received this Oliver Twistian 
request with a suggestion that Lafe per 
form that impossible athletic stunt known 
as chasing oneself; whereupon Lafe sought 
his wife and demanded of her the sum of 
five dollars, which she did not possess 
Upon being informed of this disastrous 
state of the family finances Lafe forthwith 
reproved the presumptuous female with the 
aid of a washboard. Then he searched the 
onyx mantel clock, relic of that distant day 
when Mrs. Darby had taken him for better 
or worse, and unearthed two dollars and 
fifty cents. His wife had set this sum aside 
for the purpose of meeting Lafe’s dues in 
the Ornery and Worthless Men of the 
World. Poor creature! She had never 
gotten over that delirious night when Lafe, 
in a rented dress suit, had taken her to 
supper at the Palace Hotel, following the 
monster initiation three years agone. 


Lafe returned to the Menefee deadfall 


and purchased ten cents’ worth of Tahiti 
gin. After drinking it he commenced to 
weep, he knew not why. At the third 
drink he became a second Alexander, yearn- 
ing for unconquered worlds, and gazing 
from heights of lofty disdain upon the nar- 
row horizon which environed him, Lafe 
Darby, the much-maligned and misunder- 
stood man of parts, discernment and epi- 
curean appetite. After swallowing the 
fourth drink he reached some esoteric con- 
clusion, purchased a quart bottle of his new 
love, and with it under his arm started 
down Mizpah Avenue at the foot of which 
stood the Darby domicile. And as he went 
he sang a little, lilting ballad of the dance 
halls so long silent in Kelcey’s Wells. 


When he came to the pathway leading | 


through the sand and sparse sage to his own 
doorway he paused, tilted the bottle to his 
lips and drank a farewell toast to Mrs. 
Darby. Then he walked down the gulch 
out into the blinding glare that spread afar 
toward the Painted Hills and the mirage 
that beckoned, receding, trembling, allur- 
ing. On and on he went, the little conical 
twister-breezes raising the dust behind him, 
obliterating his trail, hiding him from the 
sight of men. 

The dust whirled in the vagrant, fetid 
breeze and settled when it had done its ap- 
pointed work; the lazy afternoon waned 
until the tinseled tapestry of the soft desert 
night came down and hid the Painted Hills. 
The stars that had looked upon a million 
eons of change and interchange whirled on 
their ordained journeyings, but to Kelcey’s 
Wells, Lafe Darby came not again. 

When morning came, with it came Mrs. 
Darby, sobbing as she crept up Mizpah 
Avenue because she knew that men would 
look upon her and know that Lafe had 
beaten her. She sought Doc Bleeker to in- 
form him that Lafe had stayed out all night, 
in consequence of which she knew that 
something dreadful had happened. The 
Doc soothed her, although he did not agree 
with her. Any catastrophe that provided 
for the merciful elimination of Lafe Darby 
could not be very dreadful. 

The doctor looked in at the Stagger Inn 
and saw at once that Lafe had indeed left 
Kelcey’s Wells. Bud Menefee reported 
having seen Lafe walking down the gulch 
the day previous, so a search party was 
organized to comb the random trails among 


the sage and greasewood for ten miles | 


round Kelcey’s Wells. The following day | 


the search party returned-—thirsty, ex- 
hausted, empty-handed, consumed with a 
huge disgust of Lafe Darby and a firm 
resolve to search for him no more. 

The blasting in the Big Princess, where 
the hopeful still searched for the lost lead, 
continued as before, and the stink of burned 
powder drifted up Mizpah Avenue. Men 
worked or gambled or fought or drank as 
usual, and no man missed Lafe Darby save 
Jimmy the Cricket up at the Stagger Inn 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


EPTEMBER 3 to 11 is Parker Pen “ Efficiency Week.” 
dealers, supported by an army of wide-awake, well-informed 
sales people, will participate in this nation-wide event, demon- 


15,090 


strating Parker Pen efficiency. It is really a celebration arranged 
tc give you an opportunity to become better acquainted with the 
Parker Pen; the Lucky Curve Ink-feed; the Smooth- 
Barreled Self-Filler; the new Transparent Pen; the 
Jack Knife Safety Pen, and other features that have 
contributed to fountain pen efficiency. 


Own a Modern Writing Outfit 


The up-to-date manufacturer discards old equipment 
when convinced that new will do the work better. The same 
applies to fountain pens. You need a Parker Pen to mod- 
ernize your writing equipment — you need it for the downright joy its :ise 
will give you. You'll find it a congenial crony —a life-long companion t'iat 
will help a lot in keeping you sweet-tempered. Geo. S. Parke«. 
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Don’t let “Efficiency Week” pass without seeing a Parker Pen 
demonstration — you'll enjoy looking at the big assortments. But don't 
stop there—get a Parker Pen of your own and experience genuine 
fountain pen satisfaction. No risk—every Parker Pen is guaranteed 


There are more than 200 style { Parker Pe g at $2.50. $3. $4.8 \ 
Lock Clip, which tastens t ir pocket like a puppy t root, | 
yu write, 2 ext If unable to! te ealer,writ an t if ist t ® 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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an sell you milk that is superior for all purposes 


to the ordinary milk which comes in bottles. It will 
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Start a business of your own with 
en-Pinnet, the new automati 
wling Alley. Everybody wants 

play. More tun than old 
hioned bowling Health 
ful! Thrilling! Alleys 40 to 50 
feet long. You can set them 


oe © © $30 to $60 per Week and Your Own Business 


up in an afternoon. One customer writes: “ My 
two alleys 506 days total receipts $3541.76.” 
Little expense. No pin-boy 

Only attendant needed ismanto 

take in money. Easy to start 

easy to pay—under our plan. 


Write NOW for easy plan 


THE TEN-PINNET COMPANY, 6 VAN BUREN ST., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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For the better part of a day the Cricket had 
difficulty in convincing himself that Lafe 
was really gone. He seemed to see the dere- 
lict standing at the bar, his right foot on the 
brass rail, his sickly white hand clasped 
tightly round a whisky glass. Ere long that 
picture faded too and was gone. It is the 
fate of all good drinking men to be forgotten 
very soon. 

However, Lafe was not yet forgotten en- 
tirely. True, he had passed from the sight 
and ken of the remnant of the population 
of Kelcey’s Wells, but Mrs. Darby still loved 
and remembered. It almost seemed as if 
Lafe’s frailties had endeared him to her the 
more. Down in the drab-colored lean-to in 
Squatter-town she continued to live and 
labor and have her being, such asit was. A 
worn wisp of a woman with a sheep-like 
meekness of nature, she was a singularly pa- 
thetic creature. There was a squint in 
her eyes from too much sunlight; there was 
a permanent stoop in her thin shoulders not 
meant for bearing burdens—and she had 
borne many burdensand many children. In 
her hair was a sprinkling of white, as if the 
saline dust of the little twister-breezes had 
fallen upon her and she had been too tired 
to brush it away. 

During the procession of garish days that 
followed the disappearance of Lafe she 
groped her way about her tubs in apathetic 
wonder, not quite understanding and hence 
not complaining. Her dreary round of 
labors was uninterrupted. Each Monday 
she gathered her bundles of clothing; each 
Saturday afternoon and evening she re- 
turned them, rejuvenated, collected the 
meager pittance that was the reward of her 
heart-breaking, back-aching toil, and crept 
back to her hovel in Squatter-town. 

She was not aware of the extent of the 
finances of Lafe’s lodge, Lafe having con- 
sidered her intelligence too meager for the 
discussion of matters of business; but she 
did know that according to the constitution 
and by-laws, a copy of which Lafe had once 
brought home, the lodge paid the funeral 
expenses of all members, and in addition 
presented the widow with two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

With Doc Bleeker at the head of the order 
she did not feel called upon to make appli- 
cation, as Lafe’s widow, for this honorarium. 
She had the utmost confidence in Doc and 
knew he would look after her interests, for 
had he not inducted four of Lafe’s progeny 
into this world and declined to send in a bill, 
saying he was too busy but would get round 
to it some day! 

When two weeks had passed, however, 
and the doctor had taken no action, Mrs. 
Darby grew a little anxious, although 
mingled with her anxiety was a feeling of 
shame at her lack of faith in the doctor. 
Moreover, a posthumous Darby heir was 
very imminent, and the knowledge that ere 
long she would be forced to retire from the 
tubs for a brief season spurred her to the 
point where she mustered her poor courage 


| and spoke to the Doc about it. 


The Worthy Supreme Potentate was 
visibly embarrassed as he explained to her 
that, while he had no doubt but that Lafe 
had been gathered to his fathers, the lodge, 
nevertheless, required proof of death. He 
was sorry, he said, but she’d have to wait 
until he took the matter up at the regular 
monthly meeting. 

Doc was as good as hisword. He brought 
the matter up at the next meeting, and 
forthwith Kelcey’s Wells Chapter, No. 1, 
Ornery and Worthless Men of the World, 
developed something the like of which had 
not hitherto disgraced its charitable, loyal 
and fraternal deliberations—a lovely row! 

It started with the Worthy Supreme 
Potentate explaining the predicament of 
the widow of the late Junior Warden, and 
requesting suggestions from the brothers. 
The Butterfly Kid obliged instantly. 

“What's the odds?” he queried. “‘When 
we disincorporate we'll give her Lafe’s share 
.of the swag, anyhow, if he ain’t round here 
to receive it. All we got to do is to wait 
until the lodge is killed and that kink in our 
by-laws ain't in operation any longer. It's 
as easy as fallin’ downstairs.’ 

Jimmy the C ricket and Faro Dan nodded 
approv al. ‘If she’s hard up in the mean- 
time,” the latter suggested, “I guess me 
an’ the Butterfly can help her out with an 
advance. I understand she’s a-goin’ to 
require your services right soon, Worthy 
Supreme Potentate.” 

The Worthy Supreme Potentate nodded 
and raised his gavel. ‘Very well, then, 

| brothers,”’ he said, “ there being no objection 
| it is so ordered,” and he struck the altar be- 
fore him arap that said: ‘That settles it.” 


September 5, 19/4 


But here an objection was interposed. 
The fly-by-night broker, the little Jew who 
had waited three years for the cutting of 
this melon, interposed it. Tersely and 
firmly he called the attention of the chapter 
to Faro Dan’s resolution introduced earlier 
in the evening—to wit, that the assets of 
the lodge were to be divided among those 
members in good standing at the time of 
dissolution. He objected to the payment 
of any funds to the widow, under the by- 
laws, until proof of death should be sub- 
mitted, but in the event of such proof being 
adduced and the payment from the funeral 
fund being made to Lafe’s widow, he was of 
the opinion that there the Darby interest 
in the jackpot ceased. There was nothing 
in the by-laws to indicate that a member- 
ship in the Ornery and Worthless Men of 
the World continued after death, or that 
the benefits of such membership should 
accrue to heirs or assigns. 

“You're outvoted, four to one, Selinsky, 
Faro Dan growled ominously. No vote had 
been taken, but Faro Dan was reasonably 
certain of the soundness of his contention 
nevertheless. 

“Yes,”’ added Jimmy the Cricket, “an’ 
I might add, Brother Selinsky, that it 
seems mighty damned strange to me that, 
after neglectin’ every meetin’ of this chap- 
ter since its formation, you manage to show 
up at the next to the final meeting, to quote 
the by-laws on us an’ disrupt the order o’ 
business. Set down!” 

The Worthy Supreme Potentate knew 
Jimmy the Cricket. None better than he 
realized that war was inthe air. He pounded 
with his gavel and demanded order. 

“T cail Yor arulin’ from the chair,”’ y 
Jimmy the Cricket. 

‘The chair rules that Brother Selinsky 
is right in his contention but wrong in his 
method of operation. Under the constitu- 
tion and by-laws we have no legal right to 
distribute Brother Darby’s share of the 
assets of this lodge to his widow. Broth r 
Selinsky’s point is well taken.” 

“That’s what I say,” Brother Selinsky 
retorted triumphantly. “ When it c omes to 
dividing the assets of the chapter it’s split 
five ways and not six.’ 

Said Faro Dan evenly: “You're too 
handy at jugglin’ figgers to suit me, Brother 
Selinsky. I'll admit my course ain't legal, 
but it’s plumb human. You're outvoted in 
this here assembly, the majority rules, an’ 
if I hear another cheep out 0’ you we shore 
will be dividin’ this bankroll five way 
instead o’ six, because you'll be missin’.”’ 

They stood glowering at each other like 
two belligerent dogs, and presently Faro 
Dan, deciding on a monumental bluff, 
reached under his Senior Potentate’s robes, 
unearthed a piece of artillery and laid it be- 
fore him on the altar of charity, loyalty and 
fraternity. He stood up. 

“I make a motion,” he said, “that’s 
bound to come within the by-laws. I move 
that one-sixth o’ the cash on hand be turned 
into an Imminent Distress Fund.” 

The Butterfly Kid caught the cue. “‘Sec- 
ond the motion,”’ he shouted. The Worth: 
Supreme Potentate put the motion and 
three enthusiastic ‘“‘Ayes’’ carried it as 
against one vigorous “* No.”’ 

“IT move, Worthy Supreme Potentate,”’ 
Faro Dan continued, “that every dollar 
in the Imminent Distress Fund be dc- 
nated to the widow of our beloved Junior 
Warden, Lafe Darby. There ain't nothin’ 
in our by-laws agin makin’ donations. This 
here order’s founded on charity.” 

The motion was carried. Milton Selinsky, 
seeing he was defeated, rose, saluted the 
Worthy Supreme Potentate and retired 
from the hall in high dudgeon. 

Faro Dan winked and shook his sinful 
head with a little air of triumph. “I’m a 
sharp on circumventin’ the by-laws,” he de- 
clared. “While this chapter's in full swing 
the majority decides what it’s goin’ to do 
with its money, but after we're disincor- 
porated by the secretary of state this here 
Selinsky person’s got us plumb within the 
law.” 

“He’s got an ace coppered somewhere,’ 
warned Jitamy the Cricket. 

They proceeded to draw up the resolu- 
tion to disincorporate, and the petition to 
the secretary of state for permission so to 
do, went through the usual routine of busi- 
ness and adjourned. The following morn- 
ing Faro Dan, treasurer, drew a check to th 
order of Mrs. Lafe Darby, signed it, and 
accompanied by the Butterfly Kid went 
looking for Doc Bleeker to countersign it. 

When finally he found the Worthy Su- 
preme Potentate it was in Lafe Darby's 

Continued on Page 65 
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The New Series 
Franklin 


That the Franklin has come to be the dominant light car is made clear: 

(1) By actual figures of weight and actual records in gasoline, tire and oil 
mileage. (2) By the increase of 76 per cent in Franklin sales during the past year. 

And the explanation is as readily discovered. 

Dominance asa light car requires light weight carned to the highest efficiency. 
Now, in any mechanism high efficiency comes only through long experience 


and concentration. ‘ 
Concentration 


For 13 years the skill of the Franklin engineering organization has been 
directed to one end—a light car that is also reliable, comfortable, durable and 
economical to operate. Four years ago, further to concentrate the refining 
process, we discontinued all types but one. Since then we have been 
developing exclusively that one type—the Franklin Six-Thirty. Today it 
reaches its highest point in the new Series 6-—the most efficient automobile 
we have ever built. 

In Senes 6 there are five styles. But only one type of chassis. Modifi- 
cations occur only in the bodies. Light weight and flexibility are fundamental 
in all five. The Berlin, Sedan and Coupé give the same comparative economy 
of operation as the open cars. They combine the special luxury of the enclosed 
car with the basic Franklin luxury of easy nding and easy driving. 


What Comfort Means 


Automobile comfort means more than deep upholstery. It means comfort to 
the brain, the nerves—the whole body. It involves smooth driving, easy starting, 
easy slowing down, the elimination of shock, and minimum effort in operating and 
steering. All these the Franklin possesses, Light weight makes it easy to handle. 
The Franklin frame is built of the greatest shock-absorbing material— wood. 
The Franklin springs are full elliptic, and the same size front and back. And there 
are no ngid strut rods or stiff torque bars. 


. Gasoline and Oil Economy 
In a test held all over the country on May |, 94 stock Franklin touring cars 
averaged 32.8 miles on one gallon of gasoline, in all kinds of weather and on 
all kinds of roads. Scores of runs of the same character have shown analogous 
results. Actual records show the oil consumption of Franklin cars to be extremely 
moderate—400 to 900 miles to a gallon. 
Such phenomenal results are explained not only by light weight but also by the 





efficiency of the Franklin engine. Franklin direct cooling has proved a success because 
itis the simple method. There is no freezing, no overheating, even on high mountains 
or under the most extreme weather conditions. It can be driven on low gear all day 
without trouble. ° 
Tire Economy 

The actual experience of Franklin owners during the past four years has shown 
an average of more than 8000 miles per set of tires. The reasons for this remarkable 
mileage are : 

(1) Light weight, (2) Flexible construction, (3) The Franklin is always equipped 
with large tires. 

Consistent with the Franklin policy of constantly increasing efhciency, the new 
Series Six is regularly equipped with Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires or Goodyear 
Power Saver Tires. It is well known that these tires increase the efficiency of 
the car itself about 25%, and do not heat. 

Take a ride with a Franklin dealer. Note how the car adapts itself to the 
road, whatever the conditions. Note with what ease and safety it is handled. You 
will then understand why it is the dominant light car. 

Send for new catalogue to 


Franklin Automobile Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Scientifically 
Light Car 


The Franklin Six-Thirty, Five Passenger Touring Car, 2750 Pounds, $2150 


The Franklin Six-Thirty, Five Passenger Sedan, 3045 Pounds, $3000 


The Franklin Six-Thirty, Two Passenger Coupe, 2890 Pounds, $2600 


The Franklin Six-Thirty, Six Passenger Berlin, 3242 Pounds, $320¢ 
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Our Level=Besf )STx 


This new HUDSON Six-40, despite its price, marks our level 


best. 


voted four years to the car. 


Our 48 engineers, headed by Howard E. Coffin, have de- 


In reply to all conflicting claims— 


defending higher prices—that’s the most that we can say. 


This car is the climax of HUDSON am- 
bitions. We may do better sometime, but 
we can't today. 

There is hardly a part or detail which we 
find a wish to better. In fine engineering, in 
beauty and comfort, in lightness and econ- 


omy, this car comes near the apex, we believe. 


We say this after thousands have been 
tested on the road. After 12 months’ ex- 
perience with our last year’s Six-40. After 
noting all the new-year models which our 
rivals have brought out. And we believe 
that most men will agree with us. 


Its 48 Designers 


There are 48 men—there have been for 
years—on the HUDSON corps of engi- 
neers. And Howard E. Coffin heads them. 


It has never been claimed, so far as we 
know, that there is an abler 
corps in the country. And 
certainly there isn’t. 


In HUDSON models— 
constantly progressing —these 
men have fought over-tax. 
They have warred with all ex- 
cesses —in weight and price, 
in upkeep and operative cost. 

And this HUDSON Six- 
40 for 1915 marks the final 


result of their efforts. 


Do Opinions 
Differ? 

There are arguments, of 
course, which combat ours. 
Eac h maker defends his own. 
But we doubt if well-informed 
men seriously differ about 
this car. 


HUDSON advances have 
always been combated. But 
the records that the 
general trend has followed 
where we led. 


show 


A perfect streamline body. 
Seats and room for seven. 
Disappearing tonneau seats. 
Invisible hinges. 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 
Wide, high seats. 

Gasoline tank in dash. Tires car- 


ried ahead of front door. 


Sixes are almost universal now in the 
upper grade of cars. Lightness is now de- 
manded. Economy has been studied. Prices 
have come down. And HUDSON inno- 
vations in beauty and equipment are being 
fast adopted. 


The HUDSON Six-40 this year differs 
from its leading rivals merely in degree of 
progress. It simply leads the common trend. 


Where Hudson Leads 
The HUDSON Six-40 leads in lightness 


among Cars of this capacity. It reduces old- 
time averages about | ,000 pounds. 


This lightness, plus a new-type motor, 
gives it class-lead in low operative cost. 


It leads in beauty. In numerous ways it 
leads all in new styles of equipment. 


In the quality field it holds the low-priced 


HUDSON Six-40 
$1,550 f.o.b. Detroit 


ignition system. 


“One-Man” top with quick-ad- 
justing curtains attached. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Locked ignition and lights. 

Simplified starting, lighting and 


Wires in metal conduits. 


New.form speedometer drive. 


record, for cars that compare in size, class 
and capacity. Since last year, our trebled 
output has reduced the price $200. 


And in designing, skill, not luck, has 
given this car amazingly perfect balance. 


You'll Approve It 


The more exacting you are, the better 
you'll approve this car. It will meet your 
conceptions in the things you want. In big 
ways and little ways it will show you to- 
day's best standards. We spent all lasi year 
on details and refinements. 


Go see it, and bear this in mind: We 
build a larger car for the men who want 
it. But we could not, with our present 
knowledge, build a better car. 


Hudson dealers are everywhere. 
New catalog on request. 


New-method carburation. 
Automatic spark advance. 
Horn button in wheel. 
Trunk rack on back. 
Phaeton seats up to seven. 
Also an ideal Roadster. 
Also a beautiful Coupé. 
Also a Limousine. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8124 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
drab tent house in ter-town. The Doc 
had been up all night inducting young Mr. 
Darby into Kelcey’s Wells. He was haggard 
ind worn, and it occurred to Faro Dan that 
matters had not gone well with him. 


“quat 


‘What luck?” the gambler demanded 
crisply ’ 
None. Come in, boys, I want you to 
see something.” 
They stepped into an inner room. Ona 


bed fashioned from rough pine lumber Mrs. 
Lafe Darby lay with an old patchwork 
quilt drawn over her. Doc lifted it and 
Faro Dan and the Butterfly Kid saw a new- 





born baby ly 
‘Dead 


ing at her 


*em,”” i Doe, 





both of and com- 














menced to cry a little. He always wept 
whenever he lost a patient. The two gam- 
vlers gazed at Brother Darby's handiwork, 
and presently Faro Dan took the check 
from his vest pocket ¢ id slowly tore it into 
little bits. 

“Too late,” he said briefly. 

Doe led them to another room, where 
five tousle-headed youngsters, the eldest 
about eight years old, lay huddled asleep on 
an old box m ittress on the floor. 

*Tougtl he blubbered. 

*You bet,” sai ‘aro Dan. 


*Hell!” said the B itterfly Kid 

There was a long silence, broken pres- 
ently by Faro Dan. ae ait here,’ * he 
‘I’m goin’ uptown an’ get Selinsky.” 

He found Milton Selinsky in the office 
the justice of the peace, soliciting from that 
functionary order restraining Samuel 





said; 





an 


Bleeker ef al., members and officers of 
Kelcey'’s Wells ¢ hapter, No. 1, O. & W. 
M. O. T. W., from disbursing any of the 


funds of the order pending the decision of a 
suit about entered into against the 
said order by the said Milton Selinsky. 
‘Come here,” said Faro Dan. There was 
that in his voice that caused Milton Selinsky 


to be 





to come without asking questions, and Faro 
Dan led him to the Darby domicile —_ 
bade him look. Selins came out of the 
arena of want and misery and joined the 
trio in tl kitchen. 

‘Any relatives?” he asked, indicating 
the room where the five orphans slept. 





Doc Bleeker, Fa 


Kid shook their he 


ro Dan and the Butterfly 


‘Pretty tough,’ he continued. ‘Can’t 

e do something?” 

His three auditors nodded affirmatively. 
“We're going to make up a jack pot to 
care for them kids,” said Faro Dan. 

“Count mein onit, gentlemen. [haven't 


got much, but I guess I can match the rest 
of you. Whose family is this? 
‘The family of Junior Warden, Lafe 


Darby,” Doc Bleeker 
Selinsky pondered. 


answere ed solemnly. 
He scra ched his ear 
and presently looked at his watch. “I was 
going out on the auto stage at ten o'clock, 
he said, ‘but I guess I'll stay over until to- 
morrow. We can hold a meetin g to-night.” 

“Pardner,” said Faro Dan, “I was mis- 
took in you. I used some words to you last 
night that was mighty unfraternal. I’m 
sorry.”’ He held out his hand and Selinsky 
shook it. 

“Oh,” he said carelessly, “‘t 
ness. This’’— he jerked a 
the Darby orphans 
didn’t know a 

“Ain't that a 
Butterfly Kid, 
affectionately 


hat was busi- 
fat thumb toward 
‘is charity. And I 
Jew for you! said the 

smote Milton Selinsky 
across the back. 


and 


Shortly after eight o'clock that night Doe 
Bleeker lighted the kerosene lamps in the 
Opera House, got out the rituals and laid 
them on the altars. When Milton Selinsky, 
Faro Dan, the Butterfly Kid and Jimmy 
the Cricket arrived, he donned the black 
silk robe and dra his neck the 
scarlet plush stole with the gold cord trim- 
mings that was the emblem of his office of 
Supreme Potentate. Dan, as Senior 
Potentate, wore 2 white robe with a black 
plush stole with cord trimmings, 
while the Butterfly Kid, as Junior Poten- 
tate, wore a red robe with a yellow plush 
stole with black velvet trimmings. Jimmy 
the Cricket, Senior Warden, took his place 
just inside the door, for all the world as if a 
horde of brothers was clamoring for admit- 

in the anteroom, and Milton Selinsky 
xecupied the recording secretary's desk. 
When all were ready the Worthy Supreme 
Potentate tapped three times with his gavel 
an d said: 
‘The ae ting will come to orde! r, 
Worthy Chaplain will offer prayer. 

Faro Dan, who combined that office with 
several others, owing to the depleted mem- 
bership, rose, fixed his glance on a spot high 


ped round 








Sliver 


The 
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up on the wall over Jimmy the Cricket's 
head, and prayed: 
**O Lord, we are gathered here to-ni 


in charity and brotherly love. Grant t 


we be given the-strength to approach the 
task before us, as Ornery and Worthless 
Men of the World, in the true spirit of 


charity and fraternity, and when we shal 
have concluded the labors for the consum 
mation of which we have here 
this night, grant, O Lord, that 
part in peace, with malice toward none 
charity toward all. Amen.” 





assembled 
we may de- 


and 


At the word “Amen” the Butterfly Kid, 
who had taken his place at the organ, 
played the hymn of the chapter, and the 


chapter sang in chorus. At its conclusio 


the Worthy Supreme Potentate tapped 
three times with his gavel. “I now, b; 
virtue of the power invested in me as 


Supreme Potentate of Kelcey’s Wells Chap 


ter, No. 1, Ornery and Worthless Men of 
the World, declare this meeting open for 
business. The recording secretary will cal 


the roll,” he declared solemnly. 


The recordir g secretary thereupon re 
the roll. to which all present ere 
‘Here!"’ When he called “ Junior W. rde 


Darby,” 
Absent!’ 
‘If there is 


Lafayette the 


answered “* 


Supreme Potentate 





no objection,”’ the Supreme 
Potentate continued, “we will dispense 
with the reading of the previous minutes 





Report of the financial secretary 


Faro Dan, acting as financial secretary- 
treasurer, read his report, showing $24 
987.03 cash on hand and in banh He 
reported a bill of fifteen dollars for three 
months’ hall rent, which was ordered paid, 


and the Supreme Potentate proceeded wit! 

the regular order of business as laid dow: 

in the ritual: 
“Report of Membership Com 
“None, Worthy Supreme Potentate 
‘Report on sick and disabled brethre: 
“None, Worthy ap Potentate 

‘Report of Building Committees 

‘None, Worthy Supreme Potentat« 
Candidates for initiation? 

‘None , Worthy Supreme Potentat 
“Communications?” 
“None, Worthy Supreme 
“New business? 

‘None, Worthy Supreme 
“Good of the order?” 
Faro Dan stood up. “I move you 
Worthy Supreme Potentate,”’ he said tha 
we take every blankety-blank chip in the 
kitty and split it five ways among the 
five dependent orphan kids of our beloved 
late Junior Warden, Lafayette Darby. | 
further move the appointment by the « 





tte 





Potentate 


Potentate. 





of a committee of five members of 
chapter to handle, invest and admit 
the said funds for an’ on be half o’ the 


Darby orphans, to os end that the said or 
phans be educated an’ raised self 
men and women 

Faro Dan sat dow n and looked at Miltor 
Selinsky, who had told him he imate! 
any and all donations. Selinsky smiled a 
him. “I second the motion,” he said, and 
the Worthy Supreme Potentate presented 
the motion. 

“You have all he 
those in favor ns 

Aye,”’ came the 

“Contrary 

A silence. 

‘The motion is carried unanimously. Of 
that committee,” said the Worthy Sup 
Potentate, “I appoint Brother Selinsky 
chairman, owing to the fact that he is a 
business man and comes of a race that car 
make two dollars grow where bi it one grew 
before. Brothers Jimmy the Cricket, Faro 
Dan, the Butterfly Kid and Samuel Bleeker 
will also serve on the committee, and the 
committee will continue to perform the 
functions for which it has been appointed 
until discharged by Almighty God. |! 
there any further business?” 


-re spectin’ 


woul 


motion All 


ard the 


resounding chorus. 


minded?” 


“I move we adjourn,” said Brother 
Selinsky. 
“A motion to adjourn is always in 





order The Worthy Supreme Potentate 
turned to the Butterfly Kid. 

“The Worthy Organist,” 
play the closing ode.” 

When the mellow notes of the organ had 
died away the Supreme Potentate i 
three times with his gavel, and the cl 
stood up. 

“The Worthy C 
offer prayer.” 

“O Lord,” said Faro Dan, “we give 
Thee thanks that Thou hast permitted u 
to assemble once more in counc il to promu 
gate the spirit of charity, loy r 
ternity. And as we go hence 


he said, “ will 


tapper 
oe 
iple 


haplain,” he said, “will 


alty and 


we beseech 
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Thee, O Lord, to guide our erring foot- 
* steps in the paths of righteousness. Grant g LVS 
—with an EDISON MAZDA us, O Lord, in the end a haven of rest in Jay $y 
green fields, where, lulled to sleep by run- 





> 
£ in every socket ning water and the drowsy drone of bees, 
we shall await, in the heavenly chapter on f 

Like scores of other sky-scrapers, big stores high, reunion with our a of omg : 
and public buildings, this magnificent, cloud- fells Chapter, No. 1, Order of Ornery anc . , y ua’ 

pierc lee structure, of which the great North- Worthless Men of the World. Amen.” “The Finest Gun in the OG Id 
west is justly so proud, is lighted from top to The Worthy Supreme Potentate raised , 
bottom with EDISON MAZDA Lamps. his head. On his simple, kindly face a 
These lamps are chosen to the exclusion of twisted, painful little smile was struggling 
all others for their sturdy endurance, the satis- for expression, but his eyes were blurred 
fying quality of their bniliant white light, and with tears, for he was closing his lodge for 
best of all because they produce good light at the last time, and oh, he was so proud of it! 
the lowest possible cost — from 3 to 6 times as For the last time his glance had rested upon 
cheaply as old-style carbon lamps. the mummery the great underlying sym- 
pathy in his nature craved; for the last 
buildings take full advantage of every wise time he had listened to the humbug that 
, economy. That is why they discard carbon mes 4 tay d +. 5 tena pact 
L.C. Smith ° = . eme ate p save y cna ¥ 
Building, Seattle lamps and ure EDISON MAZDAS in [| On high, making Him, to whom this god- 
“ Gees . 4 al shrewdness to your own home. re — he eee Hie hea ar 
one eee 1 Ay . . a little proud of the fact that He had made 
fonscane, 1. . woth yk. ~1 og ony hy + five Ornery and Worthless Men of the World 
thus can you get the full benefit of EDISON MAZDA in His own image and likeness. 

MAZDA —— by the world-wide research of ““The—the Wor-Worthy Senior Warden 

smegteced: oe will col-collect the rituals, he said huskily. 
company will glodly shew rte prem _The Worthy Senior Warden performed 
and styles of EDISON MAZDAS his simple office for the last time; for the 
for every room in your home. last time the Worthy Supreme Potentate 
EDISON LAMP WORKS rapped for order; for the last time he said 

Md with homely dignity: 

OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY “In charity, loyalty and fraternity I 


eneral | thee ion, N encie h . : : ” 
ee See declare this meeting adjourned—forever! 
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Trolley Safety 


OW that almost every person beyond 
infancy in America has learned that 
one bell means to stop and two bells to go 
ahead, an ingenious device is coming into shot in the Fox 
use which threatens to throw the two-bells 
knowledge into the scrapheap. double -barrel 
In the latest type of center-door trolley 
cars, which are rapidly coming into wide | | would always 
service, no signal to go ahead is needed. A i ce 
passenger sitting in a front seat is mystified | |@ do the busine ee 
ind to how the motorman knows when to | if if I held straight enough. 
start the car after a street-corner stop. It is 
all due to coupling up the doors with the 
current that moves the car. ‘ ; “ 
When a passenger wishes to leave the car er’s. Investigate the 20 
ol = a aye the doors so | points of Fox superiority. 
ong as the motor of the car is running. | oe wer Seg, Ps 
When the car stops and the conductor | Write today tor Catalog. 


opens the doors the motorman turns the 
handle of his controller on one notch; but : A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


a 
the fact that the doors are open prevents | DEPT. S PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
7 any current from reaching the motor. As ' ; : 


soon as the conductor closes the doors the —— 
current becomes available for the motors 
and the car slowly starts. 
hy motorman can never start the car 
CALLING ON THE DRUG AND | while the doors are open; consequently it is 
SALESMEN ‘ininavsroxersast | A Fortune to the Inventor | tiways safe for him to try to start at any 
ne. Barn $50.00 or more a month, Carry sample in pocket. | Who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the | time without waiting for a signal from the 


Known to every draggist. Eaclusive territory. Give full information | book we send for 6c. postage. Write us at once. -onductor 
references. F.M Oonnable,782 LimestoneSt,Springfield,Ohic. | R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. A. WASHINGTON, D.c. | COnductor. 
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N AUTOMATIC helmsman, which will 
steer a ship like a man at the wheel on | 

the ship's bridge, is now being seriously 
M4 proposed. The captain would set it to | 

Pointed | steer northeast, for instance, and the ma- 

Wonderful for the at chine would then keep the vessel headed 


northeast until it was given further orders. 
you— None has yet been built, but a mechanism 
| that will do the work has been fully planned 

by a marine engineer. 
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\ FRAME Of Battery 
Si pli ity th K y t f th 
Study the wiring diagram illustrated above. The automatically controlled generator provides a 
It shows all the wires there are in a Delco equipped high charging rate at low car speed and lower 
automobile. charging rate at high speed, thus insuring a well 
’ a charged battery under ordinary operating condi 
Note the simplicity of it—the apparent strength and . 
Saye tions, and preventing over-charging at the hand 
character indicated. ' 
peek gee , ~ ; aides of a fast driver. 
\ You will find slight deviations from this diagram to 
he ; Phe automatically controlled ignition insures a prop 
meet the engineering and manufacturing require 
; erly timed spark at all engine speeds 
ments of the various motor car companies, But, And Noe Del R 
in all essential details the diagram is standard. nd with all these features the Delco system | 
ei ; markably free from complications. 
Phe Delco system is a complete electric cranking, i ace ye ¥ 
. - oe . las iess W ng, in fk . lan Was once User Ol 
lighting and ignition system. c nas less Wiring ef ’ - 
‘ ignition alone. 
It includes also : 
> oa This combination of efhiciency and simplicity made po 
\ \ reserve ignition sible by the single unit, single wired, grounded m 
\ connection for horn and extra lights when desired Ihe Delco System was the pioneer in the electric cranking fi 
\ dimming feature for headlights ~ [hree years ago the first electrically cranked car appear 
\ protective cir uit breaker to prevent possible dam- It was Delco equipped: -and it revolutionized the autor 
age from short circuits — industry. 
1 lox king device for both ignition and lights. Today 154,000 owners are driving Delco equi 1 Car 
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These three units comprise the entire Delco 
System —cranking, lighting and _ ignition 
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The climax in motor car progress 

The utmost in motor car efficiency 

The maximum in motor car service 

The extreme in motor car luxury 

The practical things and the things 
worth while. 


For these, and for all of the elements which contribute 
in the highest degree to the charms of motoring, the 
public has learned to look each year to the Cadillac. 


Cadillac ideals, Cadillac engineering genius, Cadillac resources and 
Cadillac methods, are reinforced by the experience gleaned in the 
successful production of more than eighty thousand cars——the 
greatest number of the high grade type produced by any one maker 
in the industry. 


The public, guided by a recognition of the Cadillac policy to avoid exaggeration and 
overdrawn statements and guided by its policy to under-claim rather than to over- 
claim, has always felt secure in accepting Cadillac representations at their full worth. 


Therefore, when the Cadillac Company says that it is about to offer a 
motor car which marks developments and advancements so great, so 
vast, so widespread in their scope, that past achievements pale almost 
into insignificance, you are justified in looking forward to something 
which even the word ‘‘extraordinary’’ fails adequately to describe. 


New pleasures and new comforts are in store. You may place your expectations as high as 


Luxuries of which you may have dreamed, but you please. 


for which you had hardly dared hope, are ; , : 
to become A reality. . ‘ We do not believe you will be disappointed. 


Motoring will possess new charms. Thewordwill Our formal announcement will be a revelation. 
have a new meaning and a new significance. 


You may draw a mental picture of your ideal It will mark the dividing line between motoring 


car—of what it should be capable of accom- as it has been known and motoring as the 
plishing, of how it should perform. future will know it. 
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Al WILD-GOOSE CHASE 


(Continued from Page 25 


between the islands opposite Greenland to 
the goal on the shores of the west polar sea. 

Day after day the Arctic fog shut out the 
sun and the sea and blanketed the icebergs 
ahead and alongside. The weather was not 
cold as thermometers show temperatures, 
but its penetrating dampness chilled men 
through and through. McNeal, tough 
Arctic sailor though he was, shivered at the 
wheel. The men on watch—and now look- 
outs were needed on watch everywhere, 
besides a man constantly to cast the lead 
were near perishing with the cold, and 
stamped their feet and beat their hands in 
the endeavor to keep warm. The fog settled 
down and drenched everything it touched. 
When it lightened, heavy rains—cold, black, 
dreary rains— poured down and made sheer 
misery even for the dogs, who would not 
lie on the soaking decks but stood about 
day after day surly and dejected, too spirit- 
less even to fight, and took their sleep on 
their feet. Disease broke out among them; 
and each morning for a week a rifle rang 
out, to put dying beasts out of pain and 
prevent spread of their infection to others. 

Slowly, painfully, with infinite risks and 
dangers the Viborg forced its way 
through the fog 

Days came again with the fog cleared. 
The gray plateaus and wild, rugged heights 
slipped by; at one spot crosses indicating 
graves appeared on the shore— crosses well 
known to Arctic men and that need not be 
examined. They marked the first of the 
graves of the six score of Franklin's men 
who starved to the last man on those shores 
fifty years before. 

There the little crosses stood, alone in 
that dreary land. Ten years had had to 
pass, Margaret remembered, and a dozen 
expeditions were made into the Arctic, be- 
fore the fate of Franklin’s two great ships 
and his hundred and thirty men could be 
learned. Might the little Viborg with its 
crew find two men alone in all that northern 
wilderness? 

Lost men, in passing down a shore, would 
build cairns on headlands to tell their line 
of travel to any other party. Now and 
again, as piles that might be cairns appeared, 
the Viborg halted and a boat took men 
ashore to search the heaps for messages. 
But only one might have been a cairn built 
by man; and that was too old and not of 
the Aurora cairn type. It gave no message 
if it ever bore one. The fog closed over the 
channels and the ship forced on. The 
shortening days and the sinking of the sun 
now warned of the nearing of winter; there 
was no time to waste while ice conditions in 


on 


the channels favored the vessel. 
“Stop! Full speed ahead! Reverse; full 
speed astern! Full speed ahead!"" The 


signals, with the bumping and scraping and 
battering against the ice in the closing 
channels, marked the mide after mile that 
the Viborg achieved. Once, in a spot where 
the chart of the only oh ip that had pre- 
viously traversed that channel showed deep 
water, a ledge suddenly shot up from the 
bottom and the Viborg was forced on to it 
at full speed. The wind and sea drove it 
harder on. It cost the deck load and too 
many hundred pounds from the boxes in 
the hold before the Viborg, with engine full 
astern and all hands pulling on the anchor, 
got clear. For fifty hours no one slept. But 
now the goal was nearing. The sea and 
wind went down; watches again could be 
divided. Geoff, in his turn, went to his 
bunk. Toward morning, Latham opened 
the cabin door and threw himse lf on his bed. 

*‘McNeal’s given it up,” he announced. 
“We're somewhere off the south end of 
Mason Island, with ice between us and the 
shore.” 

viii 

EOFF jumped up and went on deck. 

The morning was clearer and the sun 
was breaking through the mist, showing asea 
choked with ice. For mile after mile ahead 
and on both sides ice shrouded the water. 
A few streaks of green showed here and there 
a narrow crack between the floes; but they 
were closing constantly and changing. 

*Tis that we were aiming to get through 
all yesterday.”” McNeal indicated the ice 
grimly. “‘ Yet if the fog hadn't cleared I'd 
Yon is Mason 


not have given up trying. 
Isle. 

To the left of the bow, 
the Scotchman pointed, 
outline of a rocky 
thinned a little 
plainly 


in the direction 
a shadow of an 
shore rose. The mist 
more and now showed it 
a black, bold, barren ridge of rock, 


stretching far back and rising to a height of 
some fifteen hundred feet and running as 
far to the north and west as the eye could 
follow it. 

“The South Cape!” Koehler confirmed 
the identification. Brunton and Linn, the 
other two who had been on the Aurora, 
stood also staring toward the shore. 

Geoff watched these men closely. What 
recollections was the sight of that shore 


bringing back to them? A part of their 
hardships, their dangers, there had been 
told. But Geoff knew that they had told 


only a part of the experiences which that 
land must recall. 

Geoff looked beyond the men to his sister 
Margaret stood at the rail a little away 
from the others. She was wearing the 
heavy blouse and the trousers and coat 
that she had worn almost constantly since 
she had been aboard the Viborg. But this 
morning she seemed dressed with more 
particular care, as for an occasion. And as 
her brother looked toward her he wondered 
with a deeper feeling of sympathy what the 
occasion for her would be. 

Her eyes were bright and her lips closed 
firmly together, and her little hand clenched 
at her side as she gazed toward the shores 
that must tell her whether her lover might 
yet be alive. Would this land by its silence 
say that Eric Hedon and his companion had 
been lost long before and lay with their dogs 
and sledge at the bottom of the Arctic sea? 
Or might it tell, instead, that they had 
gained that desolate place only to die there? 
For a moment, as she looked at the blacl: 
barrens ahead, fear of what might be found 
seized her. Her blue eyes dimmed, her lips 
trembled, her hands unclenched. Then 
quic kly she banished her dread and her 
doubt and turned about, hopeful, confident 
again and smiling. Latham had come up 
beside her and stood looking from her to 
the beach. 

Geoff watched them, understanding but 
vaguely the bargain between them. Latham, 
he knew, was paying for the expedition to 
prove that Hedon was dead; 
time that they went aboard the Viborg 
Geoff had looked upon the proof of Hedon’s 
death as the best outcome for his sister. 
He had been a boy away at school during 
most of the time that Hedon had been in 
Chicago. Hedon had been to him, there 
fore, only a vague, stubborn obstacle be- 
tween his sister and Latham 
that every had deplored. When the 
change had come with Geoff he himself 
could not tell; but, as he looked at Latham 
standing with Margaret, Geoff was aware 


one 


for the first time that he wanted to find 
Hedon. 

“The cabin is on the other side of the 
island,’ Margaret was saying quietly to 
Price. 

“So I understand—about fifty miles 
away.” 

“We can't bring the vessel in closer with 
any safety.” McNeal joined them and 
reported impersonally to both. 

“But a boat can make it?” 

“Well handled,” McNeal qualified 


“Who goes?” 

“T, of course,” said Latham. 

Geoff intruded. “‘And I.” 

Koehler and Brunton were chosen also. 

“It’s no Arctic work,” McNeal depre- 
cated. “A row of a mile or so with — 
of stout ice to step on to if you're clum 
And then a tramp of a day or so on shore 
You'll take dogs, doctor? 

Koehler shook his head. 
six beasts that had been 
leaving Greenland seven remained, and 
only five of these were in good condition. 
There was no snow for a sle dge journey at 
that season, but in the 
Eskimos’ summer travel 
carry packs. 

‘There'll be only one camp between here 
and the cabin each way; we can our 
own supply,” Koehler decided. 

The four for the shore party went about 
their preparations—blankets, a light silk 
tent, food and fuel for four days, rifles and 
cartridges. As they loosened their boat in 
its davits, Margaret kept close to them. 

“I’m not going to ask you to take me 


Of the twenty- 
on board on 


manner or the 


the dogs might 


pack 


she assured over and over again. “‘I'd slow 
you and make it harder. But you'll try to 
signal me as soon as you can about— what 


you find?” 

“How?” asked Geoff. 

““We'll be watching all the time from the 
ship. You four will probably all come 


and up to the | 


an obstacle | 


| 
| 
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back together. If you’ve good news, walk 


| abreast about five paces apart; walk two and 


two together if it’ s bad. 


If one comes ahead 

alone to give us news or—or ask for help or 
anything else, let him run to the right and 
then back to his path if it’s good news; to 


| the left if it’s bad.” 


“You've thought out every thing, haven’t 
you?” Geoff grasped her and kissed her. 

Price, with pack strapped for the march, 
halted beside her. The others, busying 
themselves, turned away. 

“Do I have a kiss too?” he asked. 

She looked up at him startled. At that 


| moment full realization of one result of 
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their search seemed to come to her. She 


| had fought it off before, not letting herself 


believe that they might not find Eric Hedon 
alive. But now, with the final arbitrament 
she drew back from him; yet, 


dead this man must be her husband. And 
they might find that within the day. 
She drew toward Latham trembling. 
**For good luck?” She raised her lips. 
“For good luck.” He kissed her and 
went back to his place with the others. 
The boat dropped to the water and the four 
men sprang in. All rowing, they made 
good speed down the little channels be- 
tween the ice. Koehler steered for a bit of 
sloping beach and brought them to the 
foreshore upon which they could drag the 
boat above the tide. They climbed up and, 


| waving good-by to the Viborg, they set off 


on their tramp to the old Aurora depot. 

As they followed the shore about the 
cape and the ship sank out of sight, there 
was no place Geoff had ever seen with which 
to compare in barrenness and desolation 
this piece of Arctic land. Off shore as far 
as the eye could see there was ice, and the 
black rock upon which they marched was as 
barren. Naked of soil, no bush or twig or 
shoot of tree or shrub found any reot there; 
nor was there grass or herb. In cracks 
in the rock shreds of gray moss and lichens 
grew; nothing else. Mile after mile was 
marked with no change but the shifting of 
the lines of the rugged rocks rising in the 
interior and a different indentation of the 
shore. 

Yet this was the land toward which, 
after the Aurora was lost, the four men who 
returned had struggled on and on and the 
gaining of which at last had saved their 
lives. Here Thomas and Eric Hedon must 
have come if they now were alive. 

“There is where we took to the sea ice 
again to sledge south.”” Koehler pointed 
out another cape. 

They came to it and kicked upon the 
ground the rusted cans emptied there and 
left by the four men three years before. 

**We came down that shore with sledges,” 
Brunton told in greater detail, motioning 
with his arms. As he glanced far ahead 
suddenly he stared and stooped. 

“What is it?’’ Geoff asked, and then 
looked at Latham who had halted and 
already had his glasses to his eyes. Far up 
the bare shore a speck of white showed; 
and the others now saw it also. 

“A skeleton!”’ Latham decided. 

“What?” 

Latham handed his glasses to Koehler. 
The doctor too made out the whitened 
bone Ss. 

‘A man’s?” asked Geoff. 

“Can't tell. Animal’s probably.” 

“Of course. 

But as they went on now the four doubled 
their pace. Two hundred yards away 
Geoff broke into a run. 

“*An animal!”’ he called back, as he came 
close enough to see the claws of the feet 


| and the shape of the skull. 


“Animal?” It was Latham close behind 
him. 
‘A bear!” 

“Yes. that’s all.” 

The two slowed and walked, panting. 
A change from the tenseness of the first 
sight of the bones had come over both. 
Geoff watched Latham and drew a little 
from him. When Price had seen the skele- 
ton first, had he hoped it was a man’s, 
with one chance in two that it was Eric 
Hedon’s? 

Geoff himself once had been ready to 
believe that Eric was dead—that is, when 
at home he had been told that Hedon prob- 
ably had been drowned five thousand miles 
away, he had chosen to accept that prob- 
ability. But up here, seeing a skeleton on 
the shore and wishing that it was Eric’s 
well, that was different. 

Koehler overtook them as they walked 
more slowly. He stooped beside the bones. 
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“A bear,” he confirmed; 
bullet through the head.” 

“Bullet?” 

The doctor pointed; there was no doubt 
of it. Two small holes were opposite each 
other in the skull. “He was shot by a rifle 
bullet—last year, I should say. We know 
this was not here when we went away. 
Did we kill a bear a Brunton?” 

“Not a bear,” the Canadian confirmed. 
“A seal on the ice, + at was ail.’ 

“Couldn't you forget?” Latham asked 
him. “You must have killed it here.” 

The skeleton had changed from proof 
that one of the men sought was dead to 
evidence that one of them at least had 
reached this land. 

Brunton shook his head positively. 
“None of us will ever forget where we got 
our fresh meat on that march south,” he 
said. His keen eyes were scanning the out 
line of the hill farther on. “‘ Besides, we built 
no cairn here. What do you see there?” 

Two piles of stone stood on the promon- 
tory farther along the shore. In their con- 
centration upon the animal’s skeleton the 
others had missed them till now. The piles 
stood north and south, the northern heap 
plainly the larger. They were separated, 
apparently, by about five paces. 

“An Aurora type of cairn!” Koehler also 
recognized. ‘‘Two, fifteen feet apart, the 
larger to the north.” 

The four hastened, 
ing, and this time 
other two. 

“The larger would contain the message,” 
the doctor called as Geoff reached them. 

“T know.” He was tearing the stones 
away; now the others helped him. 

** Look for anything which could be sealed; 
a little bottle, can, thermometer tube or 
anything that would keep out water.” 

Geoff picked up the fragments of a small 
glass tube. 

‘Here's aoe om | that migh 
out water, but hasn't.” 

The doctor, takine it, recognized it as a 
section of barometer tube which had been 
sealed at both ends, and, judging from the 
pulp upon the glass, once had contained 
papers. But the tumbling of the stones in 
the cairn had broken it; the melting snow 
and rain long before had made a mush of 
the paper. Nothing could be read from 
that. 

“But we now know that Hedon or 
Thomas must have got here,” Koehler said, 
as he put down the pulp at last. 

*That’s not certain,” denied Latham. 

“Not certain; no.” The doctor looked 
at him. “But we ‘ll find out at the cabin 
who was here.’ 

That some one had been on the 
was more evident every hour. Sc 
gear and cans told the passage of a man—or 
men—by a route different from that 
traveled by Koehler, Brunton, McNeal and 
Linn on their retreat three years before. 
They slept that night where apparently 
another camp had been. Starting off early 
the next morning, by noon they reached a 
slope which looked down on the northern 
shore of the island, and showed far off on 
the edge of a little bay the dark dot of the 
Aurora depot shack facing the 
white wastes of the polar sea. 

There was no movement about it, and as 
nearer and nearer they came, still they saw 
no sign of any habitation of the little cabin 
more recent than that of three years before. 
Externally it showed to Koehler and to 
Brunton no difference or disturbance; but 
now, as they looked up on the hill behind 
the cabin, there was something new, some- 
thing that of itself spoke as clearly to the 
strangers to the little cabin as to the men 
who had sou, ht it before in refuge and left 
it again in “heir retreat to the south. 

A rude, wooden cross—a single, lonely 
cross marking a grave stood on the slope 
behind the cabin looking out over it to ve 
sea. Koehler and Brunton had no need t 
tell each other that it had been raised there 
since they had left. As far as one might see 
the lonely its message was plain. 
Two men—lIan Thomas and Eric Hedon 
had reached that cabin. One had died 
there; the other had raised the cross over 
him. 

Which man lay under the cross? 
when the other had buried him and raised 
the little battered cross above the grave, 
how long had he survived? The hut ahead 
surely would tell that at least. Geoff again 
ran ahead of the others, gained the door 
of the hut and, hammering back a bolt 
opened .the door and went in. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


“Oh-ah!” said Mr. Lux, breathing out- 
ward again and blinking his deep-set eyes 
“ Life is lonely—lonely, ain’t it? —for those 
like you and me.” 

“Lonely!” she repeated timidly. He 
patted her little black handbag that lay on 
the seat beside her like a man touching a 
snapping turtle. ‘You poor, lonely little 
missy—and, if you don’t mind my sayin’ 


| it, so pretty and all!’ 


| get credit for bein’ 


said Mr. 


“My nose is red!"’ she said, dabbing at 

it with her handkerchief and observing 
herself in the strip of mirror. 
! I've seen a good many 
funerals in my day—and give me a healthy 
red-nose cry every time! I’ve had dry 
funerals and wet ones; 
the wet ones that go off easiest. Gimme a 
wet funeral and I'll run it off on schedule 
time and have the horses back in the stable 
to the minute! It’s at the dry funerals that 
the wimmin go off in swoons and hold up 
things in every other drug store. I'm the 
last one to complain of a red nose, little 
missy.” 

“Oh,” she said, catching her breath on 
the end of a sob, “I know I'm a sight! 
Poor Angie—she used to 7 a lot of women 
tender-he arted when 
their red noses wasn’t from cryin’ at all, 
but from a small size and tight-lacin’. 
Poor Angie—to think that only day before 
yesterday we were goin’ down to work 
together! She always liked to walk next 
to the curb, ’cause she said that’s where 
the oldest ought to walk.” 

***Tn the midst of life we are in nn yt 
Lux. The wind stiffened nd 
blew more sharply still. ** Lemme rais e th at 
window, little missy. It’s gettin’ re _ No- 
vembery—and you in that thin jacket 
and all. Hadn't we better stop off ana get 
you a cup of coffee?” 

“When I get home I'll fix it,”’ she said. 

““When—I—get—home!”’ She lowered her 
faintly purple lids and ‘shiv ered. 

‘Poor little missy!’ 
Toward the close of their long drive a 


and of the two it’s | 


heavy dusk came early and shut out the | 


dim afternoon; the lights of the city began 
to show whimsically through the haze. 
“We're almost—home,”’ she said. 


“Almost; and if you don’t mind I ain’t 
goin’ to leave you all alone up there. I'll 
| go up with you and kinda stay a few 


minutes till—till the newness wears off. 
I know what them returns home mean 
I'd kinda like to stay with you a while if 
you'll let me, Miss Prokes.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lux, you’re so kind and all; 
but some of the girls from the store’ll be 
over this evenin’—and Mame and George.” 

“T’ll come up just a minute, then,” said 
Mr. Lux, “‘and see if the boys got all the 
things out of the flat. Only last week they 
forgot and left a ebony coffin-stand at a 
place.” 

Thedin of the city closed in about them— 
the streets, already lashed dry by the wind, 
spread like a maze as they rolled off the 
bridge; then the halting and the » jerking g, 
the dodging of street cars, and f her 
own apartment building. 

Mr. Lux unlocked the door and held her 
arm gently as they entered. The sweet 
damp smell of carnations came out to meet 
them and Tillie swayed a bit as she 

“Oh!—oh!—oh!” 

‘Easy there, little one! It'll be all right 
It’s pretty bleak at first, but it'll come 
round all right.” He groped for a match 
and lit the gas. “‘There—you set a bit and 
take it easy.” 

A little blue-glass vase with three fresh, 
white carnations decorated the center of 
the small table. 

“See!” said Mr. Lux, bent on diverting 
“‘Ain’t they pretty? A gentleman friend 


ally 


stood. 


I guess, sent them to cheer you up—not? 
My, ain’t they pretty though!” 

“Just think—-Mame doin’ all that for 
me! Straightenin’ up and goin’ out and 
getting me them flowers before she went 
to work! And—and Angie not here!” 

“Little missy, you need to drink some 


thin’ hot—ain’t there some coffee round, 
or somethin’?” 
“Yes,” she said; 
used to bein’ here 
Angie—oh!” 
“Come now—the carriage is downstairs 
yet and there’s a little bakeshop, with a 
table in the back, over on Twentieth Street 
If you'll let me take you over there it'll 


“but I—I got to get 
bein’ here without 
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| fix you up fine, and then I’ll bring you 


back; and by that time your friends ’ll be 
here and it won’t be so lonesome like.” 
She rose to her feet. 
“I don’t wanna stay here,” she said. 
“That’s the way to talk!” he said, smil- 
ing and showing a flash of strong, even 
teeth. ‘“‘ We'll fix you up all right!” 
She looked up at him and half smiled. 
**You’re so nice to me and all!” she said. 
He felt of her coatsleeve between his 
thumb and forefinger. 
**Ain’t you got somethin’ warmer? It’s 


| gettin’ cold and you'll need it.” 


“Yes; but not—not mournin’.” 
It’s the crape of the heart that counts,” 


| | he repeated. 


S| his arm, 





YOUNG ARTIST EARNS 
$200.00 IN FOUR DAYS 


Our Faculty trained him. What we did for him we be 
lieve we can doforyou. Master Commercial Design 
ing at home by our Correspondence Method. Compe 
tent Commercial Artists always in demand. Send for 
our elaborately illus. catalog and full particulars fr 


Federal School of Commercial Raslenios | 
16 South Sixth St, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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VERY man and woman who 
plays sate sets aside a sum for 
4 unexpected expenses. Worry 
about to-morrow is not one of his 
He looks the future conti- 
dently in the eye; there is no trouble 
in store for him. 
day fund set aside for emergencies. 
Establish your tainy-day fund. If 
your living cost keeps pace with your 
income, increase your income and 
deposit the increase in bank. 
sands are doing it, by selling their 
spare time to us. We will pay cash 
for the odd minutes you can give us. 


Earn at one and the same time the 
extra money you need, the insurance 
it offers against debt and trouble, 
and the peace of mind it makes 
possible. Let us explain our offer. 


Address your inquiry to 
Agency Division, Box 590 


The Curtis Publishing Compa NY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


He has a rainy- 


Thou- 

















| is still the favorite one. 


“All right!”’ she said, like a child. “I'll 
wear my heavier one.” And she walked 
half fearfully into the little room adjoining. 

When she returned her face was freshly 
powdered and the pink rims about her eyes 
fainter. Her tan jacket was buttoned 
snugly about her. She stood for a moment 
under the bracket of light and smiled 
gratefully at him. ‘I’m ready.” 

Mr. Lux stepped toward her and hooked 
like a cotillon leader asking a 
débutante in to supper; then stopped, took 
another step and paused again. A wave of 
red swept over his face. 

“Why!” he began; “W hy !—-Well!”’ 

She looked down at her skirt with a 
woman’s quick consciousness of self. 

“T told you,” she said, with her words 
falling one over the other; “I told you it 

wasn’t mournin’! I—I ——” 

She followed his gaze to her coat-lapel 
and tothe magenta bow. A hot pink flowed 
under her skin. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Ain’t I the limit! 
That that bow was on, and I forgot—me 
wearin’ a red bow on poor Angie’s funeral 
day! Me—oh — 

Her fingers fumbled at the bow and 
smarting tears stung her eyes. But Mr. 
Lux stepped to the blue-glass vase on the 
table, snapped a white carnation at the 


neck and stuck it in his left coat lapel; | 


then he tore off a bit of fern and added it 
as a lacy background. 
were as mellow as sunlight. 

“Hello!” 
hands and smiling at her until his teeth 
showed. “‘Hel-lo!” 

“Hello!” 
dream. 


The Newest Safe 


NGENIOUS burglars have been given a 

new burglar-proof safe to tackle, designed 
to prevent blowing of the safe by work- 
ing nitroglycerin into the cracks round the 
safe door. That method of attacking a safe 
The old way was 
to drill holes in the door and pour in the 
explosive; but, long since, the doors of the 
best safes have been made of steel that can- 


| not be drilled by a burglar. 


Then the attack shifted to the cracks 
round the door; but the safemaker met this 
with doors fitted so perfectly that the simple 


| insertion of a sheet of paper between the 


door and the jamb would prevent closing 
thedoor. The burglars responded by widen- 
ing the crack according to several methods. 
One was to pound the edge of the door and 
the edge of the jamb with heavy round- 
headed sledge Guten distorting the edge 
sufficiently to permit ‘‘feathering’’ an ex- 
plosive into the crack. 

Another was to use an electric are or an 
oxyacetylene torch. Though the steel of the 
best safes strongly resists cutting by such 
torches, it may, nevertheless, be distorted 
under the great heat. By applying the torch 
to steel near the door and the jamb enough 
distortion could be obtained to widen the 
crack and so give an opening for the nitro- 


| glycerin. 


A new design of safe has all these old pro- 


| tections, and an added one to take care of 


any nitroglycerin the burglar finally works 
into the crack. It has triple walls, with an 
air space between, and each wall has a sepa- 
rate door. The two outer walls have many 
small holes drilled through them. The doors 
do not fit so tightly on the inside of the 
jamb as on the exposed side. Therefore, i 


| any nitroglycerin is worked into the crack 
| it will run down the air space and out 


through a hole; or if any is exploded in the 


| air space much of the force of the explosion 
| will go out of these leakholes. 


As the inside safe is itself strong enough 


| to resist explosions, the whole affair must be 


wrecked by an enormous explosion to get 
even the outer door open. 


His deep-set eyes | 


he whispered, extending both | 


she said, like one talking in a 


September 5, 1914 


Piccadilly’ 

Dull Velvet Cif 
IM is the 
errect fitting, 
shoes— 


LORSH) 
key to 


tion for Quality and Satisfac- 
tion. Ask for The Florsheim 
Shoe—there’s a style for every 
taste—all ‘Natural Shape” 
for Comfort. 


$5 to $7 
Look for Name in Shoe 


Booklet showing “‘ 
the Times” 


Styles of 
Jree on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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On Every ~ Pie 

| Start your set of this famous glassware to- 

day with a half dozen salts and peppers 

If your dealer should not have them, 
we will deliver them t 


Gass end Mow to Use Bt 
A. H. HEISEY & co. 
Dept.87 No. 24 Newark, 0. 27 
No. 29 





Smart English 


Knockabout 
Felt Hat 


Can be sh ysuit your 
aging 
Silk ou eather 

sweatband. A 
perv Steel- Gray, arewa. Me cat wah 0 62.08 


f $1.00 Bo REF 
Panama Hat Co., Dept. a 830 Sresduey, New York City 


-SALESMEN WANTED === 


mendous businessexpansion during the fall and winter 
months we have decided to aggressively extend our 
field of operations into new and undeveloped territory 
Our six acres of factory floor space, coupled with 25 
years of euccpentel experience in making and selling ex 
clusively high grade advertising specialties in leather 
celluloid, metal and 5 including Art Calendars 
DeLuxe, enables us to - 7 competent men a highly 
attractive selling proposition. Term of service to begin 
Jan. first or sooner. Personal interviews arranged 


AMERICAN ART WORKS, Coshocton, Obio 
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“I’m sorry we didn’t put it in every room,” said Mrs. Harry Male of Buffalo, after she 
was persuaded by her husband to try BEAVER BOARD downstairs instead of lath and plaster 
Many others have said the same thing 


The contrast between the beautiful paneled and painted BEAVER BOARD walls and ceil 
ings and ordinary plastered walls is always a reminder that BEAVER BOARD ought to be used 
throughout the house 

The fine interior of Mr. Male’s home made the contractor, Julius La Croix, just a 
enthusiastic as the owners over the merits of BEAVER BOARD. It was his first experience with 
BEAVER BOARD and he naturally hesitated to use it Now he say 

“T am thoroughly convinced of its durability and adaptability for use the finest build 
ings Another client of mine who saw this job has already decided to have BEAVER BOARD 


in his new home 


You, too, Should Know BEAVER The First Thing to Do 


BOARD Whether you intend t build o 
BEAVER BOARD first of al I 


look GET THE E 


| t the 








o! 1 | ad ae . '] 
hy not have something better than lath and plas- , | 
Pan Boe oop) ong eyenin Ihip se 0 nats a it the right and get the booklet “BEAVER BOARD 
ter i material thi Ss Casier » pul Up, iat 1 eve , . - 
7 a — 5 . E “t . d Its Use and tree, painted sampk Fill in your name and address below and 1 will 
disfigured by ugly cracks, that doesn't need repairs, apn " | 
does away with wall paper, an li equally adapted to Learn what BEAVER BOARD w lo to brighter r ow receive, free, a painted sample of BEAVER BOARD } 
new work or remodeling ? - aieienn ei sak ad dee ae ae Sf oy and the booklet “‘BEAVER BOARD and Its U 
— ‘ ment of Design and Decoration will then pare a spe N riving full detail nd showing many pictures of 
You'll find BEAVER BOARD walls and ceiling i for , P , . : = = . I 
the beautiful Verandah Cafés of the steamships It ; cntiens ; te 
> will give 4 eee ' z A 2 
Mauretania and Lusitania, in magnificent hotels, n each room, ideas for . gn 
big office buildings, in exclusive clubs and fine resi how muct BEAVER BOARD nd exa how 
“We t gral will be 
. . how iTs W k 1 fr f vas 
’ r bligat ‘ 
And yet it is convenient and practical for a single ‘ 
e BEAV 4¢ by ‘ ) 
room or all the root in a modest home, a seaside . BI ERE vas tors a 
nh wate i t * A 
cottage or 1in bungalow , ‘ BEAVER BOARI k ' 
| 
° 
The Beaver Board Companie 
wt t 
85 Beaver Ruac. Buffa YY Canada 455 W Beaver 
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Chalmers “Light Six” 6-passenger Touring Car, $1900 


Fuliy Equipped f. o. b. Detroit 
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September 5, 19/4 


s-1915 Light Six 


The Real Quality of a Car 
Shows in Its Good 


Stand on the main thoroughfare of any 
city. Watch the many makes of cars as 
they flash by. Most of them pass without 
notice from the people in the street. 


Then comes some thoroughbred of motor- 
dom. People turn to look. You hear them 
say, “ What car is that?” or “Isn’t that car 
a beauty?” 

You probably have paid that tribute to the 
motor car thoroughbreds yourself. 


And if you happen to be the owner of sucha 
car, you have felt a glow of pride—the just 
pride every one feels in possessing a superior 
and distinctive thing. 

A motor car advertises your judgment. It 
people don’t admire it, you soon tire of even the 
highest priced car. But if people in the street 
stop to praise its grace and beauty; if your 
friends tell stories of its fine performances; if 
your wife’s friends laud its comfort, then you 
are glad to say, “‘ That is my car.” 

And such a car is the 1915 Chalmers “ Light 
Six.”’ 


Here is a car that has striking smartness and 
beauty. Owners of other cars praise the sweep 
of its molded oval fenders. Passersby stop to 
enjoy the grace of its perfectly blended lines. 
Experts delight in its silent, vibrationless 
power—its rare “lightness of foot.”’ 


And now we offer you the 1915 “Light 
Six” with a new and distinctive body—the 
6-passenger touring car. 


The distinctive Chalmers-design body — 
amply roomy for six people—is fitted with 
unusually wide doors. The tonneau is equipped 
with Pullman disappearing seats. The uphol- 
stery is deep and luxurious. 


Mechanically, the larger ‘‘ Light Six ’’ Touring 
Car is the same as the 5-passenger model of 
which over 4000 have been delivered to owners 
since May. 


The “Light Six’’ has been proved in more 
than 3,000,000 miles of service. It is the one 
1915 car with an aggregate mileage great 
enough to prove beyond doubt that it has 
strength for every emergency, power to spare, 


Looks 


and the easy riding qualities of cars costing 
much more. 


We offer the 6-passenger Touring Car— 
as we do all Chalmers cars—as a real qual- 
ity car, comparable with cars of much 
greater cost. This new “Light Six” is not 
sold on price alone; but on quality—unusual 
value at an extremely low price. 

You can buy a car of this passenger-capacity 
for less money. But the difference you pay to 
get a Chalmers will be returned to you in the 
added pleasure and satisfaction of owning a 
car of whose looks and performance you can 
always be proud. 


If you pay less than Chalmers prices, you 
must be satisfied with less than Chalmers 
quality. 

You will better appreciate that fact after you 
have seen and ridden in the 1915 Chalmers cars. 
Your local Chalmers Dealer will give you the 
Chalmers Test Ride at your own convenience. 
He is now showing the 1915 “Light Six”’ and 
1915 ‘* Master Six’’ in several styles. Don’t fail 
to see the new Chalmers models. 


1915 “* Light Six '’—S-passenger Touring Car, $1850; 1915 “ Light Six "’—6-passenger Touring Cor, $1900; 1915 “ Light Six '’—2-passenger Coup. let, $2100; 1915 “* Light Six ""—S-passenger Sedan, $2850; 
1915 ** Light Six "’—7-passenger Limousine, $3300; 1915 ‘* Master Six '’—5-passenger Torpedo, $2400 ; 1915 “‘ Master Six "’—7-passenger Touring Car, $2400. Fully equipped {. o. b. Detroit. 


1915 “Light Six” 5-passenger 
Touring Car—$1850 


4000 cars nounced 
1 its position as 
rket In actual 

5? Light Six” is the 
e¢ motor cars were 
st your local Chalmers 

y facility for a thorough inspection 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 


1915 “Light Six” Limousine—$3300 


Chalmers enclosed cars for 1915 offer a rare degree of beauty and 
lusiveness at medium prices The 7 
mousine is the equal, we in looks and comfort o 
on the market special “Light Six" chassis of 
inch wheel base, it is ply large for 7 people S in the rear compart 
w is fitted with Pullman disappearing seats and 
ome imported whi 
The Chalmers “Light Six” is alsc It in 5-passenger inside drive 
Sedan at $2850, and 2-passenger Coupélet at $2100 


7-passenger “Light 


1915 Chalmers “Master Six” 5-passenger 
Torpedo—$2400 

+ larger Chalmers “Six” for 1915 is 

both unusually beautiful and distinctive 

5-passenger Torpedo is of the foreign “boat 
mart and racy This beautiful new body has a single 
id Front seats are divided to aff aSy Passage 
s built lower than usual, g land exclusive style 

On the “Master Six 7 

Car a big, roomy car, for t 
mum carrying capacity 
same as those of the 

















Two Examples of Great Engineering 
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A Clay Model Bird's. Eye 
View of the Panama 
Canal 








GREAT CANAL. A GREAT TIRE. America’s largest and leading organization de- ‘ 
tia | . i cc ° ° %9 2 « 7 e- . 7 “ ; ° -s ° i d “ny 
Ne by the master-men for the work. Their greater knowledge, experience and skill an 
Si ; ' give you the extra quality, extra mileage. ya 
of Each cancels distance. Both the result of wise “9 5 ;, Raa 

¢ : ae : Cheir greater efficiency saves you on the price. ¥ 

planning, faultless organization to a single purpose. a 
; ; And the largest exclusive tire factory, envied by (om 
_ Such big things are the work of patient years. the whole industry for its advanced facilities and a 
. Fifteen years of Firestone engineering,organization scientific methods, saves you more on the price. 
and singleness of purpose gives you today the tire Make our advantage in production your advan- >, 
of Extraordinary Service at only ordinary price. tage in buying. ese 
pad Because specialized production improves quality Get the multiplied mileage of Firestone quality Re 
Veet and cuts cost, the tire authorities, the crack fore- at the low cost of Firestone efficiency and volume. a 
a men, the extra good workmen, logically land in All good dealers sell Firestones to their most 2 
. the Firestone Family of Specialists— experienced trade. 
a Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere Men 
my ‘‘America'’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers"’ > age 
SY Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Cycle Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, etc ra 
> ™ Be 
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NON SKID TIRES 




















